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Each life converges to some center 
Expressed or still ; 

Exists in every human nature 

A goal, 


Admitted scarcely to itself, it may be, 

Too fair 

For credibility’s temerity 

To dare. 

Adored with caution, as a brittle heaven. .. . 
Emity Dickinson. 


From The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
Little, Brown & Company, Publishers. 


I: IN THE BEGINNING 
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From the brass crib the room was in shadow, except 
for the gas-jet flaring out in a blue-and-yellow fan 
over the heavy mahogany bureau. It was bed-time, 
but the hour was pricked with excitement. Framed in 
the doorway, slow-voiced, unfamiliar, kind, stood Aunt 
Ada. Aunt Ada from Cincinnati. You knew nothing 
of Cincinnati. Its streets might be filled with wolves 
or with palaces. The wonder was that Aunt Ada 
should be here in your own doorway, speaking to 
Mammy in her strange, soft voice. Mammy was at the 
other side of the room. She was bending over an open 
bureau-drawer. She was lifting something out for 
Aunt Ada to see. The inside of you gasped, stricken 
with joy. It was a glowing red waist she was holding 
up against the flaring gas in the bright place left by 
the shadows. Aunt Ada stood there, being strange and 
wonderful like the sudden vision of the red waist. You 
were comfortable, in the crib, safe and warm in the 
shadows, looking on. 

The red waist went away again abruptly as it had 
come. You were in your crib, sucking your bottle, 
liking its pleasant, familiar shape, not thinking much 
about the milk that you were swallowing quietly and 
steadily. Aunt Ada... the crinkly brown hair of 
Aunt Ada, and her face, powdery pale in the dusk . . . 
standing in the doorway, smiling at you as you 
sipped. You did not smile. You kept on drinking. 
You accepted her and the bottle and the gas-light and 
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the gorgeous memory of the waist that lay folded up 
in its own soft richness inside the drawer as one 
perfect whole. 

Aunt Ada looked at you as though she were going 
to speak. Then she turned to Mammy, who was smiling 
at you from the other side of the room. 

“Do you still let her drink out of a bottle, Marie? 
At her age?” You could hear reproof in that gentle 
almost quavering voice. You held the bottle a little 
tighter. 

“Yes,” said Mammy doubtfully. 

You went on drinking. Aunt Ada came to your crib. 
She stood there a moment. Vaguely she threatened 
your peace. She began to talk to you quite seriously. 
Her sweetness was clouded. 

“Don’t you think you’re too big a girl to drink out 
of abottle? The little girls I know stopped long before 
they were as old as you. 

“There’s a little girl in Cincinnati named Katie. 
She hasn’t any bottles at all. Her Mammy is very 
poor. Don’t you think you would like me to take your 
bottles home with me to give them to Katie?” 

Terror swallowed you. You fought, but faintly. 
The voice was so gentle, so insistent. You saw Katie, 
whose Mammy was too poor to buy her any bottles. 
You wondered dimly what she drank from before your 
bottles appeared as a boon. And what would you 
drink from if you gave all your bottles to Katie? 
All. ..! Acup? “A cup,” very gently, “like the big 
girl you are.” You had not spoken. You were 
grappling with something utterly foreign, too big, too 
sad. A world in which little girls had Mammies too 
poor to buy bottles. And then to have to give it up, 
this smooth, comforting, roundness. You clutched, 
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“Yes,” you said. You knew it was no answer. Aunt 
Ada couldn’t know all that had happened when you 
didn’t say anything. 

“That’s a good girl. Katie will be so glad.” 

But Aunt Ada did not know how brave you were. 
You couldn’t tell her. You couldn’t tell any one. Not 
even Mammy. They would think it made no difference. 
How could you explain? No, better give them to 
‘Katie. You were sorry for her. You regarded with 
sorrow the bottle you were still holding. Would Katie 
know about you, as you did about her? Would she 
love her bottle too? 

In the morning, cooler, more resentful, you drank 
out of a cup. It was not your own cup, and you could 
not clutch its smooth warm sides with both palms. It 
was a little hard getting your mouth around the rim, 
too. It was just a cup. You drank, thinking of Katie, 
feeling virtuous and sad. 


i 


The curious pattern of the days ... Sunny after- 
noons, when you wandered home with Fraulein from 
the Park in a dim golden haze. The wide blue skies, 
that withdrew into themselves the more you looked at 
them. The wide, sun-dappled streets. The enormous 
houses, with great windows, heavily curtained, and 
stone gryphons guarding their steps. The wide areas 
of old-fashioned houses. Everything big and strange, 
and vista-ed. It pierced you, it was not beautiful, but 
it pierced you. 

You walked along the streets, slowly. You came 
near to the gryphons. Their stone mouths were wide. 
You put a shy hand into the stone mouth. You took 
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it away quickly. It couldn’t bite: it was only stone 
Net ta4« 

And you were coming home, to Mammy’s smiling 
brown eyes, to Mammy’s tight arms around you, to 
supper in your little room on your little table, alone 
with Frauleinn—to bed. The wide skies and the wide 
streets lost their immensities in your home-coming, in 
the starched lace of Mammy’s small white sewing- 
apron, in Mammy’s voice, cuddling you, all her “‘r’s” 
like ‘‘w’s,” in her hands, soft and white, with tiny 
golden hairs between the knuckles. 

But there were moments when Mammy herself, and 
the steaming farina on the nursery table, were strange, 
like the wide, awful, endless streets. It would all go. 
It was going. So many afternoons. So many hours 
all alike in their strangeness and in their passing... . 


p00 


You were in the country, among blueberries and 
woods. And you came to a little white bridge, with 
birch railings, and a bench. Grossma was with you. 
Grossma, wide and firm. Her black silk bosom was 
wide and firm and friendly. Her smile too was wide 
and firm and friendly. She took you on her lap and 
held you against her. She smelt of biack silk and violet 
water and familiar comfort. But she had no lap. 

“Grossma,” you complained, “you have no lap.” 
When she laughed, you had to laugh, too. 

Then she opened her big black bag, the one that 
always hung from her waist, and gave you chocolate 
and biscuits. You munched, looking down at the bright 
rippling under the birch railings. There was more in 
the black bag. And when you were through you would 
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try to sit on Grossma’s lap again. You would slip 
and slide, and she would hug you up, and croon: 


“Kommt ein Vogel geflogen, 
Setzt sich nieder auf mein Schoss.” 


And the smell of her comfort and her violet water and 
black silk would mix with the noon sunshine and the 
blueberry bushes and the bright rippling under the 
bridge. 


IV 


It was Sunday morning. You wore white piqué. It 
scratched. And white shoes and socks. And a big 
blue bow on your taffy-colored curls. You walked 
down Fifth Avenue with Papa. He wore a high silk 
hat instead of a derby. He carried a cane. It was 
gay. Fifth Avenue was filled with men who wore high 
hats and carried canes. And beautiful ladies, who 
rustled, and wore boas and feathers. Sometimes you 
carried the cane. Papa knew a lot of people. He 
lifted his hat, and they lifted theirs, and the ladies 
smiled and nodded. You did not smile or nod, but you 
were gay inside. Sometimes they stopped. 

“That your little girl, Ernesti? Well, well. Where’d 
- she get those big grey eyes from? Do you call her 
Freckles? Bianca! Yes, little Bianca, I knew you 
before you were born.” 

You thought. What was it like before you were 
born? And after you died? How could you not be 
and then be, oh, BE, and then not be again? You 
could feel your breath coming in and out, and you could 
feel your heart beating, you thought,—could you feel 
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your heart beating? And the people and the sunlight 
and the trees in the Park. They were there before 
you were born... . 

You had turned into the Mall. 

“Who wants to ride in a pony-cart?” In the place 
where they kept the pony-carts you stood, dazzled. It 
was crowded with little girls and boys, and Fathers 
who brought them to ride in pony-carts. You felt a 
little sorry for the Fathers: too big to ride, pulled by 
the ponies. “Can I hold the reins?” It was a question. 
And Papa said in an off-hand voice, like a voice out 
of a story-book, “I guess you can.” . 

You were in the cart. You were holding the reins. 
A man, such a nice man, brown and ragged and belong- 
ing to the pony-cart, walked beside you. It was queer: 
the ragged man, and you, in your starched piqué. The 
man didn’t seem to mind. Sometimes you thought he 
might suddenly begin to mind and then you had a 
strange scared feeling. 

To-day you were afraid of nothing. You drove. All 
the way up the Mall. And all the way back. You 
stood beside the cart. You watched: other children 
were being lifted in. You watched those who held the 
reins. It was too far away to think about: next 
Sunday. 


Vv 


You were bored. Rain was falling greyly in the 
street. From upstairs sounded the running rattle- 
rattle-hum, rattle-rattle-hum of the sewing-machine. 
Miss Fanny was here. You hated it when Miss: Fanny 
came. She would turn the neat bare little sewing-room 
into a crowded noisy confusion. Everybody was up 
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there with her. Grossma and Mammy and Fridulein. 
Even Aunt Tracy had come over to help. It was al- 
ways that way. They would sit in a circle, busy with 
mysterious pieces of silk, and sew and rip and snatch 
at more silk and sew and sew. And Miss Fanny would 
get down on her knees while Mammy turned round and 
round until you got dizzy watching her. And Miss 
Fanny would say: “I think that hangs right,’ with 
her mouth full of pins. And Grossma would say: “It’s 
just a little long there, I think.” And Miss Fanny 
would get up and Mammy would turn round again, and 
then Miss Fanny would be down on her knees, and 
Grossma would watch and nod and watch, and bite off 
a thread and say: “There’s no one like Miss Fanny!” 
And the sewing machine would go rattle-rattle-hum 
again. The noise and the scraps of lace and ribbon 
and the terrible way everybody was busy gave you 
a pain. 

You wandered out. You had nothing to do. It was 
raining. You stood at the window, downstairs, for a 
long time, looking at the rain. You went to the foot 
of the staircase and called up, unhappily. Aunt Tracy 
said: “Why can’t that child keep quiet?” You cried 
miserably to Mammy to come down and read to you. 
Mammy called down: “Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

You moaned. Why did they all have to be busy at 
once? You looked out of the window. 

You went back to the stairs and called Fraulein. 
The sewing-machine was going, but you could lift your 
voice above it. Girossma called down shortly: “Friu- 
lein’s busy!” 

The sewing-machine. Miss Fanny’s voice through 
the pins. The yards and yards of scraps. The snip- 
ping of shears. . . the sewing-machine . . . Mammy 
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turning round and round .. . Fraulein sewing and 
sewing. The rain. The unread fairy-tale buried in 
endless yards of stupid silk . . . cut with long sharp 
shears . . . drowned under the noise of the sewing- 
machine. Miss Fanny! 

You stood at the foot of the stairs, tearless, tired, 
bored. You kicked the stairs. You kicked the scraps, 
and the rain, and Miss Fanny, and the cruelty of this 
endless day, kicking, kicking the stairs. . . . 


VI 


The room was very big, with bare brown woodwork 
and pale brown walls, with pictures on them: The 
Horse Fair, and a beautiful sad-eyed boy leading a sor- 
rowful white horse, and St. Cecilia, with angels singing 
around the organ. You did not look at the pictures 
much. You could not look at anything long in that 
room. There was so little time. Not even at the big 
piano in the corner—a piano that looked like a black 
harp lying down, not like the straight up-and-down one 
at home; not even at the boys and girls, the strange, 
busy little boys and girls with whom you were always 
doing something: playing drop-the-handkerchief, or 
stitching worsted pictures on thick square cardboard, 
‘or singing songs in chorus: The farmer-in-the-dell and 
Here-we-go-round-the-mulberry-bush, in shrill persist- 
ent voices that needed the piano to hold them, somehow, 
together. 

You were sitting in a circle, each on your own little 
chair, and Miss Daisy was sitting in the circle with you, 
on a little chair too. She had hair like the yellow floss 
in Mammy’s work-basket, and blue eyes, and there was 
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something about her voice that made you think that 
something very important and exciting and nice was 
going to happen any minute now. Miss Daisy was 
always telling you things you didn’t know. She could 
draw an apple just like a real apple, and she could 
sing without any piano at all. And she could fold 
paper so that it looked like barns and houses, with 
smoke in the chimney, and shutters. Sometimes she 
didn’t tell you something you wanted to know, and then 
she would say: “When you go home to-night, ask your 
father.” Sometimes you were on the edge of wondering 
if Papa and Mammy really knew all that Miss Daisy 
knew. 

Miss Daisy and Mammy and Papa were all together 
in a queer grown-up world which you were outside of. 
They could do whatever they felt like doing, without 
any one saying: Don’t, or Wait till you’re a little older. 
Oh, if you could only grow up quickly! But after 
Kindergarten when you were a big girl you would go 
to school. When you left school, you would know 
everything, too. It was a grand thought. You didn’t 
dare think it too often. It was such a grand one! 

Miss Daisy was sitting on her little chair and talk- 
ing. While she talked the room went away, and you 
were alone, in the woods. There were maple trees all 
around. And the trunks were full of sap. Every tree 
had a bucket, and something sweet and sticky was 
sliding down the tree into the bucket. It was maple 
syrup. “And I brought you some to show you just 
what it was like.” You were back in the room again, 
and Miss Daisy was going around the circle with a 
plate full of little brown sugary squares. Maple sugar! 
You cut the trees, very carefully, at a certain time and 
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tied on the bucket, and then out of the syrup you made 
—maple sugar! And Miss Daisy brought some for 
you to taste. A piece for every one... 

But you couldn’t! You had promised: Never to eat 
any candy unless you asked first. 

This was Kindergarten. Miss Daisy wouldn’t give 
it to you if it weren’t right.. But you had promised. 
You didn’t know when you promised that a time might 
come when you couldn’t ask. 

Miss Daisy was near you now. Everybody was tak- 
ing a piece. They sucked it joyously, all the little 
boys, all the little girls. Had they promised? Miss 
Daisy offered it to the next little boy but one. He 
took it. Had he promised? But you had promised. 
Miss Daisy held it in front of you. Oh, the delicious 
little squares! Squeezed out of the trees. But you 
had promised. You shook your head at Miss Daisy. 
She was sorry. She went on to the next little girl. 
She took it. Every one took it but you. 

Miss Daisy was going around the circle again. She 
had a spoon. It was maple syrup. If Mammy were 
here she would let you take it. This was Kindergarten. 
Miss Daisy wouldn’t give you what wasn’t right. Miss 
Daisy came to you. You nodded, you swallowed. It 
was good. And the maple sugar had been only such a 
little swallow too. Mammy would have let you. Why 
did you make promises? 


“Miss Daisy told you just how they make it?” asked 
Mammy. She was interested. You had to tell her all 
about it. ‘And they brought some for you to taste? 
Wasn’t that nice! Did you like it?” 

You ached. 

“T took the maple syrup. I thought you mightn’t 
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care. But I didn’t take any candy. I promised. You 
weren’t there so’s I could ask.” 

Mammy laughed. She actually laughed. “Why of 
course you could have tasted it, darling. In Kinder- 
garten!”’ 

That was what you had told yourself, you thought 
miserably. But you had promised. And now you 
would never know what maple sugar tasted like. Only 
the syrup. The sugar was better than the syrup: you 
could crunch it, and it lasted longer. All the other 
children knew what it tasted like. Mammy—Mammy 
was like all other grown-ups. What were promises for? 
Everything was changed. You felt chilly, alone. Even 
if you had a chance to taste maple sugar again, it 
would never be the same. 


Vil 


A sky too pale for stars, above a street of still brown- 
stone houses, with stoops. Women in light dresses, 
men in white shirts, sitting on the stoops in camp- 
chairs. Mammy and Papa on Bianca’s stoop. Across 
the street, on Florence’s, the blurred unfamiliar ac- 
cepted forms of Florence’s mother and father. A glow 
about them, up there, of broken gossip and evening 
light. Bianca, holding Florrie’s warm hand, wandering 
with dragging steps, up and down, on her own side 
of the pavement. Wandering up, wandering down, 
slowly, not talking, swept by a pleasure that was like 
being scared. 

Across the street, not far from where Florrie’s 
father and mother sat, three young men crouched on 
the bottom step of a brownstone flight. Their voices 
were low and indistinguishable. The seldom-heard 
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voices of young men. In the daytime you never saw 
them except when they threw you a teasing word, or 
tweaked your hair. To-night they were altogether 


different, strange, almost beloved. One of them had | 


a mandoline. He plucked at it with indecisive fingers. 
Unexpectedly he began to thrum a melody,—low, sad, 


fluent as the smooth twilight. And they sang. The 


three young men sang,—alto, tenor, bass: “Oh, Eve- 
lina, Sweet Evelina, trum twm, ta tum, tee, trummy 
trummy trummy trumm.” You were chilled with pleas- 
ure. The street, the sky, the stoops, Florrie, walking 
with you hand-in-hand, were clothed in wonder by those 
soft husky’ magical male voices. It couldn’t last. An- 
other moment would blunt the edge of it . . . It could 
never end. It was a time that would live as long as you 
lived, that would go on forever. 


Vilt 


Whenever you played with Florence, Annie was 
there, just as Fraulein had been there, sewing white 
cuffs on Florrie’s blue jackets, bringing you a plateful 
of heart-shaped cookies with little nuts on the polished 
sides, taking you out for a walk, bringing you home 
again... You had loved Fraulein, though you had 
never really thought about it. You could hardly un- 
derstand any one loving Annie. Her face was wide and 
grey, not ruddy-brown and dimpling like Fraulein’s, her 
hands were so knuckly and hard. Her voice was harsh 
and clipped, not softly blurred like Fraulein’s. Yet 
Florrie loved her. Once when Annie had been away on 
a visit and come back again, Florrie had thrown herself 
upon Annie’s neat, thin, black-suited figure with utter 
abandon. And Annie, her broad mouth kissing Flor- 
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ence with hard broad kisses, had seemed to like it, too. 

Annie managed you sometimes. When you went for 
a walk in the Park with Florence, Annie stepped along 
behind, grey and tight and a little grim. If you 
skipped ahead she would call after: “Now there, 
Bianca, don’t be running out of my sight.” You 
- always felt put in the wrong by Annie. If you invented 
a game, you had to be sure she was busy. She was 
so apt to wonder if that was a nice game for little 
girls to play. Florrie was obedient, but often she felt 
your resentment. She knew it wasn’t your Annie. 

You and Florrie were walking toward the Mall. 
Annie was just behind. The walk was dotted with 
all sorts of curious things: bits of silver foil, crooked 
twigs, acorns, colored stones. You bent down. There 
was a seed on the ground: long and brown and hard, 
with a fold running down the middle, so that it looked 
like a robed woman, like a nun. You picked it up. 
There was another further on. You showed it to 
Florrie: “It’s a woman. Can’t you see? With a long 
dress, like a wrapper.” “Wrapper?” “Yes, that line 
down the middle.” Florrie was interested. You began 
a story, not knowing how it would go on, what surprise 
you might discover. There was a woman, and she 
always wore a long cape with a hood so that you 
couldn’t see her face... 

Annie’s voice: Annie snatching it out of your hand. 
“Throw it away! Throw it away, Florence! Picking 
up dirty date-pits that have been in people’s mouths! 
- Shame on you!” 

How did she know it was a date-pit? It might be 
just a seed that fell from the trees. It was really a 
woman, in a brown cape. Why did she have to spoil the 
story? Saying “Shame!” It was perfectly clean and 
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dry. She didn’t even look to see. She dirtied it, dirtied 
the story with her anger and her words. Now you 
would never know how it might have ended. 

You walked on, thinking about the broken spell, 
the precious brown seed torn out of your fingers. 
Secretly searching the walk for more seeds, brown, nar- 
row, with a single fold, seeds that of course weren’t 
date-pits, weren’t even seeds, were robed and mys- 
terious fairy nuns, the beginning of a forever-to-be- 
unfinished story. .. . 


IX 


Cousin Louis was a friendly person. He wasn’t alto- 
gether old like Mammy and Papa. Still, he wasn’t 
really young, like you. No one ever told him what he 
might eat, and what he must wear, and when he had 
to go to bed. He provoked you: Cousin Louis, always 
looking at you with mockery in his bright blue eyes, 
his wide thin mouth; he provoked you, but you rather 
liked him. He sat in Papa’s big chair, his long thin 
body flung into it and across it, anyhow. You were 
never allowed to sit like that. 

“Come here, Bee,”—he held out his long-fingered 
hands with the flat bony palms. You didn’t know 
whether to go or not. He might only want to pinch 
you with his long funny fingers. Still, you went to him. 

“That’s more like it. Now. Ill wager anything 
you like, you can’t touch me!” You knew he was 
laughing at you, though he looked so solemn. You 
touched his hand with your own, withdrawing it 
quickly. 

“That’s only my hand,” said Cousin Louis. “Now 
touch me.” 
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You smiled uncertainly. Of course, if he put it that 
way ... You touched his grey vest, crumpled over 
his thin flat body, where you supposed his heart was 
beating underneath; you poked at his heart. 

“Oh, what a girl!” cried Cousin Louis. ‘You're only 
touching my vest. You’re not touching me.” 

You knew he was right. He was too clever. He 
made you uncomfortable. But you weren’t going to 
give in so easily. You pressed a thumb against his 
forehead. That was where his brain was. That was 
him, wasn’t it? 

“Not a bit,” said Cousin Louis. “My forehead, 
that’s all; my noble brow. Not me.” 

He swooped forward, caught you, set you on his 
long bony lap. His blue eyes lighted suddenly with 
his noiseless laughter. But you weren’t happy. 

He had the better of you, as grown-up people always 
did. They had too many ways of teasing you already. 
And here was a new one. 

Of course you couldn’t touch him. You knew well 
enough that he wasn’t just his hand, or his heart, or 
his forehead ; even if you could have touched his whole 
body at once, or if you could have poked through his 
pale thin flesh to what was inside, you wouldn’t have 
touched him. “I’ll wager anything you like, you can’t 
touch me.” His private particular self. You disliked 
him for teasing you, for making a fool of you, when you 
knew all the time he was right, and you only began the 
game because you always had to take his dare. 

At the same time you loved him in a shy queer new 
way, because he made you think. About things no one 
else talked about, not Mammy, not even Papa, cer- 
tainly not Florence. About things you might feel 
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without words inside of yourself. Your self. That 
was your Thoughts, wasn’t it? 

You sat on Cousin Louis’s lap, watching the thin 
deep line from his nostril to the corner of his wide 
lips,—forgetting him. He had disturbed and worried 
you. 

But he had taken you up into a kind of lighted space, 
too, where people played with things wonderfully better 
than dolls or balls or even books. 

You wished you were grown up, at least as much as 
Cousin Louis. So that he could talk to you really, 
’ instead of just curling your hair around his finger, and 
chuckling at you. 

“But I think,” he said, “I’ve touched you.” 

Now what did he mean by that? . 


Il: BRINDLED DAYS 


1 


You sat on the sofa in Florrie’s room. You had put 
the dolls to bed. And forgotten them. You curled up 
warmly side by side, and talked, while the twilight 
came quietly and comfortably into the room. 

“Mammy said I came out of a big pink egg an 
Easter bunny brought,” said Bianca, frowning. 

“Annie says God makes babies,” said Florrie, mourn- 
fully. 

“But—how?” 

“That’s all she’d say. She told me not to bother 
her any more.” 

“Mammy said I’d know when I grew up. But how 
can you grow up unless you know?” Bianca nursed 
her knees. 

“Mother said I should write and ask for a little 
sister.” 

“Do you want one?” asked Bianca, doubtfully. It 
was unfair that Florrie should have another. In her 
jealousy Bianca forgot that Florence’s only sister was 
too old to talk to at all, and that her brother was just 
a limb of that strange horrid beast whose body was 
composed of himself and his three inseparable chums. 

“Ooh-h ... A little bitsy, teentsy, cuddly baby. 
Yes!” cried Florence, emphatically. 

“Well,—why don’t you write? Did she say she’d 
mail it?” 

“M-mm. She said the doctor brings ’em.” 

“What are you two whispering about in the dark?” 

21 
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Annie had come in noiselessly. There was the long 
scratch of the match and the sudden flare of the gas- 
jet. There was suspicion in Annie’s voice. And 
laughter. 

“Oh, nothing.” Florence slipped off the couch and 
began fussing over the dolls. Bianca yawned care- 
lessly, with a secret anger. 

“Don’t you have to go home to supper?” \asked 
Annie. “Your mother will be looking for you.” 

Grown-ups had everything their own way. And if 
they wouldn’t tell you, you could never find out. 
Bianca fumed inwardly as she lifted her doll and be- 
gan taking off its nightgown. She glanced at Annie. 
Annie looked preoccupied. She had stockings in her 
hand from the wash, to darn. 

Bianca nudged Florence. “You write... .” 

Florrie giggled with suppressed excitement. Bianca 
dressed her doll, preparatory to going home. 


“Really, Bee” (only she said “Weally’’), “you’re a 
little nuisance. What is it now?” Bianca had cornered 
Mammy this time. There was no reason why 
she shouldn’t listen. And then Bianca could tell 
Florence! 

She half whispered. She must know. “How do 
babies come?” 

Mammy did not look at her. She looked out of the 
window. Bianca could see that she might be going to 
answer, truly. 

“Everybody says—” 

“Who is everybody??? Mammy asked sharply. 

“Why, Florrie, and—uh—” 

“What does Florence know about it?” Mammy asked, 
a little less sharply. 
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“That’s just it. She doesn’t know. And I don’t 
know. And I’m old enough—” 

“Do you talk about this often?” Mammy’s voice was 
queer. 

“All the time,” Bianca assured her earnestly. 

Mammy sighed. She sat down. She took Bianca on 
her lap. ©... 

“Like a seed,” said Bianca, “in an apple?” 

“Yes,” said Mammy. 

“And then it just—” 

“Yes,” said Mammy again, quickly. 

Bianca sat very still a long time, thinking. It was so 
simple, after all. She could have thought it out for 
herself. She was glad she knew. But it was queer, 
anyway. And Mammy wouldn’t tell you how it got 
there. No matter how hard you begged. They didn’t 
want to tell. Because it was themselves. Bianca could 
understand that. But they ought to tell, anyway. 
Doctors! Eggs! It was so silly. 

“You remember your promise?” said Mammy anx- 
iously. “Yes.” But it was such a foolish promise. 
Not to tell. Any one. Not even Florence. Of course, 
Bianca reasoned carefully, she was older than Flor- 
ence: three months. Still... 

“And you won’t think about it any more?” 

“T can’t help my thoughts,” said Bianca. “But Dll 
Tov. : 
It was because it was they. Mammy... Bianca 
slid down from her lap without looking at her. She 
had to go away and think about it alone. Then she 
would try not to think about it any more. Suddenly 
she turned back: 

“But if Florence asks me?” 

“Say you don’t know.” 
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“But that isn’t true.” 

“Never mind. I don’t know if Florence’s mother 
wants her to know.” 

Bianca felt older. She was older. 

“Should I say it’s the doctor?” 

“Yes,” said Mammy; her voice was tired. “Say 
it’s the doctor.” 

Bianca left the room... . 


A doll was being born. 

“Tet’s have it left in the corner, and then when you 
wake up, you find it,” said Florrie. Her voice was 
eager and excited. 

“But I thought we said the doctor brought it?” 

“Well, he could leave it in the corner. It would be 
such fun finding it.” Florence was disappointed. 

“No, put it beside me,” said Bianca. 

“But why?” Florence’s disappointment sharpened 
to something like anger. Here she had a perfectly good 
idea and— 

“A doctor wouldn’t leave it on the floor,” Bianca 
said. Florence thought he might. “Well, it’s my doll, 
and I’m going to have it the way I want to. You can 
have yours in the corner, if you like.” The matter 
was settled. 

Bianca had, she krew, to pretend to be surprised. 
But she couldn’t help saying, “It’s much more real, 
this way, anyhow.” 

“How do you know?” asked Florence. ‘Oh, Bee, 
did you find out?” 

Bianca didn’t answer. 

“Well, it seems that way,” she said at last, cud- 
dling the doll. 


She wondered at Florence. She must have guessed, 
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now. Like a little seed . . . But Bianca couldn’t tell 
her. Mammy... Bianca remembered again that 
she was three months older than Florence. Perhaps 
when Florrie was three months older her mother would 
tell her too. And Florrie’s mother ... Bianca had 
promised not to think about it. 

“Do you want to have your doll now, Florrie? You 
can find her. It might be fun that way.” 


Florence had come home from the country. She had 
been there two weeks with her aunt. Bianca could say 
nothing, there was too much to be said. Annie was 
busily unpacking Florence’s bag, smiling to herself. 

“And did you tell Bianca what happened here while 
you were away?” Annie was joyous and triumphant. 

“Oh-h, I almost forgot! The most Wonderful thing! 
Tabby has kittens!” Florence hugged Bianca again. 
Bianca hugged Florence. “One white and four white 
and black. The cunningest!” Florence was dragging 
Bianca down the back stairs to see them. 

“TI wish I’d been home,” she whispered. ‘“Then I’d 
have found out. And Annie won’t say a word.” 

Suddenly Bianca understood. That was why Flor- 
ence had been away. On account of the kittens. They 
wouldn’t tell her, of course. They didn’t want her to 
know. Bianca felt strange and wise. She was hardly 
interested in the kittens. 

“Aren’t you listening?” shrieked Florence. “I said 
you could have the white one.” Bianca stroked it, de- 
liciously, excited by the soft fur, excited by the idea of 
possession. 

But soon her excitement passed, flowed into wonder 
and discomfort. She stared at Tabby as she lay, sur- 
rounded by small blind fuzzy animals, her thin sides 
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moving quietly. Tabby. And Mammy. And Flor- 


ence’s mother... 


i 


Mammy wanted Bianca to recite something. Cousin 
Sara was there, and Aunt Tracy, and Cousin Louis. 
Mammy loved it when Bianca recited. Papa was un- 
ashamedly radiant. Bianca liked it, too. It made her 
feel tall and old and outside of herself. 

She liked it, and she shrank from it. Because she 
always had to recite before some one: before people 
like Aunt Tracy, who didn’t understand, people like 
Cousin Louis, who perhaps understood too much. 
Aunt Tracy was so blindly kind, Cousin Louis seemed 
always to be grinning at her, even when his twinkle 
invited her to grin, too. 

And then there were no poems to recite, really. Even 
at school they weren’t able to give you good ones much 
of the time. There was Evangeline: Bianca tasted lin- 
geringly the full-bodied sweetness of the opening line: 
“This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks” ... but that was only a line, and 
almost directly the music stopped, and the story began. 
She didn’t care for the story—and The Courtship of 
Miles Standish was even duller. John Alden was a 
silly sort of man; Miles Standish in his own way was _ 
just as stupid; even Priscilla,—and it had nothing to 
do with poetry. There was The Village Blacksmith: 
“Under a spreading chestnut tree,” but that was just 
words, not even pleasant ones. And the one beginning, 
“The day is cold, and dark, and dreary,”—it made. 
Bianca feel cold, and dark, and dreary. Bad enough 
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for Longfellow to have written it, bad enough for you 
to know it; impossible to recite it, out loud. 

There was poetry. Poetry Bianca loved, ignorantly, 
in gusts of delight and doubt, but deeply, when she 
didn’t bother to think about it, when she simply lis- 
tened. Poetry that had no clear meaning. That was 
all sound and color and strangeness. Sometimes she 
found the name Christina Rossetti under that kind of 
poetry,—sometimes, William Blake: 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry?” 


And: 


“Oh, Sunflower, weary of time 
Who countest the steps of the sun.” 


There were the songs from plays that the High 
School pupils gave,—scraps and snatches that made 
Bianca’s heart beat happily, and then fretted her, be- 
cause they were hard to find again afterward: 


“Blow, blow, thou Winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude .. . 


And: 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 


And then take hands .. .” 
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And a lovely wild one: 


“Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


And then there was that funny poem, not repeatable 
in company, that Bianca learned by heart as soon as 
she discovered it, by accident, in a book of prose: 


“T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 
But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood... 
Back and side go bare, go bare; 
Both foot and hand go cold; 
But, belly, God give thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.” 


“Mammy wanted Bianca to recite something. 

Bianca said, “I can’t think of anything, now.” She 
meant that the things she could think of didn’t bear 
reciting: either she loved them too well, or not at all. 
She half-lay, half-sat in her chair, and swung her foot, 
and stared at her swinging foot. She didn’t want to 
look at Aunt Tracy and Cousin Sara. Aunt Tracy, 
who was a blonde edition of Mammy, but plumper, and 
sterner, and with a little yellow down between her thin 
nose and her thin mouth. Cousin Sara, who didn’t look 
like either of them, black and sharp but gay like stac- 
cato notes sprinkled on a page of music. She didn’t 
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want to catch Cousin Louis’s mocking eye. It would 
be dreadful to have to stand up, straight and quiet, 
and speak the slow lovely words, “rich and strange,” 
at Cousin Sara and Aunt Tracy. Though it would be 
rather nice to have them say, after she was done: 
‘Wonderful, the way she remembers them!” and: 
“Youll find yourself on a public platform some day, 
dear.” 

They were waiting. There was something almost 
pathetic about them, waiting for the poem. It was as 
though she had the key to a secret garden, and because 
she was afraid they wouldn’t understand how beautiful 
it was, she refused to surrender her key. They were 
very kind, waiting. With affectionate patience. With 
praise for her that only her stubbornness delayed. 

Bianca slid off her chair, and stood up, quite 
straight, with one hand on the back of the couch, so 
that she wouldn’t feel too stupidly solemn. 

“T’ll say the new one: Hymn to Diana,—by Ben 
Jonson. 

“Hymn to Diana. 


“Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright.” 


She said that stanza, and the second, and the third,— 


“Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night— 
Goddess excellently bright.” 
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When she was finished, she sat down again quickly, 
pretending to herself that she hadn’t recited at all. 
That was the only way to do. But she liked hearing 
them: “Yes, Bianca, I shouldn’t be surprised to find 
you on the platform yet!” from Cousin Sara, and “That 
was lovely, my dear,” from Aunt Tracy, and “She only 
just learned it yesterday!” from Mammy, and “What 
do you think of her?” in Papa’s proud tone, that 
showed just what he thought. Cousin Louis didn’t say 
anything. Bianca shot a look at Cousin Louis. His 
eyes shone pleasantly. 

“T like the last line best,” said Bianca softly, to his 
eyes. She covered the fact that she had stood up to 
recite for them all by talking about the poem as though 
somebody else had recited it. 

“ ‘Goddess excellently bright,’ ” quoted Cousin Louis, 
appreciatively. As he spoke, the full charm of the 
“excellently bright” smote Bianca again,—a pang, a 
sweetness, a light, at once. “I say, Bee, d’you know 
any more Ben Jonson? ‘Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,’ or ‘False world, good night’ ?” 

“I know ‘Drink to me only,’” Bianca said in 
a subdued proud voice. 

“There’s a better one than that, than any of those, 
if I could only remember it,” said Cousin Louis. “I’ve 
forgotten all the first part. Let’s see if I can’t get the 
last: ‘Have you marked—’ No, that’s not it; ‘Have 
you... Have you... Have you felt’—yes, I’ve 
got it now: 


““Ffave you felt the wool of beaver, 
Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier, 
Or the nard in the fire? 
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Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she! ” 


“Goodness, Louis, I didn’t know you were a poet!” 
cried Cousin Sara, brightly. 

Oh, why! Why had he told it to her before them 
all? before Cousin Sara, and Aunt Tracy, and Mammy, 
—bhefore Papa, even! It wasn’t fair. He might have 
known how unprepared they’d be. Bianca herself was 
astonished. But she could have swallowed her aston- 
ishment at Cousin Louis in her joy over Ben Jonson. 
Now there was nothing. Nothing but the family’s 
wonder at him, and his conceit at having fooled them 
again about himself; and nothing at all of poetry, of 
melody and magic any more: “Or the nard in the fire’’; 
nothing of the odd intimacy with him that might have 
begun with his quotation and led into who knows what 
scented thicket of budding words and quickened heart- 
beats. 

Bianca was glad when he got up to go with a con- 
fused laugh, and asked Mammy for his hat and stick. 
She was glad of the excuse to get out of the parlor to 
look for them, and relieved to escape to her own room, 
when he had gone, and while Aunt Tracy and Mammy 
were talking with Cousin Sara about things that had 
nothing to do with Bianca, Ben Jonson, or Cousin 
Louis at all. 

Upstairs, crouching on a chair near her window, her 
legs pulled up under her, her hands clasped tightly 
about one knee, she tried to remember it, word for 
lustrous word, syllable for singing syllable: ‘““Have you 
felt” it began,—and then there was another rhyme: 
“felt”? “smelt”: “Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier.” 
Oh, to find words like that! To think them, inside your 
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head! To make them come! ... Couldn’t she make 
them come,—call them out of some cave in her mind, 
like beautiful tame beasts: like Blake’s tiger, burning 
bright? Words that were set apart, above and beyond 
the day. Words that chimed like bells,—bells .. . 


smells ... wells... 


A lovely singing wells 
Out of my heart to-day. 
It sounds like silver bells. 


No; it rings like silver bells,— 


A lovely singing wells 
Out of my heart to-day. 
It rings like silver bells. 


Day,—way,—say,— They didn’t fit. Suppose you 
said, Out of my heart to-night: night,—bright (“God- 
dess excellently bright”), delight, delight: 


A lovely singing wells 
Out of my heart to-night. 
It rings like silver bells 
In gardens of delight. 


Bianca said it over and over, fingering the words with 
her mind, as though she were touching softly the bells 
of a gong,—a little gong that she had made, alone. It 
wasn’t wonderful like Ben Jonson, of course. But then: 
it was wonderful. It filled her with aching joy. “Gar- 
dens of delight.” She could wander in them forever, 
now. She had a key they hadn’t dreamt of, a better 
key than any poet had given her. 

She wanted to rush down and tell them. But she 
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couldn’t. She could only tell Mammy, and Papa, later. 
Maybe, some day, a long way off, she could tell Cousin ~ 
Louis. 

She wanted to sit perfectly still, hunched over her- 
self, pressing tight the bone of her right knee, her 
heart thudding with quick big beats, and her words, the 
words she had made, flying around her “chaste and 
fair”. She didn’t quite know what “chaste” meant. 
But it was a clear white word, like her own: white, 
clear, fair: “Excellently bright.” 


Til 


Bianca lay upstairs in the dark in the big bed, and 
thought: if they knew .. . The darkness was almost 
whole. The room was like a cave of shadows. Pale, 
windy moonlight in a thin stream from the room be- 
yond distorted the shadows. The bed was big and cool, 
but though she could toss about, Bianca lay very still 
and straight, in the large, oppressive dark. If they 
knew . 

She stared at the shape of the shadow above the 
dresser. She remembered how it used to frighten her 
when she was a very little girl. It looked like a hooded 
witch, black, evil, strange. She could frighten herself 
with it again, if she tried. he thrill of fear would be 
a relief. But she simply lay still, in the clutch of her 
relentless secret. 

How happy she had been when the shadows fright- 
ened her. She knew now. She remembered back to the 
time when she called out in her fear and they came to 
comfort her. Now she could not call. She dared not 
tell. The shadows were inside her, moving in her body, 
filling her with dark, helpless terror, 
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Why could she not go back to the time when she 
had been a little girl like any little girl,—like Florence? 
How did she change? One day she had been playing, 
with Mammy and Papa coming into her play like em- 
bodied reassurances of the essential rightness of things. 
And the next day she was a tormented hate, a dreadful 
longing. . . . Memories swam back: summer evenings, 
Mammy and Papa perched on camp-chairs on the stoop, 
in a row with the neighbors on their stoops. Walking 
up and down the block with Florric, arm in arm. Papa 
coming down to walk with them. Papa telling them 
stories. The island: a nameless mysterious wonderful 
island, with a sandy shore, where you swam, and where 
your ship came in. You would go there, when Papa’s 
ship came in, you and he and Florence. You picked 
fruits off the trees, and you built a house. You made 
a fire and cooked fish. The savages brought you beads 
and you never had to go to school or pay visits or 
anything: you were free and happy and playing all 
day on the island, far, far away, with only Florence 
and Papa, with his ship coming in. . . 

It was silly, thought Bianca impatiently, twisting in 
the bed. But it had been so happy. How could the 
hate have come? But it was there, like a stone or a 
board inside of her. And Mammy hadn’t even been in- 
vited to the island. And Bianca had hardly thought 
about it. How could she ever make up for it,—for 
forgetting Mammy? ‘The hate came again, in a hot 
wave, like a fever. She shook it off with another 
memory: 

She was a little girl again. It was Sunday. In the 
morning she walked with Papa in the park. And after 
dinner they played checkers, and she beat him: really, 
without his letting her. And then he built houses for 
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her with cards and matches. And when she was tired, 
he took her on his knee, with Grimm’s Fairy-Tales in 
the blue-and-gold cover, and read—and read. Cigar- 
smoke, and tumbled cards on the floor, and the youth 
who could not shiver and shake, and the smell of Papa’s 
skin, warm and familiar, and mixed with tobacco. 

The darkness flowed into the room and about the 
bed, surrounding her. If they knew... If he knew 
. . . Bianca worried: he must guess. When he came 
home now, she did not run to meet him as she used to 
do. And he knew it was not because she was a big 
girl: it was because she didn’t care. He was so— 
common. His voice was so loud, and he came home, 
and took off his collar, and his shoes, and sat in the 
big chair, in his old dressing-gown, in his slippers, over 
the paper. At dinner, he sat there, always the same, 
breaking off pieces of bread and stuffing them hur- 
riedly into his mouth. He never talked. He didn’t 
care about the things Bianca cared about . . . 

She remembered again. And the memory teased and 
pricked and ached in her. The stories Papa told: not 
only about the island, but true stories, about when he 
was a little boy, about the toy theater. It was he who 
had built it. The other little boys had only looked on 
and played with him when it was finished. He loved it 
still. He would sit for hours with the crumbly brown 
Goethe on his knee, and every once in a while he would 
stop and say softly, with a queer sad smile under his 
drooping pale mustaches: “Verweile doch, du bist so 
schon.” Or he would declaim in the manner of Irving: 
“TT be, or not to be: that is the question. Whether 
*tis better in the flesh to suffer The slings and arrows 
of outrageous: fortune—” And somehow, though he 
rolled his r’s and mouthed his words, and flung out his 
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hands too often, Bianca had thrilled to it and could not 
stop from chanting with him, and in a moment they 
were standing opposite each other, aflame with the 
passion of the theater, doing Romeo and Juliet . . . 

Mammy was out of all this. She had never cared 
about it as they had. She had laughed at them, in her 
inoffensive gentle way, but she had only laughed. She 
had never understood the splendid fire beneath their 
daily voices. There had been no toy theater in her 
childhood. 

And then Bianca knew that she must make it up 
to Mammy for leaving her out of it. What did the 
theater matter? What did anything matter but 
Mammy? With her soft brown hair, and her quiet 
brown eyes, and her white skin, her hands delicately 
freckled, the fingers with their downy golden hairs, her 
little mquth that never could say “Richard” to Papa, 
but always “Wicha’d,” like a child. Mammy. Mammy. 
Bianca wanted to rush out of bed and run downstairs 
and. take Mammy in her arms and kiss and kiss her. 
But the house was dark. It was perfectly still. There 
were only the shadows and the moon. 

Perhaps downstairs Mammy and Papa were awake, 
talking. How long had they been married? ‘Thirteen 
years? And Bianca was twelve. Papa had known 
Mammy at least three years longer than she. Oh, 
more. And all the years that Bianca was a baby, 
Papa and Mammy had been together-——every day— 
every night. Bianca was sick. Where had she been 
all the years before Papa came? When Mammy was 
a girl. When Mammy was as old as Bianca was now. 
And all the kisses. Could Bianca ever kiss Mammy 
enough? No, because all the time Papa would be 
there, too. Unless ... 
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Bianca tried to stop the thought. Then she knew 
coldly that she wanted Papa to die. She turned 
in the bed. The darkness remained the same. Noth- 
ing happened. God did not strike her. Perhaps this 
pain was punishment enough. But she couldn’t help 
it. She adored Mammy. And she could never have 
her, enough. She couldn’t run downstairs and climb 
into her bed. . . . Bianca stopped thinking, turning 
into a cold misery that ached under an intolerable un- 
lifting weight. There was nothing she could do. She 
could never tell. 

If they knew . . . At school, the girls and boys she 
saw every day. Miss Hendricks, with her calm, steady 
smile. Mr. Finch, with his straight thin dark face. 
Florence. Gertrude. Trudy, so cleanly athletic. 
Florrie, so comfortably tame. It was better to be 
tame than to be bad. So bad you could not tell. So 
bad that you were nothing but a black pain that took 
hold of your body and wound through it—black—black 
and dreadful. And mixed with the pain of a rotting 
conscience the awful longing. . . . They couldn’t even 
Imagine it. Bianca was the only one. Oh, the nights! 
Oh, God. And she would have to go on. Living. 
Going to school, like everybody else. Breakfast. 
Dinner. Talking to Mammy as though nothing were 
different. Only sometimes hugging her, hugging her 
terribly. Pretending to Papa. When she could. Tull 
he died. And then? Held in the black ache, in the 
big bed, alone, in the darkness, Bianca lay, and waited 
for dawn, to sleep. 


Papa was sick. Papa had been sick so long that it 
was impossible for him to make an end of it by dying. 
But he was dying. And a package had come, absurdly, 
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at that moment. Bianca had to run upstairs with the 
package. It was a hat-box. She stumbled. She ran, 
breathless, not knowing what she did. She put the box 
on the bed. That was wrong. She took it away and 
placed it on the table, very carefully. Then she got 
down on her knees. “O God, please if there is a God, 
O God, I will believe in you. Don’t let him die. Oh, 
God, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” It was a ridiculous 
prayer. She almost laughed as she crouched there 
stiffly on her knees. But he must not die. If only she 
thought hard enough he would not die. If he died, she 
had killed him. If he did not die, then she would know 
God had forgiven her: that she could not help her 
hate. She got up from her knees. Perhaps they 
wanted her. She did not know what to do with the 
hat-box. She glanced at it forlornly as she left the 
room. Downstairs Mammy came out into the hall to 
meet her. “It’s all right, darling. Papa is going to 
get well.” 

Bianca, a shaking heap, crying peacefully in 
Mammy’s arms. Not even thinking about Mammy’s 
arms around her. Only glad, glad that Papa would 
get well. And God had heard, and forgiven. 


IV 


The pattern of the days had changed. Slowly, im- 
perceptibly, irrevocably. .Bianca herself was almost 
the same. She had a very little more knowledge. She 
did not thrill now at the mere utterance of the word 
“Columbus” (oh, the breathless first time that she had 
seen him pleading with rough eager words in the high 
dark rich study of the Queen, matching his fever 
against the slow cool stupidity of the court, bringing 
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the egg out of his pocket . . . and then the weariness 
after triumph, the endless, endless seas, the mutinous 
muttering crew, the pitching water and the pitching 
sky, the thin ration, the desperate stubborn will .. . 
the haze that did not lift, that incredibly solidified into 
land!). She did not, now, wander home with a newly- 
learned word on her lips, turning it over and over like 
a hard delicious candy (there had been the word “‘peri- 
meter,” for instance,—a smooth miracle of a word that 
had, for some inexplicable unimportant reason been 
like a glimpse of Keats’s Grecian Urn). School was 
no longer high adventure, an opening of numberless tall 
windows upon an inaccessible world. The days were 
not the infinite hours of childhood. ‘The seasons, too, 
had their periods. The cloak of charm and wonder had 
fallen from Mammy and Papa. They were now parents 
much like other parents, people, absorbed in private 
interests and cares, like other people. Life was no 
longer made up of satisfying foods, and stories, and a 
penetration into luminous mysteries. Much of it was 
mere routine: the dreary business of brushing your 
teeth, buttoning your shoes, struggling into your dress 
without mussing your hair; walking to school through 
the bleak morning park; getting your lessons, with the 
threat of an answer you had forgotten teasing the back 
of your brain; Monday morning, with Mammy com- 
plaining of wet weather on wash-day; Friday evening 
stretching out like a bright pale railroad track because 
you could lie late on Saturday; Sunday, with a fat din- 
ner at one, and stupid company creaking in, in patent- 
leather shoes, upon the spacious hours of amber 
afternoon. 

Bianca no longer accepted life as a gift,—abundant 
but natural. She scratched its surface like a chicken 
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picking for corn,—seeking out the round, golden, juicy 
morsels that rendered tolerable the vast grey barnyard, 
with its noises of nothing and its unpleasant unneces- 
sary odors. There were moments, whole hours, that 
were an unimaginable banquet. You could not tell 
when they would come, or how depart; they were like 
the little table in the fairy-tale, “little table, appear!” 
and there it was: set in the midst of the big-windowed 
desert of desks and black-boards that was school, set 
before the heavy old book-case that leaned like the 
Pisan tower against the living-room wall, set in the 
midst of the smooth broad walks of the park, among 
the scattering shrilly shouting children and the stone 
poets and the trees clothed in shredded sun. Only, un- 
like the little table, these banquets of Bianca’s were 
not to be summoned, or, if they were, she did not know 
with what magic formula. They were moments packed 
with sensation, and yet they had the quality of dreams, 
that immateriality, that infinitude. Books could give 
them to her. Music, sometimes. A trick of light 
among the tree-tops in the Mall, of color in the corner 
of a great room. One or two persons fed her with such 
moments. And sometimes Bianca would seek them out, 
in narrow solitude, when an impulse beat up in her like 
another heart beating in her breast, making her want 
to find words whereby it escaped from her body and 
became a separate live entity,—a poem. 

When she was writing, sitting hunched over her small 
high desk in the little room overlooking the back yard, 
with its clothes-lines and its lilac bushes, swaying her 
shoulders faintly in the blind rhythm of the words, 
hunting the words with sightless eyes and strung, tense 
mind,—nothing mattered but the moment’s impulse, the 
moment’s necessity. When she leaned over the railing 
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of the gymnasium at a basketball game, watching Ger- 
trude’s quick leaping figure dancing after the ball, the 
flying hair, the battling wrists,—and then, afterwards, 
in the lavatory, listening to her movements behind the 
rubber curtains, envying her clean strong body, 
staring at her flushed damp face, thrust out for a 
second of triumphing ribald song, or, swinging along 
beside her over darkening pavements, speechlessly con- 
tent, drinking in her nearness with the cool air and the 
roofed-in-sky,—then nothing mattered but the mo- 
ment’s emotion, the moment’s adequacy. 

Trudy was tall and thin and muscular, with a tri- 
angular face and long, pointed hands. Her straight, 
short, dark hair was always flying. Bianca delighted 
to look at her. She worshiped Trudy’s physical activ- 
ities,—the same Bianca who would exchange the best of 
walks for the worst of books. She admired Trudy’s 
expensively simple clothes,—the same Bianca whom 
Mammy could never get to waste precious hours at the 
dressmaker’s. She moped deliciously over Trudy’s 
spasmodic neglect of her,—the same Bianca who had 
coldly denounced Florence’s resentment at her own 
defection. 

Bianca’s desk was next to Trudy’s at school. 
Bianca, coming early, would write a little note to 
Trudy while she waited for her, and stick it between the 
_ ink-well and the desk. Sometimes she would finger the 
books to be used that morning, or chew her pen over 
the luscious last paragraph of a composition,—Bianca 
was given to admiring her compositions. But at the 
flicker of Trudy’s shadow, she would look up hastily, 
meeting Trudy’s grin, and with one voice they would ex- 
claim: “Carthago delendum EST!” Exactly why they 
wanted Carthage destroyed no one ever knew, least of 
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all Bjanca. But somehow the ringing Ciceronian 
phrase, which they enjoyed for its sheer theatricality 
and sonorousness, had grown into a slogan, a pass- 
word, of which neither tired. 

This morning Bianca was the late one. Her dismay 
was sharpened by the picture of Gertrude, late yester- 
day afternoon, clearing out a choked and littered desk. 
Bianca’s desk.was even more horrible, but she had gone 
lazily home, and now she thought with a pang of throw- 
ing open the lid upon that confusion beside Trudy’s 
neatly ordered interior. As she came into the room she 
met Gertrude’s “Carthago” with a sighing “delendum 
est” that failed on the final syllable. “It’s all right 
for you,” said Bianca, with only apparent irrelevance, 
“your desk’s in order.” 

“Isn't it just!’ gloated Trudy, flinging up the lid 
and revealing stacked books, a square pile of fresh 
paper, and pens and erasers lying comfortably on their 
proper ledge. “Gosh! what a job. lLet’s see yours.” 

Bianca groaned, and opened her own. 

The books were stacked in ordered rows, a square 
pile of fresh paper lay in one corner, and the pens 
and erasers lay comfortably on their proper ledge. 
rudy: Yous. 

“Yep.” Trudy grinned. 

“Oh, you are an angel.” Bianca put out her hand 
aud touched her friend’s. A little electric thrill shot 
along her arm. 

_They cried out with one voice: “Carthago delendum 
EST!” 

As swiftly, Gertrude looked up, drew her brown 
paw away from Bianca, and bending toward her, 
whispered: “Quit it. Here’s the Old Lady.” 

The Old Lady was not more than forty at most. 
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Her tall angular body, her unlined sallow face, her 
meager, tightly combed hair, seemed to symbolize the 
years of starved emotions and painful small successes 
which are the lot of an ill-paid high-school teacher 
whose ideals are livelier than her ideas. The Old Lady 
did not encourage “crushes,” and hand-holding she ab- 
horred as a token of horrid frailty. Her entrance was 
usually the signal for Gertrude to get up, rather too 
ostentatiously Bianca thought, and leave the room, for 
a drink of water or exercise in the corridor—anything 
that took her away from the pale bony low-voiced 
woman on the platform. 

This time they had been caught red-handed as it 
were. “Why, Gertrude,” the Old Lady’s remonstrance 
was as quictly spoken as it was deeply felt, “you’re 
too grown-up for that, surely.” 

Bianca flushed guiltily. Trudy was far less dem- 
onstrative than she, and this had been her own offense. 
Trudy half shrugged her shoulders and muttered 
something unintelligible. Bianca suddenly wished des- 
perately to be alone with Trudy on a desert island— 
anywhere, where she could touch that thin tanned hand 
with her own whenever she chose, with no one to cast 
disapproving glances at her and fill her with wonder 
about the queer exquisite agitation that she longed 
not to be ashamed of. 

The bell rang sharply for ten seconds. Time for. 
class. Bianca plucked out a book and shut her desk- 
lid with a soft bang. As she rose to leave the room she 
felt a tug at her sleeve. It was Trudy, with a strange 
look in her green eyes. | 

“We don’t have any classes together this morning, 
and this afternoon I’ve got to go to the dentist. I'll 
see you at Helen’s to-night?” 
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“Yes,” answered Bianca in a whisper, she didn’t 
know why. But all the way down the corridor her 
heart was beating faster, she was listening to a voice- 
less song: “I’ll see you at Helen’s to-night? .. . at 
Helen’s to-night? . . . to-night?” 

Friday evening. A sense of immense freedom. From 
home-work, from the family, from everything and 
every one that might interrupt Bianca’s holiday spirit. 
Friday evening meant escape—escape from the monot- 
ony of routine, into a timeless world of certain pleas- 
ure and possible adventure. 

To-night, Friday evening had a new edge to it. It 
was not because she was going to Helen’s,—week-ends 
implied such informal parties: the interest of a faintly 
strange environment, with the agreeable accompani- 
ment of gossip and chocolates. It was not simply be- 
cause she was to see Gertrude there. After all, she saw 
Gertrude every day, and these encounters, fond as 
she was, could not invariably be tinged with excite- 
ment. But Gertrude’s words of the morning had sung 
in Bianca’s ears like a refrain all day. 

She came into Helen’s sitting-room, after a brisk 
walk through lamp-chequered nocturnal streets, with 
eyes that blinked less at the bright light than with the 
effort not to hunt out Gertrude first. Bianca did not 
care to betray an affection which every girl present 
accepted, as she accepted her assigned lessons. She 
flung Trudy a careless word between two cordial 
greetings to girls she cared little for. Choosing a chair 
with her usual interest in small comforts, she popped 
a fat chocolate cream into her mouth, and bent an 
ear to the buzz of talk about a popular comedy. 

Perhaps it was because Gertrude made no move that 
Bianca was able to take this evening like another. As 
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soon as she was seated, within easy reach of candy and 
able to dabble in school gossip as in familiar waters" 
where she need not swim, Bianca’s excitement dropped 
away before a warm lapping content. A half hour 
passed, and neither she nor Gertrude had noticed each 
other. They were in different corners of the room. 
Another half hour, and Bianca had forgotten the re- 
frain. A quarter hour, and the main consideration in 
her mind was whether Helen would offer them lemonade 
or cocoa, and—as she picked up a new novel—whether 
she might take her drink and the romance together 
and ignore the company. 

It was at that moment that she became aware of a 
thin brown hand laid upon the book she was holding 
and Gertrude’s somewhat husky voice in her ear. 
“What’re you readin’ this for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Bianca ruffled the pages. “I 
hadn’t begun it, really.” There was something odd in 
Gertrude’s muffled tones, but Bianca scarcely realized 
it. 

“Stupid, isn’t it?” 

Bianca, recognizing that Gertrude meant not the 
unread novel, but the already tiresome party, nodded 
assent. “Yes... I’m hungry.” Food might allay 
boredom. 

Gertrude said vaguely: “Uh-huh,” and drew the book 
out of Bianca’s hands. Bianca moved to lean against 
a puffily upholstered chair. Gertrude put her hand 
on Bianca’s arm. 

“Bee,” she said softly, “let’s get out.” 

Bianca only looked at her inquiringly, with a faint 
hope stirring in her eyes. She couldn’t leave before she 
was called for. She didn’t want, either, to miss the 
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feast that was to take the place of a more stimulating 
symposium. 

“Come on,” said Gertrude, more insistently. ‘“There’s 
no one in the bed room. Let’s go in there.” ) 

A vague thin thrill crept through Bianca. She did 
not know why, but as they moved out of the lighted 
noisy room toward the dark empty one across the hall, 
she tried to do so unnoticed. 

As they entered the bedroom Trudy silently and 
swiftly shut the door behind them. Bianca felt a little 
pang. She thought it was because they had so shame- 
lessly withdrawn to this dear solitude. Her hand was 
slow to find the light. Groping for it, she felt Trudy’s 
firm clasp on her arm. 

“Don’t,” she was whispering. ‘We don’t want any 
light.” 

Bianca was surprised, and happy, the dark hummed 
with her happiness,—again the funny little pang. The 
windows gave on an unlighted court. Bianca could see 
nothing but the impossible shapes of looming furniture. 
She began to feel for a chair. 

“No,” muttered Trudy. “Don’t let’s sit down. Let’s 
lie down, on the floor.” 

Bianca made no protest. Her heart was beating 
faster now, so fast that though the queer ashamed 
feeling was stronger, her heart hammered it down. 
She dropped softly to the rug. Trudy was lying there 
at full length in the darkness. Bianca could feel the 
warm familiar body that she could not see. 

“Don’t lie all the way over there,” whispered Trudy. 
There was a hint almost of laughter in her whisper. 
It was not quite scorn. Bianca moved toward her 
voice. In a moment they were in each other’s arms. 
They lay there, close, close,—Bianca could feel Trudy’s 
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heart beating against her own breast. They drew 
apart. Bianca touched Trudy’s hair and began play- 
ing with the silky strands of it till her fingertips tin- 
gled. Trudy lay still. Bianca could hear her breath~ 
ing in the dark. She said no word. Bianca was 
ashamed. And happy. She had never been so happy 
before. The lift and fall of Trudy’s breast, the smell 
of her hair, the rich darkness of the room, were min- 
gled in a painful wonderful ecstasy. Trudy... 
‘eudy <)s-. 

Slowly Gertrude sat up. 

“J hear some one coming,” she said. 

Bianca almost leapt to her feet. She could feel her 
cheeks grow hot. Gertrude rose more quietly. “Put 
on the light,” she said. 

As Bianca pushed the button she heard the tinkle 
of ice in glass. 

“It’s lemonade,” she said. They were the only 
words she had uttered since they came into the room. 
Gertrude gave a short throaty laugh. 

“Come,” she said, “they’ll be looking for us.” 
Bianca put out her hand to touch once more the arm 
that had sent spinning needles through her in the dark. 
But Trudy drew away. The episode was over. Bianca 
was relieved, her shame slowly fading, and wretched 
with regret for one irrecoverable moment. 

Trudy opened the door, Bianca snapped off the 
light. They drifted wordlessly into the room where 
the glasses were clinking. 


Vv 


The greyish light that filtered thinly through the 
curtains let in a stream of evil magic. Bianca moved 
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restlessly in the tumbled bed. Mixed with the early 
morning drowsiness was a sense of strain, the effort 
to win back some odd, terrible dream, without sinking 
into it again, without waking herself by the need to 
recall it clearly. But she was awake. The unpleasant- 
ness was touched with excitement now. The excite- 
ment was chastened by a feeling of guilt. Bianca had 
done something wrong. She couldn’t remember what 
it was. But it was dreadful. It was unspeakable. It 
was interesting in a way that nothing else was 
interesting. 

Suddenly she knew. She had done nothing. She 
had dreamed ... She saw it again distinctly: the 
crooked stain. The impression was so vivid that she 
pushed away the covers. Her gown was creased and 
warm from being twisted about her hot, tossing, un- 
conscious body all night. 

It had been only adream. And yet a dream like that 
must mean something. Could all the things she had 
thought . . . but she couldn’t help thinking, could 
she? . . . could they do something to her body? Was 
she going to be sick? Now, when she had mastered the 
awful want, the terrible hate—was she going to be pun- 
ished for what was over and done? 

It was quite light. It was—she leaned over to peer 
through half-shut eyes at the clock—it was just seven. 
And she had promised Gertrude to be at school early 
to go over that paper with her. If Gertrude knew! 
. . . If anybody knew what she was really like. Could 
any one else be like that? 

She got up suddenly and thrust her feet into her 
slippers. She could hear Papa and Mammy moving 
about downstairs. There was something refreshing 
about the common daily act of lacing her shoes, of 
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combing out her tangled hair before the glass. She 
looked into her eyes. Quiet, grey. The pupils weren’t 
even bigger than usual. You couldn’t tell anything by 
her eyes. Did every one hide something . . . behind 
their eyes ...? . 

All the while that she was dressing, with quick vig- 
orous movements that were meant to shake off the 
nightmare, to draw her into the clear light of day and 
wash off, with plenty of lathery soap, the contamina- 
tion of dreams,—the wall, the mirror, the washstand, 
the floor, showed the faint recurrent pattern of the 
dream. 

Bianca ran downstairs to the ordinary hasty break- 
fast. Her hat and her books were waiting in the front 
hall, ready to rush off with her to school. Papa had 
just left. The remains of his breakfast cluttered the 
dining-table. Mammy was in the kitchen talking to the 
girl about dinner. She came in to tell Bianca that she 
must eat her cereal. 

“But I don’t want any, really. It’s too silly. It 
isn’t good for you to eat when you don’t feel like it.” 

“But, Bianca, you must have nourishing food. A 
growing girl...” Mammy’s worried voice, pitched 
high, sounded like Aunt Tracy’s. Bianca hugged to 
herself the daily commonplace of this high anxious 
tone, the foolish familiar phrasing, the funny “Yr” in 
“wowing,” as a convalescent might find rich warmth 
in her worn old dress, after wearing nothing but crisply 
laundered bed-things. She had thought she must tell 
Mammy, but how could she, this way? Perhaps it was 
only an idiotic nightmare that you couldn’t explain. 

School was as always. For a bare minute the meet- 
ing with Gertrude left her embarrassed, remembering. 
But then—it was silly, after all. And the day went 
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forward. Only sometimes, once at the lunch-hour, when 
she saw a little pool of spilled cocoa on the boards of 
the lunch-table, she felt unhappy. It was just a half- 
recalled, ugly dream. 

Bianca came home at early dusk. For almost an 
hour she sat over her homework, but whenever she 
looked up and out of the window, or at the book-case, 
something in the grey light reminded her of the morn- 
ing and filled her with a vague fear of the night. She 
must tell Mammy. She couldn’t. But she must. 

At dinner-time she knew she would not tell. The 
gas-light shone brightly on the damask of the cloth, 
picked out spots of light on the cosy rolls of butter, 
gleamed agreeably on Papa’s active fork, and on 
Mammy’s soft coils of hair. 

“Well, Bianca, what did you do to-day?” Papa, 
waiting for the meat, never failed. 

“Oh—nothing.” Bianca, buttering a bit of bread, 
made her time-honored response. 

Mammy’s gentle contrapuntal querulousness came in: 
“You always say that, Bianca. It seems to me that 
you might have something to say, after being away 
all day.” 

Yes, she had something to say. But she couldn’t 
say it here. What if she did! Bianca tried to imagine 
Mammy’s voice, Papa’s eyes. She hushed her thoughts 
with a rapid unexpected recital of what had happened 
at school. They listened eagerly, almost without in- 
terruption. Bianca was ashamed before the grateful 
passion with which they seized upon these morsels of 
her day. She never gave them more. Perhaps she was 
wicked, and that was why. . . . She hurried on. 

All during the evening, while she sat with them in the 
living-room, Papa rustling the paper, reading out bits 
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here and there, Mammy turning her embroidery frame, 
biting off threads, leaning forward to choose a colored 
silk,—Bianca kept looking up from her book to watch 
them, and wonder. She couldn’t tell. And yet, as the 
darkness thickened, and the old, old sense of street- 
lamps on cold pavements, far stars in a cold sky, 
fastened upon her, chilly, unreasonable, fearful,—she 
knew that she must. 

The clock struck the half-hour. 

“Tsn’t it bed-time, Bianca??? Mammy was as regu- 
lar as a cuckoo. “School to-morrow, you know.” 

Usually Bianca fought this hour. To-night she rose, 
slowly, almost with relief that the evening was over. 
And yet as she said good-night and moved up the 
stairs she was assailed by the knowledge that the night 
had only begun. 

She was pulling off her hair-ribbon when she heard 
Mammy’s soft rapid steps on the stairs. Again relief 
struggled with anxiety. Mammy came in. Bianca was 
sitting down to unlace her shoes. Mammy sat down 
in the rocker. Bianca knew without looking up the 
faint worried frown that drew her small rough eye- 
brows together. 

“Bianca, there’s something you didn’t tell me.” 

“Yes,” the monosyllable was like pushing away a 
weight. 

“Bee, dear, you know . . .”. Mammy did not finish. 
There was a pause. She waited. Bianca, too, waited, 
fingering the stocking she had pulled off, hunting for 
words. 

“It isn’t anything that happened. I had a 
fh hie 5 a ad 

“Yes?”? Mammy’s voice was low and reasurring. 

Slowly, in broken phrases, bending once to unlace 
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her other shoe with quick snapping noises, Bianca told. 

“That’s vewy stwange,” said Mammy, but without 
annoyance, only wonder. 

There were silences, punctuated by Mammy’s little 
sentences. 

“And you say you dweamed it all?” 

“Yes,” said Bianca. She could look at Mammy 
now. It was so plain. But it was miraculous, too. 
And that she should dream about it without knowing 
anything, ever ... That was the most miraculous of 
all. She felt elated, as though she had graduated over- 
night into the adult world, as though she had been 
given a surprising present. Bewildered, a little. Won- 
dering. 

She got into bed. Mammy turned out the light. 
Mammy bent over her, tucking in the covers, patting 
her as though she were a baby again. When, really 
‘ Mammy kissed her, many soft brief kisses. And 
left her. 

Bianca snuggled under the quilt, her knees pulled 
up, thinking. Then it wasn’t wrong. Then every girl 

She must try and forget about it. But it wasn’t 
wicked. And it was wonderful. 

She felt pity for men, whose lives must be so dull, 
undignified by pain, having no great event for which to 
prepare. She was proud of being a woman. Proud 
that her unconscious body should so mysteriously have 
instructed her dream. 

Warmth stole over her, coursed through her body, 
warmth and drowsiness. Her head felt heavy on the 
cool, smooth, soft pillow. 

She shrugged together in pure animal content. 

She slept. 
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Bianca hardly realized the social setting that de- 
lighted Mammy, the business setting that worried 
Papa, the tangle of the daily family affairs,—because 
these things were the background rather than the fur- 
niture of her existence. Even school, with its tedious 
or exciting lessons, its dull or attractive teachers, its 
ball-games and candy-pulls and examinations, touched 
her less than an accident of light and color on a sum- 
mer afternoon in the park, or a sense of frosty foreign 
streets on the way to her own warm, lighted, familiar 
room, or the taste of foods: ice-cream slipping smooth 
and cold down a throat parched with Spring heats; 
bread and cheese making crisp speckles on a thick 
closely-printed page; creamy coffee flanked by toast 
and jam on the Saturday morning’s tray balanced on 
lazy knees in bed; sweet crackers mixed with the savor 
of sea-salt as she buried her wet body in hot sands, one 
slow finger barely testing the velvet smoothness of a 
pink and purple shell. There was a sense of heightened 
vitality that sprang up with praise from the teachers 
or some mark of affection from Trudy. There was the 
rare incommunicable thrill of fitting words together in 
a way they should go. But what she cared for chiefly 
was a sense of well-being that came to her with peculiar 
force when she read a passage from some Stoic philos- 
opher, herself crouched in an expensively upholstered 
chair drawn between the curtained window and the hot 
bright leap of a fire. 

Occasionally Bianca dreamed herself ahead into a 
world curiously unlike, more curiously like, the one 
about her. Mammy and Papa were not there, and yet 
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they were not missed. Gertrude may have been there. 
School, college, were over and done. Marriage was 
possible, but too unreal to consider. Perhaps she 
might have a career,—discover a secret talent for put- 
ting paint on canvas; go on the stage: be Lady Mac- 
beth, be Juliet; or be a new woman: a lawyer, winning 
cases against difficult odds. She did not want to teach, 
that was drab. More vivid dreams were those in which 
she sat in a box at the theater. Papa and Mammy 
were there this time, and scattered among the audience, 
relatives, friends, the women who called on Mammy, 
the men with whom Papa played cards; there was a 
great stir of talk; it was a first night of importance: 
things happened rapidly, splendidly, wrapped in the 
glow of the footlights; and when the first act was 
over and the cry of “Author! Author!” was lifted all 
over the house, Bianca, a small thunder-shaken figure 
in an evening gown, with a train, was making her 
speech of thanks. 

There was another dream, that made her choke with 
longing. The dream of Europe. London, by prefer- 
ence. Small, quiet streets, Bianca saw it, with dull re- 
spectable houses, whose age oddly erased the dullness 
and the respectability, and shed a foggy glamor about 
them instead. Little taverns, where you ate chops 
and drank beer under a hovering hungry waiter, like 
David Copperfield’s. The Temple, grave and stuffy, 
where you lounged like Pendennis. Covent Garden, 
which to Bianca meant the opera house. Piccadilly 
Circus, which she thought of as.a supernatural Colum- 
bus Circle, all pretty shabby flower-girls and men bril- 
liantly correct in evening dress. Fogs, thick heavy 
grey blankets of it wrapped about the houses and the 
taverns and the courts, wrapped about the people send- 
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ing their curt beautiful British speech into the mist, 
wrapped about the lamps that studded the streets wav- 
eringly like cloudy topazes. Oh, London, better than 
all. 

It was escape. Such escape as Bianca looked for 
more eagerly, tasted more fully, in the books that were 
never long out of her hand. The shelves of the Public 
Library were long rows of bottled intoxication,—such 
dusty grimy bottles for such sweet sharp liquors. 
There were the books you read at school: Cesar, 
whom you never could see, because of the gerunds and 
ablatives that got between you and the dull movements 
of his troops; Cicero, whom you rather liked, shouting 
down Catiline in ringing periods; Chaucer, whom you 
loved, intimately, like a dinner hour with jolly guests; 
Shakespeare, who lifted you up and set you on a hill- 
top, who lit you with flambeaux all the way to the 
Globe Theater, where you sat, tranced, among the cries 
of vendors, the shriekings in the pit, the smell of 
orange-peel, the sudden scent from a velvet lord near 
the stage, with London clamoring beyond, and the 
creak of dusty boards and the plain sign: “A heath” 
before you,—making a too dizzy potion. There was 
Dickens, comfortable as hot tea in a frosty twilight. 
There was Thackeray, a little too sharp, but pleasant 
enough. There was Lamb, fragrant as one of his own 
succulent infant pigs. ‘There was Browning, who was 
a flame and a song. There was Burns, and Milton,— 
they only gave you the tedious things to study, for 
reasons you couldn’t name. There was Wordsworth, 
who was like bread-and-butter after Keats and Shelley 
(yet they put him on a peak beside Them!). There were 
French books, too, and German books, but they were 
like Cesar: whatever flavors they had, so doused with 
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moods and tenses that it was like eating a thin gruel to 
read them, 

No pages she read at school, with recitations and 
stupid pupils and the bell ringing at the wrong minute, 
to come between her and the hovering mood of the book, 
could touch, for pleasure and deep. disturbance, the 
pages she found for herself, plucking out volume after 
volume from the shelves labeled “Drama” in the wide 
drab room whose very vestibule winged her feet as she 
pulled open the heavy door of the Public Library. 
Bianca took Ibsen in rapid gulps, chewing the cud of 
one play as she bit into another. Then there was all 
of Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, a little Barker, some 
Shaw (he was harder, and less real). There was Gals- 
worthy, to be taken like Ibsen. That led her into the 
novels again. And then there were scraps of biogra- 
phy, the Browning letters (not nearly so exciting as 
she had hoped). And for sauce, piquant mouthfuls of 
Villon, and a reading and re-reading of the Buch der 
Lieder, which made her bones ache and set melodies 
ringing in her veins. 

Escape there must be somehow from the savorless 
reality of this old-fashioned house, with its accumu- 
lation of ugly sentimental ornaments and absurd family 
pictures; from the talk, the endless, repetitious, foot- 
less talk that flowed over and around her: Mammy 
about clothes and recipes and the weather and clothes, 
Papa about business and his pains and the weather 
and business, aunts, uncles, people, about fashions and 
meals and business and the weather. It was strange, 
how dull people could entertain and absorb you if they 
moved through a play, and how, in real life, they 
pushed the lid down upon your curiosity and upon 
your peace. 
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Bianca remembered proudly that even when she had 
been a baby she had had an engaging childish ideal- 
ism. She looked back to the Russo-Japanese War,— 
it had meant to her merely a noise in the newspapers 
Papa read every morning and all day Sunday, and a 
sense of embarrassment in the classroom where a little 
Japanese boy, all ebony and ivory, and a little Russian 
girl, stolid and pasty, recited their lessons with Bianca. 
Bianca had not cared for the little girl, but she had 
sympathized with Russia, which she identified with the 
Siberian steppe. Port Arthur was nothing but a warm, 
flowered, fruity peninsula. Why couldn’t Japan— 
that little, lovely island—spare to the vast icy plains 
that were Russia a mere bough of blossom for her 
joy? Bianca knew better now. But she believed that 
even if she had known better then, she would have dif- 
fered from Them with their matter-of-fact loyalties, 
their dull references to treaties and tariffs and things 
quite foreign to the noble, unbusinesslike world in which 
she felt at home. 

She wondered if she were quite alone in her differ- 
ence of opinion. There was Mr. Wagner. Mr. Wag- 
ner lived four houses down the street. He wore a large 
grizzled head on top of a slight, faintly crooked body. 
He had a thick German accent. He would come, oc- 
casionally, to play chess with Papa. Or you would see 
him in the cigar-store on the corner, exchanging gossip 
with the old man who kept the shop, and who liked his 
game of checkers with a customer now and then. Mrs. 
Wagner was grizzled, too, but she was also marceled, 
and used the broad “‘A”’ when she remembered it. The 
Wagner boys had lent their voices to the spontaneous 
choir which had thrilled Bianca in that distant summer 
twilight. There had been nothing mysterious about the 
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Wagners. Until, one day, without announcement, 
without, so far as any one could discover, the excuse of 
a difficulty or a quarrel, Mr. Wagner went away. No 
one knew, not even Mrs. Wagner, or the boys, where 
he went, or if he would ever come back. The neigh- 
bors, including Mammy, received the news with aston- 
ishment qualified by pity for Mrs. Wagner and amused 
disdain for the runaway. Mr. Wagner was spoken of 
as though he were just that,—a naughty foolish boy 
running from home. Sometimes a note of censure for 
his wife crept into the gossip. People, Papa too, 
thought she may have been to blame. But of course 
Wagner was always a little queer. And then, months 
and months later, he came back. And life went on as 
before. Throughout, Bianca’s sympathies were with 
Mr. Wagner. She wondered where he had been, and 
instead of thinking it odd that he should have gone, 
she marveled at his return. That, to her, was the 
strange part of the whole story. She thought him 
clever and adventurous, something of a wily Ulysses 
perhaps, with a German way of talking. But mostly 
he was silent. 

Escape would have been a noble miracle for Bianca. 
But the only escape possible for her was at the end of 
her pen-point. Sometimes she wondered if she shouldn’t 
write about the most daily, the most trivial, most dis- 
gusting, commonplaces. That would startle people 
more than romance. But no one would dare. What 
vexed Bianca most was the want of experience. What- 
ever she wrote, whether it was a poem that just flowed 
onto the paper, or a set composition for school, she 
was always being admonished because she had no ex- 
perience. Teachers told Mammy that Bianca should 
write about the things she knew. Aunt Tracy, putting 
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her plump white finger to her faint blonde mustache, 
and smiling unctiously, would declare that Bianca 
was “beyond” her. Bianca, avid and resentful, ached 
at criticisms and compliments alike. She demanded 
urgently that half-comprehended, far-off, difficult 
thing they called “experience,” and felt that she 
couldn’t write about such daily trivialties as walking 
in the park, or practicing piano, when words colored 
like jewels and fragrant as spices waited to be plucked 
by her itching fingers. She began stories, with no plot 
in her head, nothing but a mood of black disaster, 
of tangled dooms. They came to nothing. But she 
went on, brooding, envying the adult world, condoling 
with Mr. Wagner, pitying herself. 

Ah, and how they denied her, robbed her of that 
harsh, acid, medicinal experience she craved. Not all 
parents did so. Mrs. Mintern . . . meager-bodied, 
dowdy, with the pink face and mild eyes of a little girl, 
with the quiet voice of an old lady,—Mrs. Mintern was 
different. Vera Mintern, sturdy, red-cheeked, hard- 
eyed Vera, who seemed so much stronger and shrewder 
than her own mother, talked carelessly of bringing 
blankets and groceries to distressful ancient women, 
dying among torn and dirty bed-clothes in an aura of 
bad smells. Bianca envied Vera. Mammy would only 
shudder and send a check. Bianca would never know 
from Mammy, from Papa, what it meant to be an old, 
sick, moneyless creature. Bianca resented Mammy, 
resented Papa. Protecting her from age and sickness 
and poverty, hiding the dazzling face of death with a 
napkin, locking her in from life. 
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The evening that Papa died had for Bianca the 
accent and the unreality of dream. She had a confused 
sense of Mammy’s quiet tears, Aunt Tracy’s protec- 
tive embrace, the gentle authoritativeness of Doctor 
Conrad, and a feeling of Papa’s remoteness from the 
_ whole vague troubled scene. Bianca had no tears at 
all. She was disappointed at that. She thought it was 
perhaps because they had known ever since his illness 
that Papa would die so, without warning, in a night, 
in an hour. And yet to meet the first recognizable grief 
in one’s life with such a stony gaze seemed to Bianca 
not quite nice. She felt that she was being disloyal, 
in different ways, to Aunt Tracy and to Papa. Aunt 
Tracy, flaunting her long, respected widowhood, must 
expect her to cry. And Papa... And then, unex- 
pectedly to herself, Bianca was running to her own 
room and closing the door on a passion of weeping. It 
was Mammy who found her at last, when it was over, 
and brought her downstairs, feeling relieved and ex- 
alted, and yet ashamed that she should have wept as 
she did, without really thinking of Papa. 

And slowly, strangely, it was morning, and Bianca, 
awkwardly getting into her clothes, was remembering 
that she had been asleep when it actually happened, 
and that she had not seen him yet. She was afraid of 
seeing him. She had never seen a dead person. And it 
would be just that, and not Papa any more in any way. 

There was some discussion between Mammy and 
Aunt Tracy as to whether she should go in. Mammy 
said no, why should Bianca have that memory of 
Richard? Aunt Tracy said by all means, yes, in after 
years she would never forgive herself. ‘They did not 
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ask Bianca what she wanted. She didn’t know. It was 
Aunt Tracy who won. 

Bianca went into the room alone. It was Papa’s 
bedroom,—but it was like a strange place. Papa lay on 
the bed,—it was Papa, moveless as the footboard, his 
body stiffly outlined beneath the sheet, his face a queer 
color Bianca had never seen, neither white nor ivory, 
his lips neither red nor black nor grey. He looked like 
a waxen effigy of himself, even to the way the lids were 
pulled down over the eyes. He had a dignity Bianca 
had never believed possible for him. She observed him 
as she might have observed an effigy, without emotion, 
with an uncomfortable feeling that she should be having 
an emotion. She thought she should kiss him, but she 
was afraid. She was glad she had been allowed to 
come in alone. For a moment she knelt by the bed, 
not to pray, not to see more closely the strange object 
she had come to see, simply because it was the one 
gesture that occurred to her. Then she arose and went 
out. Her throat ached with the effort of trying to 
make herself cry. 

The day of the funeral dawned clear and warm. 
Bianca found it odd that the weather should continue 
brilliant, that the sun should shine and winds blow, 
when the entire routine of existence had been so pro- 
foundly disturbed. She noticed from behind the curtain 
a passer-by glance at the crépe on the doorbell and 
lift his hat to it, and she felt that this was right and 
fine. She wished faintly that Papa could know. He 
might have liked it. Certainly he would have liked 
nothing else: the streams of visitors, most of whom 
Mammy saw, and all of whom murmured the same words 
in the same accents, as though they had all been taught 
by the same master ; the heavily odorous wreaths that 
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had for Bianca the horrible association of embalming 
fluid; the men whom Bianca did not see, who came to 
do the work of embalming, and the men, whom she did 
not see but feared to hear, who brought the coffin, and 
later, the camp-stools; the gorgeous tart from Sherry’s 
sent by Mammy’s Jewish friends, the Neanders, which 
Bianca thought it wicked to enjoy. All this seemed 
to Bianca irrelevant and disgusting. Even the dignity 
of the funeral service seemed wrong to her. She wished, 
vaguely, that she belonged to a church, the Catholic 
Church preferably, so that she might surrender herself 
privately to its misty consolations. She thought that 
Papa must feel uncomfortable, lacking the ritual his 
own father would have taken for granted. Papa, in his 
coffin, helplessly accepting the eulogies of a man who 
had been born a Presbyterian, married an Episcopalian, 
become a Unitarian, and was now using a creedless 
burial service over a dead agnostic of Lutheran descent. 

Certain things were definitely and unforgettably 
impressed upon Bianca. There must be no “fuss,”— 
no passion of mourning, no excess above the decent, 
the quiet, the expected show of grief. Mammy’s black 
veil must be bordered with crépe measured to the right 
fraction of an inch. Perhaps the most important thing 
was the order of the carriages from the house to the 
cemetery. It was as important as a wedding: the 
bride and groom, the parents of the bride... but 
of course, this wasn’t a wedding, and Papa wouldn’t 
have cared who followed whom. Why should any one 
care for him? 

Bianca forgot these things as she neared the ceme- 
tery. The coach held her and Mammy and Aunt Tracy 
and Uncle Julius, the one brother of Papa’s living near 
enough to come. The shades were drawn so that they 
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couldn’t see the bright day outside. Mammy, foreign 
in her mourning, held her handkerchief to her eyes; 
Aunt Tracy was smoothing her black kid gloves ; Uncle 
Julius, his face sallow and crumpled like a piece of old 
newspaper, was leaning hard on the cane he held 
between his legs. The only noise was the creaking of 
the carriage, the soft trot of the horses, and the slow, 
monotonous tolling of the cemetery bell as they passed 
through the gate. The sound of the bell was the saddest 
thing in the whole ceremony for Bianca. It would 
pause and toll, pause and toll, almost like an animal 
alternately drawing a breath and crying out. It 
seemed as though nothing could stop it, as though it 
had begun ringing when Papa died, and now must go 
on forever. 

While she stood at the grave and watched the sex- 
ton’s men lower the coffin into the raw earth as uncon- 
cernedly as though they were lowering a stone into 
place, Bianca could hear nothing but the slow sound 
of the bell, and once more the bell, and once more the 
bell, tolling Papa into the ground, tolling her life into 
the same ground at last, tolling, tolling .. . 

She got away from it on the drive home. Mammy 
sat quiet. Uncle Julius poked the drawn shade aside 
to see the road. Aunt Tracy said gently, “Well, Marie, 
it’s over now. Poor Richard! I think Dr. Simpson 
spoke wonderfully.” Just before they reached home 
she spoke again: “I don’t suppose you saw Mrs. Moore’s 
hat? When you go into second mourning you ought 
to get the same thing.” 


Vill 


Long ago Bianca had not been indifferent to God. 
When she was a very little girl she had learned some- 
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thing in school. It began: “How are the mighty fallen 
and the weapons of war perished!” And it ended: 
“I am grieved for thee, my brother Jonathan. Very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me. Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women.” And: “The 
beauty of Israel is slain upon the high places.” ‘There 
were other passages, but those lines somehow persisted 
for Bianca. They held her with their power and their 
beauty. She must know more. They came out of the 
Bible. Bianca needed a Bible. 

They looked for a Bible for Bianca. It was shock- 
ing, but there was not a Bible in the house, except 
the one Grossma’s father had brought with him from 
Germany, and that had thick illegible German charac- 
ters. Mammy and Papa, like many of their friends, 
had freed themselves from the worry over their own 
souls and their fathers’ God. 'They foregathered, on 
certain Saturday nights, at a forum for social en- 
deavor, but though it provided them with the atti- 
tudes of spiritual enthusiasm, Bianca knew, dimly, that 
these were no more than attitudes. Kven Grossma had 
gone to church more from habit than as a religious ful- 
fillment. Bianca’s Christmas was a Christmas without 
Christ. Its patron saint was Nicholas, and it was 
marked by a bulging stocking on the bedpost in the 
dawn, and, in the afternoon, a tree, with shining can- 
dles and colored bubbles and tinsel and presents for all 
the little girls and boys Bianca played with. 

And then out of a clear sky Bianca had wanted a 
Bible. Papa brought her one. It was a beautiful book, 
bound in black leather, with gilt lettering on it: HOLY 
BIBLE—Old and New Testament, and red-and-gilt 
edges to the paper. It had thin leaves and very fine 
print. Bianca loved it possessively. She turned the 
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leaves over and over. She found the passage about 
David and Jonathan. And the passage from Ruth: 
“TIntreat me not to leave thee, and to return from follow- 
ing after thee ... Where thou goest, I will go, and 
there will I be buried.” She found the parables. She 
found the Sermon on the Mount. 

One night as she sat happily hunched over her Bible, 
Papa had come up behind her, and looked at her, and 
laughed. ‘Well, Bee,” he said with the laughter still 
in his throat, “reading your Bible yet? I'll have to 
buy you a church next.” His joke rankled. Religion 
was an alien bird here. If Bianca dropped seeds for 
him and gave him water, they would watch her 
interestedly, but they would have no care for feeding 
him themselves. . .. 

Now that Papa was dead, she remembered this, with- 
out anger. She could only pity Papa, wonderingly, 
asking herself how he had been able to die, without © 
hope, without, perhaps, fear. . . . He must have been 
afraid, must have died of his very fear, fear of the cold 
that crept about him, of the darkness that blotted out 
the familiar room, and the bed, and Mammy’s hand, 
holding his. Realizing, first, the blank fact of the 
separation between the living and the dead, and at last 
the piteousness of Papa, of his unfulfilled dreams, his 
bitter dying, his inevitable dissolution, Bianca groped 
for the comfort of ritual, for a beloved Mystery that 
would pacify and uplift her beyond anything known 
and understood. 

She had thought sometimes about Papa’s death, 
after the illness that had ended in his recovery and 
her own escape from the hatred that was bound up 
with her passion for Mammy. She had feared his 
death, when she had thought about it, not so much 
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because she loved him, as because it would mean un- 
predictable changes in her own life. She recognized, 
without uttering the thought clearly even to herself, 
that it was herself whom she loved more than she loved 
Papa. She had cared for him most in retrospect: the 
father of her earliest days, who had romped and played 
and pretended with her, who had been a gay companion 
and a comforting presence. She had come to dislike 
the man slouching in the arm-chair after dinner over 
a newspaper, reading the stock-sheet. The sheet was 
of interest to the vulgar. Papa’s collariess state as 
he read it was vulgar. Illness, in all the meanness and 
tediousness which clung to its manifestations, was 
terribly vulgar. The fact of Papa’s death, which put 
a vulgar end to all this vulgarity, transfigured him and 
chastened Bianca. 

She saw, with a pang, that an impenetrable future 
threatened even her. She had never considered it in 
just this terrifying light. She had never realized so 
vividly that she too must grow old, that she too must 
learn how to house and clothe and nourish this aging 
body with whose comforts she was so intimately con- 
cerned. She foresaw the falling away of all who had 
been the props and pillars of her childish world. She 
took on, for a few illuminated moments, the cares and 
griefs of harassed maturity. 

She began to accept old familiar habitual practices 
as a source of consolation, almost sacred, tinged, as it 
were, in prospect, with the Divinity she sought. All 
the figures in the established pattern: house-cleaning, 
dressmaking, shopping-tours, lessons, visitors,—how- 
ever dull and meaningless in themselves, struck her as 
having a peculiar value. And all reassured her that 
fundamentally nothing was altered, nothing disturbed. 
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It was a tribute to Bianca’s condition that when 
Mammy asked her please to call on Mrs. Neander, 
Bianca complied without remonstrance, without even 
inward regret for a wasted day. The Neanders were 
Dutch Jews. Mammy and Papa had become strangely 
friendly with them. Only Aunt Tracy minded. She 
asked Mammy sometimes if she wanted Bianca to grow 
up a little sheeny. Whenever Aunt Tracy talked like 
that Bianca thought: when I grow up I shall marry a 
Jew. Bianca did not object to the Neanders, but she 
found them dull. 

On this particular afternoon, Bianca, coming into 
their sky-blue damask drawing-room, found there a slim 
dark woman with startlingly brown eyes, whom Mrs. 
Neander introduced as Ursula Grant. Miss Grant ap- 
peared to be a friend of Judith Neander’s. Bianca, 
relieved to find some nearly young person sharing with 
her the burden of being entertaining without failing to 
be respectful, was charmed by Ursula Grant’s easy 
grace, by her tenderly malicious jokes, by a certain 
direct simplicity which her politeness did not distort. 

Ursula Grant and Bianca said their farewells to- 
gether. They moved down the tall brownstone steps 
toward the street together. As they stepped on the 
sidewalk something happened to Bianca. Ursula Grant 
happened to her. A person like an event. 

When Ursula asked, “Are you going my way?” 
Bianca, flashing a glance at the neat slim figure in the 
tan suit, at the small dark face and the brown eyes 
behind the delicate veil, tingled with a joy that made 
her whole body vital and yet relieved her of awareness 
of her body. 

Bianea saw her often after that. At first, at the 
Neanders’. She came almost to love them. Mrs. 
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enormous drawing-room, smothered in _ furniture, 
flowers, and family. Mr. Neander, who looked so much 
younger than his wife, tall, heavily built, with thick 
curly hair and thick blonde brows over deep-set bright 
blue eyes. Judith, small and dark, unlike her father, 
but slim, and patrician. Her brothers: Nathan, with 
full red lips, ruddy, swarthy cheeks and thick-lensed 
glasses making his blue eyes queer; Josef, thick-set like 
his father; the young Justus, long-legged and lean and 
silent. They were all slightly foreign and therefore 
attractive. They were all glamored by the presence 
among them of Ursula. 

And whenever Bianca saw Ursula she came away as 
a communicant coming from Church. Ursula’s person 
enchanted her. Ursula’s talk,—Ursula talked to her 
not of people or of books, but of God, of the Absolute, 
—Ursula’s talk exalted her. Ursula’s life—bit by bit 
Bianca got hold of it: her early invalidism, her hope 
of a professional career, her disappointment and 
dedication to the care of a sick mother—a life full of 
broken things, made whole and perfect by Love: 
Ursula’s life challenged her. 

Bianca moved in a world threaded with golden lights, 
a world that sang with hidden music. She rose to it 
in the mornings with strenuous joy. Common things: 
the whiteness of the breakfast cloth, the crispness of the 
folded newspaper, the rich shadows failing on the glass 
doors of the book-case in the living-room,—were 
charged with sudden wonder. Bianca was filled with 
serene assurance. Bianca loved. 

She thought she loved God. Sometimes she wondered 
whether it was God, or, more truly, the heavenly 
phenomenon of Ursula Grant. The mere existence of 
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Ursula was proof of Something beyond Bianca’s 
ordinary needs, Bianca’s daily world. The gold and 
the singing and the exquisite anticipations that crowded 
her days and soothed her nights differed in kind and 
in intensity from all the emotions she had before ex- 
perienced. She did not love Ursula as she had adored 
Mammy. There was no pain in this relation, certainly 
no ugly angry jealousy. (But there was Mammy’s 
jealousy of Ursula: Bianca recognized it dimly, and 
tried to hide the knowledge of it from herself.) She 
didn’t love Ursula as she loved Trudy. Ursula didn’t 
supplant Trudy, as Trudy had supplanted Florence. 
They were too utterly different for that. 

Bianca never went home directly after a visit with 
Ursula. She would walk off the too acute ecstasy by 
wandering in the twilit park, or hurrying to the Library 
to find a book casually mentioned in Ursula’s low 
monologue. Candles and incense were burning about 
the moments with Ursula. To go home—to Mammy, 
to the possibility of Aunt Tracy, of Cousin Sara, to 
their dull iterations and the dull old house—would be 
to quench the candles, to drown in the smell of cookery 
and dress-goods the weak ineffable fragrance of the 
viewless censers. 


IDS 


Bianca sat in her own room reading. Her Bible. 
The same little old battered book that Papa had given 
‘her, at her request, years and years ago. She was 
too happy to be attentive to the page. Her happiness 
was complex. There was in it the pleasure of holding 
the small finely-printed, silken-leaved book, with the 
loved passages marked in dark pencil; the echo of the 
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sonorous words on the page; the color of the sky over 
the roofs outside the window; the remembrance of the 
last time she had seen Ursula; the anticipation of 
the next time she would see her; the rhythm of a poem 
she would sometime write moving in the hinterland of 
her thought ; the sense of the familiar room, the familiar 
backs of her books, the familiar litter on her desk, 
signal of lessons accomplished, augury of fresh moments 
with new books and virgin paper and bright ink; the 
knowledge that to-night there would be company: Aunt 
Tracy and Cousin Louis, and Mr. and Mrs. Green, with 
pleasant complicated things to eat and adult gossip 
to listen to. All these things contributed to that 
moment of Bianca’s happiness. 

She was blindly aware of some one pausing in her 
doorway to watch her. Some one who was Aunt Tracy. 

She looked up. She had a thrill of affection for Aunt 
Tracy, standing there, blonde and stout and solid and 
pathetically impervious, pathetically anxious to pene- 
trate Bianca’s hard privacy. 

“What are you reading?” asked Aunt Tracy, not so 
much because she wanted to know as because it was 
still natural to ask her niece what she was doing, as 
one asked a child, to keep her wrapped up, like a never- 
to-be-too-much-wrapped infant, in the gentle er acdlias 
of familial interest. 

“The Bible,” answered Bianca, self-consciously and 
slightly ashamed of her self-consciousness. She closed 
the book with a sharp movement as she looked up into 
Aunt Tracy’s cool, pale blue eyes. She suddenly de- 
sired to wipe the nervous frown from the blonde brows 
above those pale eyes. 

“I wish you’d read it,” Bianca exclaimed hotly. 
“You'd love it, too. It’s not like what you think before 
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you begin reading. It’s like any story, only better. 
It takes you away from... things... . Oh, Aunt 
Tracy, why can’t you believe?” 

Her aunt smiled incredulously. 

“What is it,” asked Aunt Tracy, “that you believe?” 

Bianca was warmed by this unexpected response. 
She touched with a tender finger the split binding of 
her Bible, and looked off out of the window at the trees 
in the back yard and the wash hanging from the backs 
of the houses opposite. 

Her mood, lowered a trifle, but still potent, lasted 
long after Aunt Tracy left her to consult Mammy 
about what she should wear for the Greens; lasted 
through the hurried scrappy dinner that usually pre- 
ceded the coming of guests; helped her to greet Cousin 
Louis’s banter with chaffing cousinly retorts, to wel- 
come the Greens with competent hospitality, to meet 
Aunt Tracy’s return with a feeling of a secret, inti- 
mate, unexpressed bond between them. 

Mr. Green was a red-faced, grey-haired little man, 
rapidly growing bald, who talked about his stable and 
the nuisance of motor-cars. Mrs. Green was a very 
stout lady with a double chin larger than her small 
bun of brown hair. She did not notice her husband, 
and she talked more rapidly and more amusingly than 
he, about books and theaters and her large family of 
daughters and sisters and nieces. Bianca listened, and 
wondered privately about the domestic life of the 
Greens, which Mammy and Aunt Tracy had been dis- 
cussing with the relish of its suspected failure, before 
their arrival. The rest of the time Bianca thought 
about God. And Aunt Tracy. And Ursula Grant. 

The time came for the conversation to reach Bianca. 
It was like a tide, the conversation: creeping around 
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the ankles and knees of the assembled company and 
finally touching even her, concerned chiefly with the 
pebbles and shells of adult interest. 

“And what are you reading now, Bianca?” asked 
Mrs. Green, with friendly condescension, not quite as 
Aunt Tracy had asked earlier in the afternoon. 

“Bianca,” Aunt Tracy stupidly answered for her, 
“is reading the Bible!” 

Bianca flushed. And yet, somehow, she was not 
sorry. It was only afterward that she was sorry. 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Green politely. 

“Bianca,” said Cousin Louis, “has got religion.” 

That was worse. And yet Cousin Louis was to be 
excused. He couldn’t understand, but he was likeable. 
Bianca suspected him of being much more real than 
people apparently less frivolous. As though he joked 
to hide his deep earnestness. There was about him too 
a holiday atmosphere, made up of unexpected boxes of 
chocolates, and gifts of magazines and concert tickets, 
never for birthdays or Christmas, but all the jollier 
for that. 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Green again to Cousin Louis’s 
remark. 

Bianca began to dislike her slightly. 

‘What kind of religion, my dear?” 

“It isn’t a kind,” said Bianca hotly and very quietly. 

“IT hope you don’t think she’s a Catholic,” said 
Cousin Louis. 

They laughed. In the laughter the interest in 
Bianca’s religion was lost. And Bianca rejoiced. 

But the remainder of the evening was tainted by 
Mrs. Green’s intolerable shallow politeness. And soon 
the talk was churning around and around in the 
channels Bianca knew too well: 
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“So they’ve taken that house. Isn’t that lovely?” 
“A lovely time, of course.” 

“And what did she wear?” 

“Oh, and they gave us such a nice dinner.” 

“How lovely!” 

*“Was the weather nice?” 

“Just lovely.” 

Bianca thought: if I were Cousin Louis I might be 
amused. But I’m not, and I’m not. Still, after a time, 
she managed to be amused. Besides, there were things 
to eat. Marvelous little sandwiches of cheese and 
olives, of delicate pink salmon, of white breast of chicken 
on minced watercress. Lemonade fizzy with White 
Rock, and with curls of orange-peel: and early straw- 
berries and triangles of pineapple floating about in it 
like fairy fish. Chocolate cream tart, light and soft 
and sweet like ambrosial froth dying on the tongue. 
Bianca was almost appeased. 

The evening was drawing to a close. Mrs. Green 
began instructing Mr. Green to get a cab. 

“Oh, but before we go, I do want to see that new 
scarf, Marie,” said Mrs. Green. 

Bianca was asked to fetch it. When she couldn’t 
find it, Mammy ran upstairs to help her, and then, after 
all, Mrs. Green marched slowly and heavily upstairs, 
behind Mammy. 

Bianca had practically forgiven her. She was really 
interested in the scarf. And certainly when it came 
to the material evidences of divine things, like scarfs, 
for instance, Mrs. Green was a connoisseur. Bianca 
had to appreciate that. 

The three stood beside Mammy’s bed and examined 
the scarf. The women appraised it with quick eyes and 
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fingers. Bianca brooded above the rich sombre colors, 
the soft, exquisitely fine fabric. 

Without warning Mrs. Green turned to her: “And so 
you're religious? “I suppose you see God in everything. 
Even in this scarf of your mother’s.” Mrs. Green 
laughed her fat noiseless laugh. “Good Heavens! I 
remember when I was your age. I saw God wherever 
I looked. In shawls? In potatoes!” 

Bianca turned sick with anger. To have this fat 
old woman defile her secret altars! To have her think 
for a moment that her religion had been anything like 
Bianca’s! To have any one imagine that she, Bianca, 
would “get over it”! For that was what Mrs. Green 
meant with “at her age” and “potatoes.” Potatoes! 

There was no joke in it for Bianca. Even Mammy’s 
commiserating glance—through her laughter—was an 
offense. Bianca did not know how she got out of the 
room. She did not know how she could ever have 
tolerated this woman, with her politeness and her 
insolence. She only knew that she hated her violently, 
with a hate that made her ill. Bianca, the apostle of 
Love, the disciple of Ursula Grant, a vessel not of 
holy wrath but of simple disgusted anger. God in a 
potato! she raged. Damn the Greens! Daman. 
DAMN. 


x 


Bianca had long ago given up the idea that when 
she had finished school she would know everything there 
is to know, and could live freely and contentedly in the 
grown-up world peopled by parents and teachers. This _ 
attitude she had transferred, however skeptically, to 
college, which loomed just beyond the horizon. School 
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was a background—usually pleasant and occasionally 
interesting—for what Bianca felt to be her real life. 
The life of “relationships.” A life with which relatives 
—even Mammy—had nothing to do. A life that swung 
between intense devotion to Trudy and an equally 
intense absorption in “the Queer Coterie.” 

Bianca had been one of them before her frail religion 
broke under the impact of Mrs. Green’s potato,—before 
Ursula’s gradual retirement from first place in her 
affections. But she had never rejoiced in her “queer- 
ness” as she did now. She had never fought so 
passionately to keep the Coterie—which had begun 
with three people: Beryl, Marian, and herself—to the 
inelastic number of five. The Coterie—considered after 
the unhappy, curiously decisive incident of the potato 
—represented “the intellectual love of God.” Bianca 
cherished the vague, hypnotic phrase. Certainly she 
did love each member of the Coterie. And God must 
be the secret of their personalities. (Ursula had not 
vanished utterly so soon.) And it was all—intellectual, 
wasn’t it? 

Bianca thought of Marian. Marian was quick and 
dark and decided in her movements and in her argu- 
ments. She talked more fluently than the others, and 
she had a rapid laugh that ran off like a scale in the 
treble. Marian had parents with Opinions. There were 
books that Marian did not read. But then there: 
were other books that she did. Books that Bianca had 
never heard of. And Marian was a musician. She 
practiced two hours every day. That was her parents. 
And she enjoyed practicing. That was Marian. 

Nessa was older. She wore her hair up and her skirts 
were long. Nessa’s face was oval and warmly-colored, 
and her eyes were a dark golden color flecked with 
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green. When she looked into Nessa’s eyes Bianca had 
a sense that Nessa was in the midst of adventures. 
That there were men in the adventures. Nessa herself 
did not speak of them. But her eyes—golden-green, 
fixed on distance, laughing a little—they spoke. 

There was nothing intellectual about Aileen. And 
yet she seemed more mature than Nessa, even. Aileen 
was English. She spoke curiously and charmingly, like 
people on the stage. “I wish I could say can’t and 
shan’t the way you do,” she had confessed once. 
“When I say cahn’t and shahn’t every one laughs at 
me, but I cahn’t help myself.’® Bianca wished she dared 
to speak like Aileen. Aileen’s mystery was her mother. 
Her mother and father did not live together. Aileen 
and her sisters and brothers lived with their mother. 
It seemed to be Aileen who took them in charge. There 
was something strange too about her feeling for money. 
Money was real to Aileen—not something you were 
given, and that you spent as you liked, but something 
hard to get and only less hard to keep. Bianca, walk- 
ing with her one afternoon, had stopped at an hotel | 
entrance to telephone. Aileen had grasped her sleeve, 
horrified. “It costs ten cents to telephone in an hotel,” 
cried Aileen. “Well?” said Bianca stupidly. “But 
don’t you have to count the nickels?” asked Aileen in 
a voice of suppressed astonishment. ‘We have to.” 
’ Bianca had laughed at herself for her extravagance 
and walked on to a drug-store, ashamed. 

To-day they were at Beryl’s. Bianca reveled in 
breathing this refined air of accepted luxuries. Beryl 
lived in an expensive hotel and bewailed the loss of the 
brownstone mansion in which she had been born. Bianca 
thought that there could be few experiences equal in 
deliciousness to living in these spacious apartments, 
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where the chairs swallowed you like feather-beds, and 
the windows looked out on a dimly-shining skyline. 
She admired Beryl immensely because Beryl despised 
the hotel. Also because Beryl wept easily, and was 
lovely when she wept. She did not screw up her eyes 
and torture her mouth, nor did her nose grow red. 
Only her eyes widened with tears, which she pressed 
away delicately with a small scented handkerchief. 
Bianca felt that Beryl wept as she lived—romantically. 

The month was September and the serene glow of 
cool light that streamed in through the French windows 
gave the moment its color. Beryl was sitting on the 
floor, upon silk cushions piled on the rich thick rug. 
She rested against Marian’s knees, with Marian’s arm 
about her shoulders. “Mammy would never let me put 
cushions on the floor,” thought Bianca. It was as 
though she had thought aloud, for Beryl said in her 
slow sleepy voice: “Mother hates to have me sit on the 
floor. But she knows I will, so she gave me these 
cushions from the drawing-room. She says they look 
better.” Bianca thought this explanation was as bad 
as none at all. 

“We ought to write a book on the bringing up of 
parents,” she suggested suddenly. 

“Do you think our mothers would read it?” asked 
Marian. “Mine would just laugh.” And Marian 
laughed, as though she were affectionately joining in 
her mother’s amusement. 

“Oh, I can get mother to do almost everything I 
want her to,” said Beryl lazily. “She hates so to see 
me cry.” 

“Do you cry on purpose?” asked Bianca, somewhat 
shocked. 

“Why, no,” said Beryl in a surprised tone. “Of 
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course I can’t help crying when I’m hurt.” Marian 
hugged her. Marian smiled. 

“Mothers differ,” said Nessa drily. “If I displease 
mine she is very likely to tear down the parlor curtains 
and stamp on them.” Bianca shuddered inwardly. 
Nessa’s mother seemed such a small, quiet person, and 
how could she rage in a room where the marble bust 
of Nessa’s father looked so dreadfully lke an un- 
domesticated Roman emperor? 

“My mother,” began Aileen in her cool sweet voice, 
and then paused for one of her musical giggles. “My 
mother has such beautiful legs.” Beryl looked up 
interestedly. Marian looked shocked. Nessa main- 
tained her composure, and Bianca, trying not to look 
like Marian, marveled. “If I want to do anything 
very badly I just do it, and then when Mother com- 
plains—it’s generally when she’s about to fall asleep, 
because we’re both out all day—I just cry: ‘Oh, Mother, 
you have such beautiful legs!’ and then she forgets all 
about it.” 

“Well, Bianca?” asked Marian after a short pause. 
Bianca had contributed nothing on the subject of her 
mother. Somehow, after Aileen’s outburst she felt 
that it would be indelicate. “I want some chocolate,” 
she said. What she really wanted was to capture the 
mystery of the girls around her, their unreal parents, 
their secret lives, and yet she wanted to sustain the 
strangeness that lent the hour its charm. 

Beryl had jumped up to find the chocolates and found 
instead the second volume of Mackail’s LirE OF MoRRIS. 
“You wanted to begin this, didn’t you, Bee?’ she 
asked. “I can’t give you the first volume, though, 
because brother has it. He’s reading in bed. And 
eating bananas. He loves to read in bed with some 
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cigarettes and eat bananas at the same time. He says 
they taste differently.” “They must,” agreed Marian 
in a grave voice with a laugh at the end of it. Every- 
body felt that they must. Agreement on such subjects 
was what united them—what made them “queer.” 

Bianca suffered a feeling of loneliness that was half 
delight. A world where such things were possible— 
mothers who tore down curtains in anger, mothers 
sensitive to flattery on the subject of their white legs, 
a world where people considered the attraction of 
bananas and books in bed (was it the allure of alliter- 
ation?), where girls as different as Marian and Beryl 
and Nessa and Aileen, each with her own peculiar 
obscure and therefore romantic background, could be 
talking understandingly together in elliptic sentences— 
such a world was odd and enchanting to Bianca. She 
wanted it to go on and on, a spell that could not be 
broken. She felt that this hour, this funny delicious 
hour, at any rate, could never be broken. They would 
each cherish it, and when they had reached a mythical 
middle age, they would still come together and the 
charm would be there for them. Whatever was to 
happen to them as individuals in the future seemed so 
vague and unimportant. It was what had already hap- 
pened, what lay in the past, that gave the hour its 
potency: Beryl’s brother, Marian’s parents with their 
Opinions, Aileen’s foreign childhood, Nessa’s voluble 
eyes. There had been other afternoons of common 
memory. This seemed to render the hour safe: the fact 
that they could look back to a past hour. Time became 
an endless chain of impeccable moments, never to be 
lost until she died. And death had become distant 
and almost impossible, 
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“Nessa,” pleaded Beryl, “you have brought your 
violin. Play for us.” 

There was a brief pause while every one said silently: 
“Play for us.” 

Nessa nodded, her golden-green eyes full of light. 

“I haven’t been practicing anything new,” she 
confessed. 

They laughed at her encouragingly. 

“Play the old things.” 

“Play the Ave Maria.” 

“Play Kreisler’s—you know—” 

“Oh, play anything.” 

Nessa took out her violin case. She opened it slowly. 
She took out a bright soft scarf and tucked it under 
her chin. 

She began to play. Bianca did not know what it 
was that she played. Nessa and Marian shared the 
ability to use easily words like “classic” and “romantic” 
with regard to music, to refer simply and authoritatively 
to Mozart and Beethoven and Strauss. Bianca envied 
them this as a high, difficult attainment. But when 
Nessa played, Bianca tried to forget these distinctions 
and this knowledge, to dissolve in the flow of music, to 
let the melody sweep forward, surge through and over 
her, to be carried to a pitch of ecstasy beyond any 
naming. 

Nessa stopped. “It sounds too thin without accom- 
paniment,” she said. 

“Your tone is beautiful,” cried Marian. 

Bianca heard them and envy worked in her for a 
moment bitterly. Then she allowed herself to forget 
them and sat quite still, remembering the great carry- 
ing power of the music, the subtle urge and glory of 
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those singing strings, the melody that progressed 
fluently and serenely like the days, interrupted by an 
ecstasy of loneliness, an ecstasy of beauty and death. 


. . . Twilight was upon them. They went out to- 
gether into the blue September dusk, the wind on their 
cheeks, the smoky fragrant air making them quietly 
drunken. Bianca, parting from Marian at the corner, 
watching Aileen run for her car, was aware of a tight- 
ness in her throat. What was it that had her—music? 
the twilight? the strangeness of the street? She 
moved beside Nessa, hardly wondering, enjoying in 
silence her secret delicious pain. She felt that the 
afternoon had vanished and that it was hers eternally. 

She forced herself to speech. ‘Will you walk home?” 
she asked Nessa, half hoping she would, half fearing 
the horrid breach of the spell if she came in late to 
dinner. 

“No, I must stop off at the Carnegie studios,’ 
Nessa in a soft, throaty voice. 

“Carnegie studios?” Bianca thrilled at this new 
door to romance—the romance of art. She had not 
known that this belonged to Nessa too. 

“Yes, in Carnegie Hall, you know, there are a lot 
of them upstairs.” 

“No... What are they like? Do you have one?” 

breathed Bianca. 
“IP? Nessa laughed gently. “Heavens, no. But my 
teacher does.” 

“What are they like?” 

“Oh, it’s a big barn of a place. You could lose your- 
self in the corridors up there. I remember once I nearly 
did.” Nessa smiled. 

“What's the joke?” 


> said 
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“Oh, nothing.” Nessa’s voice trailed off in a way 
that meant it was something too good to tell. But it 
was also—after a pause—and a swift sharp glance at 
Bianca—something too good to keep. 

“It was long before I began my lessons with Rubin. 
Margaret went there—to some one else—for singing- 
lessons.” Margaret was Nessa’s elder married sister. 
“J went with her sometimes; sometimes if I happened 
to be passing, I called for her. That day I went with 
her as far as the studio door and then she sent me home. 
I left before she had knocked. But I must have taken 
the wrong turning, for in a moment I found myself 
in another corridor with her teacher’s studio at the 
end of it. The door was open—and I saw them—I saw 
him kiss her... .”? Nessa’s voice ceased. It had 
changed as she spoke, become charged with dream, and 
yet, below the mystery, was laughter, like a hidden 
spring. Bianca was almost giddy. Nessa’s sister 
Margaret—she was married—being kissed—and Nessa 
had seen... It was wonderful and terrible. It was 
like a novel. Was life like that? really, underneath, 
like novels? Bianca was breathing a new air. That 
was what made Nessa so different, with a sister like 
that. . . . Perhaps Nessa, too, had been kissed. Per- 
haps—by a married man? The thought hardly touched 
Bianca’s mind and withdrew. 

Yet as she said good-by she looked at Nessa with 
different eyes. Nessa’s eyes were laughing again, their 
old secret laugh. Bianca felt that she had found the 
secret of it. And she laughed responsively without a 
sound. Marriage was not all of love, then, even in life. 
Bianca had never been kissed. She was wondering what 
it would be like, she was being kissed as she smiled 
good-by into Nessa’s laughing golden-green eyes, 
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Bianca was to have a week-end with Gertrude. A 
week-end in the country. Away from Mammy’s restless 
diligence, away from Aunt Tracy’s portentous affec- 
tions, away from the avid eye of the “Old Lady.” <A 
week-end that must not close without some protestation 
of deathless affection, some unthinkable confidence that 
would give Bianca the sense of reality which she had 
lost when Ursula passed out of her days, and which the 
Coterie had not ever fully restored. 

Bianca came down with Gertrude on the late train. 
There was a magnificent dinner. There were new 
records on the new victrola. There were the jokes of 
Trudy’s solemn-looking father and the less witty but 
more persistent chaffing of her angular brother-in-law. 
There was a book-case bright with new novels. Beyond 
all was the vivid thought of the night ahead, a night 
newer to Bianca than the books or the music or the 
last chuckle in the brother-in-law’s throat. 

It had begun at last. 

Bianca, in her nightgown, was looking with uncloyed 
wonder at the pile of Trudy’s clothes on the chair 
beside the bed. She just resisted the impulse to touch 
them softly. What was it in Trudy’s stockings, coiled 
like black silk eels, in Trudy’s abbreviated corset-waist, 
in Trudy’s bloomers, that set them apart from her own? 
It was not simply that the quality was slightly better— 
Bianca could admire Trudy’s extravagances without 
much envying them—it was something different, 
peculiar, enchanting. 

Bianca turned away and began plaiting her hair. 
She could hear Trudy’s splashings in the bath-room. 
The noise excited her, almost as much as the sight of 
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the large guest-room bed, with its smooth sheet folded 
sharply back, where she and Trudy were to “sleep.” 
Trudy had given up her own room to share quarters 
with Bianca for these three nights. And this was only 
the first of them. ‘The lonesome whistle of a distant 
train mourned through the cricket-sharpened country 
silence. Bianca whipped back her braid and slipped 
swiftly between the cool linens. And waited. For 
Trudy. 

The walls were thin and she could hear Trudy’s sister 
and brother-in-law in the next room moving about and 
talking unintelligibly in low tones. ‘They were being 
quiet so as not to disturb her. As if they could disturb 
her, when she was one delicious torment of expectancy. 
The noise of running water ceased. . The key of the 
bath-room door clicked. The door beside the bed was 
pushed open, and Trudy—queerly intimate in lavender 
silk pajamas—only Trudy would think of wearing 
pajamas !—was moving about the room. 

“Hullo! You in bed? You’re a quick ’un,” Trudy 
muttered and snapped off the bulb by the mirror. 
“Gee! We'll never sleep: look at the stars.” She had 
pulled up the shades and the smali windows were squares 
of black midsummer sky, studded with sharp crowding 
points of light. Bianca snuggled closer under the thin 
coverlet, hugging her pillow. In a moment Trudy had 
turned from the window and was lying beside her in the 
strange darkness, loud with insistent murmurous insects. 

Bianca lay perfectly still. She was caught in the 
eeriness of the summer night, in the promise held out 
by three days of continuous Trudy, in the miracle of 
being in this room, in this bed, acutely aware of the 
faint scent of Trudy’s hair and skin. : 

“Are you sleepy?” muttered Trudy. 
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“No,” Bianca whispered. 

“Neither ’m I.” Trudy paused. “Let’s talk.” 

Bianca made a sound of acquiescence and waited, 
happy. Then, as the consenting silence drew itself out, 
she put forth a tentative hand. Gertrude clutched it. 
Bianca’s arm tingled. 

“Funny,—if the Old Lady saw us,” said Trudy. 

Bianca mumbled assent. 

“She’s a queer ’un,” Trudy pursued. ‘Wonder if 
she ever felt anything. Gosh! Imagine a man makin’ 
love to her!” 

Bianca felt she must make some response or Trudy 
would withdraw her hand and go off to sleep. “It 
must be awful,” she said, “to be an old maid.” 

“Fierce,” Trudy agreed. Again silence. 

Suddenly Gertrude flung herself across the passive 
Bianca, who threw tight arms about the lithe, beloved, 
muscular body. They rested so. 

Then, “I’m goin’ to put my hair up next winter,” 
said Trudy. Bianca felt a pang of apprehension. “It’s 
the only way you can have any fun,” Trudy whispered 
on into the darkness. ‘The fellows never look at you 
if you go around like a kid.” 

Trudy with her hair up, Trudy and “the fellows,” 
Trudy drawn into the game of teas and dances, into 
the round of grown-up gayety—flowers and candy, and 
all that they meant. Trudy wouldn’t hold her hand 
then, she wouldn’t throw herself into Bianca’s arms 
then—Already there was a small jealous ache. 

She was recalled by Trudy’s stirring uneasily and 
a murmur, “Your braid’s in my mouth.” She lifted a 
hand to push away the offending braid, but Trudy 
muttered imperiously, “Stay here, can’t you? Pm 
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comfy.” For no reason that either of them could name 
they began to giggle. 

They were hushed by a low knocking on the wall: 
“You children had better go to sleep!” “I told you 
to keep quiet,” lied Trudy. Bianca gasped, but it was 
for breath, not at the unfair accusation. 

“I’m not a bit sleepy,” she said after a minute. It 
wasn’t a mere statement of fact; it was an effort to 
discover if Gertrude would stay awake in her arms for 
a while longer. Gertrude turned so that her cheek lay 
upon Bianca’s little breast. 

“What’s the good of sleepin’?” she asked. 

Bianca wished mutely that she need never sleep, but 
might always lie so, with Trudy held quiet and warm 
against her. There was silence again, silence crowded 
for Bianca with a sense of the wide darkness outside, 
the murmurous crickets, the touch of the young body 
close to her own,—a joy in the contact, a fear of the 
dividing year ahead. 

Slowly, softly, Trudy’s voice moved through the quiet 
in a hush of curiosity and vague desire: “Bee . . .” 

Ves ?” 

“What’re you thinking?” 

“Oh, about... us. And next year. It'll be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T know,” said Trudy in a sharp whisper. ‘“You’re 
afraid. But it needn’t make any difference. You'll 
always be my old chum.” 

Bianca thought, suddenly, uncomfortably, of 
Florence. Besides, she didn’t want to be Trudy’s old 
chum. She wanted to be everything, to come first, to 
come last. 
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“Do you want .. .” Bianca was about to ask: “to 
have a good time?” but finding the phrase inadequate 
and ambiguous, she did not finish. 

“What? Go out, and all that?” Trudy under- 
stood her. “Sure. You don’t want to be a baby 
forever.” 

Bianca felt, rather than thought, that Trudy must 
know, must have known for a long time, the difference 
between their intimacy and friendship with a boy. She 
longed for the sophistication that she guessed without 
being able to name in Gertrude. 

, brady.” 

<OVies.7” 

“Penny for your thoughts.” 

“Too little,” said Trudy abruptly. 

**A nickel.” 

“You’re rotten with money! Nope.” 

Bianca was exasperated by the suspicion of an in- 
credible secret. “Don’t be piggy, Trudy. What 
was it?” 

“Can’t.”? 

“Was it about me?” asked Bianca. 

“No-oh-h!? ‘Trudy’s chuckle sounded almost grim. 

“You’re afraid to tell me.” 

“Maybe I am, clever!” 

“Well, you needn’t be.” Bianca wondered darkly 
whether Trudy could confess to things as black as her 
own jealousies, her own private wishes, hatreds, 
sensualities. 

Something in her voice struck Gertrude, for she re- 
torted. ‘Well, what were you thinkin’ about?” 

“When?” 

“A minute ago.” 

“Love,” said Bianca, after a short pause. 


! 
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They were quiet again. The dark seemed to tighten 
about them. Trudy was going to tell. Bianca was a 
little frightened. Suppose she too would have to tell, 
about what was over, about other things—thoughts, 
acts. ... 

“I was wonderin’.” Trudy’s voice was hardly 
audible. 

“Yes?” breathed Bianca, filled with a sense of ap- 
proaching discovery. 

“Suppose,” said Trudy, “you were—Hedda Gabler.” 

When Trudy went on, “D’you know what I mean?” 
Bianca said “Yes” at once. Though her thoughts were 
blurred, there was a secret but somehow treasured 
shame such as she felt at this moment which she knew 
now that Trudy shared. Gertrude talked on, inco- 
herent, persistent. When she used the word “lovers” 
_ Bianca’s cheeks grew hot in the darkness, but she felt 
magically released. The talk seemed to throw a dread- 
ful pale light across the black room. Bianca was sure 
that Trudy had been embraced by some man other than 
her father and her uncles and that lean jolly brother- 
in-law presumably sleeping on the other side of the wall. 
Bianca was jealous, not of Trudy’s experience, but for 
her own part in Trudy’s affections. Yet she was 
happier than she ever remembered being. It was good 
to talk of forbidden things, it was good to contemplate 
impossible adventure. She wasn’t alone any more. 
Trudy had thoughts as awful as hers. Talking of them 
somehow freed you. If every one wished secretly for 
the same things, they couldn’t be so unspeakable, 
after all. 

“I know,” Bianca whispered. And then, for pure 
relief, “Aren’t we crazy?” 


Trudy chuckled softly. ‘Maybe we are, old thing.” 
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She yawned. “I’m sleepy, anyway.” She slipped out 


of Bianca’s now unresisting arms. “Goo’-night.” 

Bianca smiled into the darkness. ‘“Good-night,” she 
whispered. 

But though she felt ready for sleep, she lay awake, 
listening to Trudy’s breath coming in and out, brood- 
ing over the vague hours that would take Trudy from 
her in the end. For it would be Trudy who would know 
first. Trudy with her hair up. Her haughty little nose 
thrust into the flowers some one had brought her. 


III: STRANGERS 


I 


Fiorence had been a stranger. Her mother, her 
father, her young brother and her older sister,— 
her house, with its heavy chairs, its painty old oils on 
the silk walls, the different special odors of the rooms, 
plushy and leathery, the smell of meat broiled in butter 
at the lunch table, the bright unfamiliar pattern of the 
china. Close as you might get to Florence, she would 
always be waking in a room you never woke in, she 
would always be cuddling up to people you would never 
touch uninvited, she would always be taking for granted 
a world whose outer fringes a little chilled you. Ursula 
had been a stranger. She had made you know God as 
a Friend, but you had been really no more intimate 
with her than with Him. The Coterie was composed 
of strangers—you reveled in their strangeness. Ger- 
trude remained foreign. Her body, which she knew 
as you knew your own, was another mechanism al- 
together: her thin tough arms and legs, her flat 
stomach, her grey-green eyes, her straight soft black 
hair: she looked at them every day in the bathroom 
mirror, she said, “That’s me.” You thought about it 
as you sat in the bathtub, patting a wet leg, stroking 
the plump, pale flesh with soft square hands, wondering 
if you would ever be beautiful, if you could ever bring 
yourself to try for beauty as Trudy tried, knowing 
yourself for lazy, careless, faintly amorous,—the warm 
green water stirred unworded desires. Every one was 
a stranger, with an intimately known, secret self, a pro- 
foundly loved, secret body, which you would never see, 
never know. 
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The strangers flashed close to you sometimes. When 
Papa died, you had known him. You had thought how 
like he had been to you: sitting moodily over his 
“Faust,” not troubling to read it perhaps, with the 
dusk coming into the room, and Mammy and Aunt 
Tracy in agitated irrelevant discussion of a “girl” who 
was lazy or dirty or who took eggs and butter from 
Mammy’s kitchen to her cousin’s on her days out. ‘The 
household was remote from him, as from you. The 
duties imposed by a special social setting had bored 
and irritated him as they bored and irritated you. In 
spite of his acceptance of certain questionable things 
—the noisy, cruel, stupid world of business, for one,— 
he came to many contacts with the impregnable naiveté 
of a child. There had been instants when Papa was 
no stranger. 

You brushed against the others—Mammy, even, and 
Aunt Tracy, Uncle Julius, Cousin Sara—chiefly on 
those rare occasions when every one’s interest centered 
in them: anniversaries set like amber candle-sticks on 
the smooth surface of dailyness. Bianca couldn’t ever 
enjoy them fully. They meant so many extrinsic dis- 
comforts; the disturbance of the entire household: 
cleaning, polishing, mending,—ladders to get down the 
best china and crystal,—the kitchen table loaded with 
ambiguous groceries, the stove become the center of 
angry concentration, the pantry littered with silver, 
with napery, with the provocative rustle and crackle of 
concealed confections. The tone of excitement shot 
with anxiety, screaming nerves, whispered injunctions, 
the disturbing knowledge that confusion would not at 
once subside when the event was over, would be simply 
recapitulated, with nothing but dullness to follow its 
cessation, at last. 
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But sometimes, on their days, Bianca glimpsed the 
realities of the celebrants. Mammy’s crystal anni- 
versary had led Bianca magically back to a Mammy 
she had never actually seen,—to Mammy, in her ivory 
wedding-dress, waiting for Aunt Ada to find something 
blue for her to wear, before she dared give the signal 
that she was ready to come down, to the whispering, 
buzzing, glittering guests, to Papa, her bridegroom, 
incredible in his wedding-garments, shorn of his familiar 
mustache, to the ceremony that would alter every- 
thing, that would change the pattern forever. 

Bianca felt as though she could remember Mammy, 
as though she might have’ been Mammy for that 
moment. Cousin Sara, in her new house, the house 
she and Cousin Tom had planned, even to the drawing- 
room with the paneled walls, where Bianca was to give 
her first dance in an impossible future. Cousin Sara, 
her eyes vividly black, her dress vividly blue, opening 
the patent ice-box, shutting the attic-window on the 
view, kneeling before the funny fat wooden chest that 
had held her grandmother’s baby clothes,—Cousin Sara 
poring over these things as Bianca pored over an 
odorous Russian leather writing-case that had made 
one birthday forever fragrant,—Cousin Sara loving 
her husband for giving it all to her as Bianca had loved 
Papa for giving her the writing-case. Cousin Sara 
catching her dress on the corner of the library table, 
laughing a little, running from one thing, from one 
person to another, real for that hour. Uncle Julius, 
going to Europe for the first time,—only on business, 
only for a month,—but Uncle Julius, turning about 
restlessly in the tiny, polished, perfect stateroom,—the 
immensity of the steamer, the strange suavity of the 
other, more accustomed passengers making him some- 
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how small and like a half-frightened boy, embarrassed 
with pleasure,—Uncle Julius was real, until the shout 
of “All ashore” broke like a salt wave, and you left 

him, changed into no more than a vanishing doll. 

Mammy was beginning to be real again, now, in a 
peculiar way,—not merely as a piece of the furniture 
of Bianca’s life, but actual in her own right. Bianca 
saw her, standing before her bedroom mirror, braiding 
her hair, considering a new trick of arranging it,— 
consulted with her about combs and brooches,—listened 
to her voice at the telephone, knew in a moment what 
rough, laughing, male voice was at the other end, helped 
her with the dinner menu,—ran over the papers with her 
to choose a concert or a play. Mammy was younger 
than Bianca now, flattered, eager, anxious. Bianca was 
solicitous, faintly amused, faintly condescending. 

Of course, Mammy wouldn’t really listen to any one 
of them. She would never let it go as far as that. 
Nice women didn’t. Mammy had said so, about some 
one else, long ago. Bianca had wondered how you could 
tell, how you could stop them. Besides, it had all been 
settled soon after Papa’s death. Aunt Tracy had 
spoken of second marriages, vaguely, but with obvious 
concern. Bianca had been short and positive. It was 
horrid. Horrider even than divorce. It was one thing 
to turn from a man you couldn’t love to a man you 
could. But being untrue to a dead person,—it was a 
kind of adultery, stained with the thought of dis- 
solution. And afterwards, in the cemetery, the three 
tombstones in a row,—that would look silly enough, 
wouldn’t it? Bianca had suggested these notions. 
Mammy had assented. Aunt Tracy, tossing her head 
at her own faithful widowhood of fifteen years, had 
tried to contradict Bianca,—she considered her case 
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unparalleled,—but Mammy had hastily interrupted. 

Bianca felt somewhat differently now; but, saying 
nothing to Mammy, she thought Mammy would re- 
member well enough what she had expressed a year ago. 
Bianca, listening to Mammy at the telephone, thought: 
She does like it,—you can tell; why are second mar- 
riages disgusting?—a young widow oughn’t be shut off 
like a poor Hindu woman burning on her husband’s 
pyre; a stepfather would interfere; a stepfather might 
be jolly, if he were rich enough,—Europe . . . Lon- 
don. .. . Aunt Tracy was silly: if she had been left 
badly off she would have married again right away; 
if you were only careful you could make Mammy decide 
on the right one; none of them was really right; you 
couldn’t call him “Papa,” or even “Father”; Mammy 
must remember that you couldn’t like it. ... The 
receiver clicked. Bianca blushed. She rose. She shut 
her door on Mammy’s little soft steps padding down 
the hall, on the possibility of Mammy’s questions, 
Mammy delicately contaminated by the voice over the 
wires, by Bianca’s thoughts. 

That night, while Mammy was at the theater, Bianca 
sat in her own room, reading. The lamplight sliced the 
page. The curtains were drawn. The chair was kind. 
Light fell across a third of the book-case, showing the 
backs she loved. The Holbein print, the Raphael, were 
in shadow, but she knew them there, warm, comforting, 
familiar, and yet carrying you out and away, toward 
unknown places. The sense of them on the pale wall, 
the blurred outlines of desk and chair and vase, the 
book-shelves, the white bright margins of the page on 
her lap, cast a spell. She let the book rest there, clasped 
in her hands like the hand of a friend who need not 
speak. Mammy, soft, scented, preening and rustling, 
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wafted into the taxi on a stout, rough-coated arm, was 
farther than China. Mr. Neander, possessor of the 
arm, possessor, for this evening, of Mammy,—Mr. 
Neander, tall, stout, grizzled in an appealing blonde 
fashion, smelling of eau de cologne, his satin tie, his 
emerald stick-pin, his heavy seal ring winking heavily, 
Mr. Neander, with his thick male hugs and his solemn 
male solicitude and his sly male jokes, was far away 
too. Bianca was alone and safe in the lamplight, with 
her unread book, her long unlived night. 

Strange, that they should keep mcadine upon hen 
on her peace, on the still outlines of her room. At first 
she fought them faintly, then, too comfortable to be 
distressed even by their coming, she accepted them, like 
so many half-read volumes, to be turned over, dipped 
into, laid aside. There was David Neander first, be- 
cause she had seen him only half an hour ago. Mrs. 
Neander had died, and her husband was, as indeed he 
had always been, the pivotal figure, around whom his 
family and his furniture, his clerks and his creditors, 
his guests and his servants, revolved as humbly as they 
might. Bianca rather liked him. He had, she admitted 
to herself, staring at the handsome book-ends he had 
given her for her last birthday, a certain amplitude. 
She liked his eau de cologne and his expensively simple 
ties and fedoras; she liked the occasional luncheons 
when she and Mammy sat at his table, like members of 
his family, and ate the rich foods he prescribed and 
drank the wines he recommended, although he had foods 
and wines on the table which he did not approve, which 
they liked, but which they rarely tasted; she liked the 
stories he told of foreign places, foreign people, stories 
in which he loomed as the commanding, the interesting, 
the heroic, figure, whether because he ed made the inn- 
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keeper turn a man out of the room reserved for Miss 
Judith Neander or because he had saved a woman from 
being overcharged by an outrageous guide. Bianca 
liked his throaty chuckle and his well-fed, well-kept 
skin and hair and teeth. She liked his thick ash-blonde 
hair, his heavy brows and clipped mustache. She 
liked the way he teased Mammy, and bullied her; and 
she hated the way he bullied and teased herself. Bianca 
thought: I needn’t be afraid of him. Mammy wouldn’t 
marry a Jew. I could. Bianca thought of Spinoza, 
of the intellectual love of God; of how she preferred the 
sonorous richness of the Old Testament to any parable 
in the New, even above the Apocalypse. She thought 
of Jews she had known: Judith Neander, Nessa: Nessa, 
vivid and sharp under her soft surface: the texture 
of a peach, the flavor of a pineapple. Marian said 
Wagner had had Jewish blood, and Montaigne, and 
Rembrandt. Bianca wasn’t sure, still... She saw 
Aunt Tracy’s face, her white brows wrinkling under 
the thin silky pale hair, her lips -pushed out con- 
temptuously: “How can you see so much of those 
Jews, Marie?” And even if Mammy didn’t share Aunt 
Tracy’s feeling acutely, there was always the haughty 
suspicious Jew himself. Judith Neander (she had 
married, she was Judith Stern now) wouldn’t let her 
father think of any alliance,—she’d be too jealous of 
her mother’s memory. Besides, think of Judith—his 
daughter and Mammy’s friend—that makes him almost 
old enough to be Mammy’s father! It’s impossible. She 
thought suddenly of his blue glowing eyes as he had held 
Mammy’s cloak. She took refuge from his eyes in the 
eyes of Mr. Davison. 

Mr. Davison’s weren’t like small sapphire caves under 
rough blonde brows; they were a pale indefinite color 
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behind his thin gold-rimmed spectacles. Mr. Davison 
was slight and faintly bent,—an indefinite figure alto- 
gether. Bianca had almost cried out when he remarked 
naively one evening at dinner: “D’you know, Marie, 
the first time I saw you—why, I didn’t sleep the whole 
night.” Of course, he must have been young once, and 
fierce, perhaps, momentarily—when he caught his first 
glimpse of Mammy. Oh, the funny world! But 
Mammy wouldn’t have him now, any more than she had 
been willing to have him twenty years ago. Bianca 
pulled down one corner of her lower lip in the smile 
that dismissed James Davison. 

Mammy didn’t care for that sort. Mammy liked 
them brusquer, harsher, more obtuse perhaps,—but 
then again less pathetic. It seemed as though men 
must be trying, in one way or another. Mammy pre- 
ferred to be tried by a fat, blustering, self-assured ego- 
tism rather than by the dumb, sensitive, sorry kind. 
Bianca wasn’t afraid of James so much as of Siegfried 
Mann. It was funny and terrible that they had called 
him Siegfried. Hadn’t his mother been able to foresee 
that he simply wouldn’t be Siegfried? that dumpy, 
ruddy, coarse-skinned, hard-voiced creature, who cared 
more for his mare than he did for his sisters. Bianca 
wondered what Mammy could see in him. It must be 
Aunt Tracy. Aunt Tracy thought Mammy should 
marry a very rich man if she remarried at all. It was 
the only excuse. A good provider. Everything else 
was included in that. Everything important. Bianca 
wondered what it would be like if Mammy suddenly 
married some one very poor . . . she couldn’t imagine 
who it would be, they didn’t seem to know poor people. 
But a hungry artist,—Bianca dreamed unconsciously 
of taking this unknown stepfather for herself. The 
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imminence of Siegfried alarmed her. And yet, Mammy 
wouldn’t take him in the end. Bianca was positive. 
Mammy guessed Bianca’s aversion. She would never 
do anything to injure Bianca. 

Bianca’s eyes fell upon the open page on her knee. 
Her sense of safety was so great, so comfortable, so 
kind, that she began at once to read. David Neander, 
James, Siegfried, were fleshless phantoms riding out 
and away on the night air. She heard only, like the 
lapping of little waves upon the beach, the whisper of 
the leaves as she turned them,—once, the creaking of a 
board in the old flooring,—twice, the horn of a motor 
on another street. Safe... safe... There was a 
grating click below-stairs. The rumble of a taxi going 
away. The abrupt sound of the door closing. Mammy 
must be home again. But it was early. Bianca threw 
her book into the corner of the chair and stood in the 
doorway waiting. Mr. Neander, rather heavily, was 
coming upstairs behind Mammy. “Did you have a good 
time?” Bianca never knew whether she had asked 
the question or not. Only, as she was caught into a 
strong, hard embrace, her face bruised against a cold 
prickly male cheek, smelling of shaving-soap and _ to- 
bacco and a stranger’s skin, shame and fear and ex- 
citement made her ears ring. Her chin was cut by Mr. 
Neander’s collar, and released. Bianca heard simply 
the word, “Stepfather.” No one had spoken. 


II 


At best Bianca stood on an equal footing, for 
Mammy, with Mr. Neander. To Mr. Neander himself 
she was not even as important as his daughter Judith, 
—Judith, with her black hair combed high to set off a 
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Spanish comb, with her delicate self-awareness, with 
her husband, who seemed merely the necessary mascu- 
line background for her refined egoism. Mr. Neander 
was estranged by his nearness to Mammy. Bianca saw 
him,—his close-shaven, sanguine face with its thick 
brows and mustache, his glowing blue eyes, his voice 
that seemed to boom through the back of the chair he 
sat on,—she saw him as though he were a character in 
a play: genial, full-bodied, bluff, rich in everything; she 
saw Mammy playing opposite him, sweetly, gayly, tak- 
ing the mood of the piece, while she herself stood in the 
wings and fought the moment when she must come on. 
She found occasions for tenderness, thinking of Mammy 
as a child with a toy: the toy wasn’t Mr. Neander,— 
as mere flesh and bone, as a piece of egotism, he was too 
unwieldy for that; the toy was rather Mammy’s situa- 
tion: the widow, engaged to be married. More often, 
Bianca withdrew, brooding over Papa’s betrayal. He 
had never cared much for Mr. Neander. Mammy was 
slightly stained by all this. 

Bianca had to find an attitude for herself. She was 
helped to it less by Mammy, who had become remote, a 
little wistful, than by Mr. Neander, assisted by Aunt 
Tracy. Aunt Tracy had put on a post-facto gracious- 
ness. She saw now that it was the only thing for 
Mammy to do, with Bianca growing up, and all. If 
the husband she had chosen was a Jew, well, at least he 
was Dutch,—they were a decent sort, and no one would 
ask what race his half million belonged to. 

Bianca was to call him “Daddy David.” She prac- 
ticed it, lying in bed at night, with the shadows making 
a shelter from half-acknowledged ‘humiliations. Say- 
ing it over and over, trying to see herself with him 
alone,—excluding Mammy, rigidly shutting out Judith 
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and the others. ‘Daddy David, Daddy David.” It 
sounded friendly, rich, inviting, humorous. She man- 
aged to invest it with the qualities their relation needed 
to be successful. “Daddy David.” It had nothing to 
do with Papa at all. It was a sort of uncle-hood. It 
was kind. It meant release from the dull middle-class 
world into the softly-furnished, lavish, sophisticated 
world inhabited by Judith Neander,—it meant the rit- 
ual of wealth. It meant a new home, new clothes, new 
opportunities for experience, new people. The friends 
of the Neanders. The table of the Neanders. The li- 
brary of the Neanders. The habits of travel, of a live- 
lier social life, of a cultural life easier of access. Not 
isolated concerts and reading of exhibits in the Sunday 
papers, but subscription seats, invitations to varnish- 
ing days. Not a “girl,” harried by the recurrent wash- 
days, but a laundress, obliterating them. Not envying 
Trudy her summer excursions to English islands and 
Scandinavian cities, but—all breathlessly, going .. . 
the Dutch East Indies . . . London. ‘Daddy David.” 

It was Mammy who went, first, and not Bianca at 
all. There must be a honeymoon. For the two of 
them. Judith counted as little as Bianca, there,—less, 
because of Walter Stern. A long honeymoon, that 
would, toward its happy conclusion, combine business 
with pleasure. Daddy David was a man of affairs. A 
trip to Europe, they decided. Mammy had never been. 
She wouldn’t care for it as Bianca would have cared. 
It wouldn’t be London to her,—Dickens, Thackeray, 
mutton-chops, club-rooms, the Temple, Old Bailey, old 
alleys, old doors, old beer, candle-light, magically be- 
fogged. Mammy would hate fogs. She wouldn’t stroll. 
Old book-shops. Never. It would be all Bond Street 
and Piccadilly, the theater, the hotel, palaces, monu- 
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ments, Baedeker in the galleries, and Bond Street again 
at the end. Bianca was resentful. But if Mammy 
went now, she too must go one day. That was what 
it promised, didn’t it? Daddy David. 

Meanwhile, Bianca would stay at home, stay in 
school, find a roof and a bed, “the most wonderful mat- 
tress, my dear, I had it made over when poor Henry 
died!” find food and raiment, with Aunt Tracy. And 
Aunt Ada. Aunt Ada, also recently widowed and not 
likely to be touched by Mammy’s example, was coming 
from a distant suburb to live with Aunt Tracy. They 
would have a little apartment, “it will be like keeping 
house in a doll’s house,” and there would be plenty of 
room and welcome for Bianca. It would be odd, living 
with two old women. They didn’t know they were old. 
But it would be a change. Bianca was ready for 
changes now. Aunt Ada had always doted on her. 
And surely Bianca was stronger than they, secure in 
the return of Daddy David, kind and possessive,—and, 
of course, with him, Mammy. 

Already he was opening doors for Bianca into new, 
enchanting rooms. ‘There would be no limit to the 
doors he could open, he and Mammy together, for 
Bianca, They were happy, they would make her happy 
too, perhaps not quite after the fashion she would 
have chosen, but after a fashion. Now they were going 
to give a party for her. To launch her safely in the 
social sea whose distant, incredible port was no more 
foreign to her than the shores toward which they would, 
afterwards, sail without her. 

Parties were still a novelty to Bianca. Gertrude’s 
party a year ago, when Trudy had worn her hair up, 
and her skirts down, and numberless slim, sleek, mys- 
terious youths had cut in on all her dances, still lived 
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in Bianca’s memory as something apart, embarrassing, 
exciting, unrepeatable in its terrible strangeness and 
its strange charm. Bianca had not worn her hair up, 
and only one youth had cut in on a waltz. He was a 
huge, square, blonde creature who looked as though he 
had walked out of some badly drawn advertisement of 
dress clothes, and all the time that she was dancing with 
him, trying to avoid having her toes trodden on, and 
vainly seeking a topic of conversation other than the 
weather and the floor, Bianca had heard the awful re- 
frain: “It fits well around the neck.” When the music 
stopped she had applauded politely, but she was glad 
when he surrendered her, with a bow, to her former 
partner. 

There had been other parties in swift succession: the 
masquerade when Bianca had seen some one dressed like 
Pierrot kissing some one dressed like Madame Butterfly, 
and had herself been the one to turn away, blushing 
hotly; the beefsteak dinner when she had devoured 
quantities of butter-dripping steak, and wished she 
could devote herself to the honest pleasures of gormand- 
izing instead of having to appear interested and inter- 
esting to the fat, swarthy, dumb young man who was 
her dinner partner; and there was the Valentine party 
on February 14, when one of the games was to collect 
pasteboard hearts from as many stubborn young men 
as possible by proposing to them in turn. Bianca, an 
outsider, resentful, helpless, had said desperately to 
the very dashing gentleman whom she liked least of all: 
“Please, please give me just a tiny piece of your heart,” 
and was shaken with agony lest she win the booby 
prize. Now Bianca was to give a party herself. 

She envied Gertrude, who could assemble with a ges- 
ture so many male studies in black and white to set off 
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the variety of the feminine color scheme. She prayed 
secretly, mocking her own faith, that she might look 
different on the night of her party: mature, experi- 
enced, seductive. She went hot and cold at the thought 
of her ignorance as a flirt even more than at her inex- 
perience as a hostess. The problems of music and re- 
freshments she left contentedly in Mammy’s small 
capable hands. But to the very last minute they bat- 
tled fiercely over the number of inches from the ground 
that Bianca was to wear her skirt. In the end—by 
threatening to be red-eyed at her own party—Bianca 
won. 

She wondered whether it was right for the invitations 
to be sent out by Mammy, and to be addressed to boys 
Mammy had never met: Judith’s brothers-in-law and 
their friends, Daddy David’s nephews and their friends, 
and, in one extraordinary case, the friend of one of 
their friends. It would be rather a Jewish party, she 
supposed, but only Aunt Tracy would really mind and, 
perhaps, Gertrude. She wondered if Daddy David 
would look at her at all admiringly, perhaps give her, 
ever so briefly, one of the glances he reserved for 
Mammy at her best. She thought Mammy might have a 
pang of remorse, reflecting how Bianca had grown up 
overnight, and left her no longer the mother of a little 
girl, and therefore less dignified in conducting her life 
as a younger woman might conduct it,—thinking of 
marriage, for instance. Wouldn’t even Daddy David ~ 
find it queer that he should be engaged to a woman 
whose daughter was old enough to give a dance, with 
a hired orchestra, and a caterer, and even a woman to 
dress her hair! Would Judith appreciate Gertrude,— 
Trudy would talk slangily to every one, just as Judith, 
even speaking to the cook, used the broad “A.” Would 
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Trudy be nice to Judith—a Jewess daring to pose as a 
patrician? Wouldn’t they all flock to Judith, after 
all, with her aura of sophistication, Judith, the young 
married woman, with her imported gown, and her sud- 
den sweet drolleries which sometimes charmed even 
Bianca. Was it worth while having doors opened to 
one, if one was so fearful of passing through them? 

Bianca’s panic was smothered in a more festive ex- 
citement as her guests came in, nearly always in little 
groups, that clustered together, and then broke at the 
touch of an arm and a word of introduction into other 
patterns. There were half a dozen clusters of young 
men and girls, a buzz of small talk, some one in the hall 
trying out a new step, laughter from the corner, shrill 
and soft at once, brief aromas of powder and expensive 
scent, the colored glimmer of satin, trailing chiffons, 
precisely creased trouser-legs, precisely pleated shirt- 
fronts, the twinkle of studs, soft small pearls on soft 
small throats. Bianca was giddy with it, gay and proud 
and giddy. Judith was sweet, telling her twice how 
becomingly the hairdresser had arranged her hair, 
Trudy spoke kindly of the orchestra,—it was really a 
very good one. Polite youths attended Bianca as 
though their hostess interested them deeply. She swam, 
inebriate, among odors of praise and punch and per- 
fume. Even Aunt Tracy was less self-important than 
complimentary. Even Aunt Ada, her lips open in a 
smile that showed large teeth too widely spaced, was 
more to be pitied than resented. Mammy was helpful, 
—she loved parties, Daddy David was jovial, teasing 
the girls, talking gravely, man to man, with deferential, 
flattered youths. 

Bianca’s first taste of power came when she stood, 
early in the evening, in easy conversation with one of 
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the young men who was, at some removes, Daddy 
David’s relative. He was tall, black-haired, brown- 
eyed, with a slow rich smile and a faint, a very faint, 
Dutch accent. His name was ‘Adrian. Bianca called 
him Mr. Da Costa. He had divided his youth between 
Java and the States. Bianca knew of his mother only 
as “Ruth Da Costa. The one that married to Java. 
He does very well, they say. But to leave everything 

. .” Bianca thought that to leave everything with 
some one like Adrian—only slightly broader perhaps, 
and not quite so diffident in manner—would be quite 
possible. One might endure even a hot and foreign 
SIAC TE eo i.te 

She was not allowed to go any farther in her self- 
communings because suddenly every one seemed to come 
at once. She lost sight of Adrian and forgot the de- 
lightful difficulties of making conversation in her 
anxiety to introduce her guests to each other. It was 
rather an agreeable ceremony. ‘The boys bowed so 
gracefully and the girls had a sweet, slightly superior 
expression that Bianca would have adopted had she 
dared. Behind the immediate excitement there was 
always the stir of joy in the fact that some one like 
Adrian had come to her party, that he had given her 
one of those slow, rich smiles, and that at any moment 
it might become one of her duties as hostess to talk to 
him again. And it was. Mammy came hurrying over 
with the masked anxiety on her face peculiar to mothers 
on these occasions. “Bianca,” she said softly, “why 
don’t you go over and talk to that poor young man— 
standing all alone by the couch. See that he meets 
some nice girls. He’s Ruth Da Costa’s son, the one 
that’s married to Java. It’s only natural he should feel 
a little strange.” 
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Bianca did not at once respond. She was afraid of 
showing the eagerness she did not like to acknowledge 
to herself. It was first necessary that Aunt Tracy, 
standing between the portiéres, should say urgently, 
“Bianca, why don’t you dance, dear? You needn’t be 
looking after wallflowers all the time.” Then, partly 
in defiance of Aunt Tracy, and with a sense of charm- 
ing graciousness, Bianca approached the couch and 
Adrian, standing beside it. 

“I’m not asking you to dance with me, because iE 
must be dashing hither and yon. But—the floor is 
really well waxed, you know, and some of us might like 
the fandango—if that’s what they dance in Java— 
much better than the common garden variety of waltz.” 
Bianca thought she had made a very fair speech. She 
was flushed with the triumph of not having stammered 
over a syllable. 

“Ah,” said Adrian Da Costa. “But why do you 
dash yon and hither, as you say? I do not dance the 
fandango. I would much rather talk.” 

“So would I,” Bianca admitted, and grew redder at 
her admission. She wondered if he would think her high 
color becoming, or put her down for a little fool. 

“You will talk with me a little?” Adrian asked. 

He did not think her a fool, then. Bianca sat on the 
arm of the couch, to show that she could not surrender 
completely. 

“T have so few friends in America,” said Adrian. 
“And they do not like to talk. I think perhaps you are 
different.” 

Bianca felt the heat in her cheeks decline. She was 
aware of a fulfillment that approached the perfect. A 
young man, one who might almost be considered a for- 
eigner, who at once recognized her “difference,” some 
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one who preferred talking to dancing, as she did, some 
one who was at home in society and yet superior 
to it, as she longed to be, had recognized her as 
“different.” 

The rest of the night passed like a fantasy. The 
others, glittering and chattering, laughing and singing, 
the delirious passages of the music, the deliciousness of 
the supper, Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada sitting together 
and watching Bianca with a penetration from which she 
had no care to defend herself, Emily and Daddy David 
in the doorway laughing together like a pair of sweet- 
hearts, Mammy, bright-eyed and hurried, full of pretty 
solicitude,—all this was the mere frame for Adrian, 
tall, dark, ivory-skinned, handsomer than any, quieter 
than any, like the note of a cello, strong and soft, sober 
and sweet, under the confusion of gayer instruments. 
Bianca was not always conscious of him, but she had a 
sense of freedom, of realization, long sought. She felt 
no discomfort in the thought of Mammy and Daddy 
David. She was saved by this new unexpressed ques- 
tion of what Adrian might be feeling, of what she her- 
self felt when she talked to, and looked at, or thought 
of, Adrian. 


Tit 


The weeks that followed, the weeks preceding the 
wedding, were filled, for Mammy, with problems of 
dressmakers and milliners, with the purchase of new 
luxuries, the surrender of old necessaries,—even furni- 
ture that had seemed an inalterable prop of existence. 
They were weeks filled for Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada 
with the harassments of apartment-hunting, with end- 
less discussion of rents and leases, of light and elevator- 
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service, of a place too noisy because of the traffic 
and a place quiet enough but too remote from the 
car-line. They were weeks filled for Daddy David 
with tiresome office conferences, long sessions at the 
bank, and anxious final injunctions to his three sons 
and to Emily’s husband, whom he could never trust as 
he trusted himself. 

These weeks allowed Bianca only a suspicion, faintly 
titillating, of the affairs which preoccupied her elders. 
Herself she was preoccupied almost wholly with the 
thought or the actuality of Adrian Da Costa. She 
had not imagined that there could be such a sympathy 
as she felt for him. The relation with Trudy, with 
Ursula, with the members of the Coterie, had been 
mere pallid foretastes of this unexampled ambrosia. 
Exquisitely solitary walks through the yellowing park 
to the museum; a ball-game where the rhythm of the 
crowd was the rhythm of her heartbeat; tea and little 
cakes and little books of poetry in Bianca’s sitting- 
room. 

Bianca had never known anything comparable to the 
pleasure of feeding Adrian the little cakes and hearing 
his low, rich, languid voice, with its very faint accent, 
play over the golden syllables of Keats or the difficult 
marvels of Browning. She did not miss Gertrude; she 
had ceased to envy her. She skipped the meetings of 
the Coterie to wander idly along the Avenue with 
Adrian, caressed by the softness of the fur at her 
throat, by the sense that it became her, by the knowl- 
edge that he was striding along, always with a some- 
what languid motion, beside her, waiting for the next 
crossing to take her arm. She had a feeling of libera- 
tion, but she had not known she was bound. Here, 
at any rate, was a more rarefied, a keener, air. She 
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was no longer timid, or only at moments. Adrian em- 
boldened her. She enjoyed playing off one or two 
others against him. She knew that if it had not been 
for him she would not have won the others. And it 
was always to Adrian that, in the end, she returned. 
She lived from the day that she had last seen him to 
the day when she would see him again. Sometimes she 
saw him when he was not there, coming toward her 
down the street, because another man walked with his 
leisurely stride. But when the stranger passed she 
scolded herself angrily for thinking, even from a dis- 
tance, that Adrian looked so. She hoarded their little 
innocent past. Seldom, and always with a mixture of 
terror and joy, she touched, with a tentative finger, the 
future. 

She did not fear Mammy’s departure with Daddy 
David. She refused, indeed, to inspect it. She knew 
that Adrian would remain, would be her staff and her 
shield, against the inevitable homesickness for the stable 
past, against the attacks of jealousy which still gave 
her miserable hours, against the drabness of life in a 
small apartment with Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada. 
Adrian would be there after they left. Adrian and the 
books they read together, the streets they walked to- 
gether, the pictures they regarded together, the little 
cakes they ate, the cups of delicate tea they sipped, 
together. 

The months would pass, bringing their regular train 
of dullnesses: half-hours in the physics laboratory, or 
the examination room, half-hours in the dentist’s chair, 
or at the hairdresser’s having your head washed, the 
boredom of fitting a new suit, under two aunts’ exact- 
ing eyes, the boredom of fighting against carrying an 
umbrella, the boredom of carrying an umbrella, the 
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utter boredom of a cold in the head. All these things 
would come into the months, and go out of them again. 
But there would still be Adrian. 

And Spring. At the end of the bitterest bluster, the 
meanest cold in the head,—Spring. Fearful. Deli- 
cious. Bewildering. 

And after Spring, Summer. Spring would mean 
something exquisitely new for Bianca. But Summer 
would mean, impossibly enough, Java for Adrian. She 
shivered, thinking of Summer. She shivered again, 
thinking of Spring. 

It was before Christmas when Adrian told her that 
he was going earlier to Java. He would return soon, 
but only to go up to Cambridge for his finals. His 
plans had changed. He was to enter Harvard in the 
Fall. 

Why then, . . . thought Bianca, and looked at him, 
standing in Aunt Tracy’s doorway, ready to leave, his 
grey felt and his grey gloves in one hand, the other 
ready to be lifted to clasp her own. Why then. . . 

Bianca turned her face upwards. A second later she 
looked down, guiltily, but somehow managing not to 
blush. It had not occurred to him. Adrian wasn’t like 
that. She was wicked to think of it. But she was 
angry with him, too, because he was not like that. 
And to-morrow would be unrelievedly dull, and shot 
with shameful if trivial remembrance. To-morrow was 
Florence’s commencement. 

Bianca did not want to go to Florence’s commence- 
ment. She had attended too many commencements 
before. There would be an array of parents, fat, 
homely people, pompous, excited, complacent, trying 
not to show their excitement, and a scattering of 
friends, old teachers, little sisters. There would be 
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amateur theatricals, and dull serious speeches, and 
some one handing out diplomas, unctuously. Florence 
would expect her. She did not want to go. 

Bianca, standing before her small book-case, seeing 
not the books at all, but her own face as she had 
turned it upward, the previous evening, was over- 
whelmed with disgust. Fuiercely she began to pull at 
the buttons of her dress, and consider her gloves. She 
would go, after all. In a beastly world what else was 
there to do? 

The white-and-gold room where the exercises were 
to be held looked just as Bianca had foreseen it. She 
wondered if she might sit somewhere unobserved and 
watch fatuous middle-age enjoy itself. She must tell 
Adrian... No. But she would write to Mammy. 
It would amuse Mammy, even in the face of the gor- 
geous entertainment of Europe it would be something 
from home. 

Bianca was sitting on an aisle next to two empty 
seats. She hoped Florrie would spot her from the 
platform. Virtue might be rewarded with Florrie’s 
gratitude. What was the point of commencements, 
anyway? You didn’t really commence. You just left 
off. College was only the same thing, with a little 
pause before it, to make it significant. Bianca no 
longer dreamed that she would know everything when 
she left the class-room at last. Commencement at 
Harvard... Adrian... Would college alter him? 
Java would, more likely. 

Florence was to have the valedictory. Bianca knew 
what it would be like, short, and well-intentioned, and 
uninteresting, a little like Florrie herself. She noticed 
suddenly that the seat next to her was occupied. 

By aman. Large, dark and yet ruddy, well built,— 
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He might be twenty-two—twenty-five even. Why had 
he bothered to come? A man who was obviously not 
a parent. Brothers seldom bothered. And why had 
he sat next to her? There was an unoccupied seat on 
the other side. 

“You’re here for Florrie’s ave atque vale.” 

It was a statement, not a question. His low-pitched 
voice had an extraordinary resonance that seemed to 
pass through Bianca. Looking up at him, unable to 
formulate a response, she wondered why this stranger’s 
_ voice should make her feel treasonous to Adrian. 
~ “You see, I’ve heard Florrie speak of Bianca rather 
_ often, even if Bianca never heard her speak of Larry 

‘ Shaw.” 

“Larry Shaw!” 

He smiled and she flushed at her joyfully astonished 
tone. Who hadn’t heard Florence speak of Laurence 
Shaw,—in whispers, of course? Laurence was the step- 
son of Florence’s aunt, the aunt who was a divorcée. 
Bianca had often wondered about Larry, and Larry’s 
ideas about his step-family. She had wanted to invite 
Larry to her party, but Daddy David would have been 
outraged. It was odd. Larry’s stepmother, the di- 
vorcée, was quite Florence’s nicest aunt. 

Bianca felt a momentary sympathy for Larry, with 
a stepmother,—a sympathy faint but fond, like what 
she had felt just after Papa died when she saw a 
passer-by in mourning. Remembering confusedly many 
things, she remarked the shape and delicacy of Larry’s 
nose, which had no quarrel with the blue eyes that were 
laughing down at her, but a nose which was certainly 
mocked at by the very neat little mustache above his 
well-cut lips. It was as though his nose said: I belong 
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to a grave, sensitive soul, inheriting the traditions of 
the noble and much afflicted Celtic race; and his eyes 
said: a man of sufficient wit; and his mustache said: 
and an incorrigible lot of vanity. Bianca took all this 
in without having said anything beyond her original 
outburst. She was vaguely conscious that Larry con- 
tinued to talk, with an easy assumption of comrade- 
ship that at once soothed and fluttered her. As soon 
as the eyes reassured her, she was upset by the absurd 
swank of the very small mustache. . 

“You can’t imagine why I’m here,” she heard Larry 
say. “Is it because the daughter of my uncle is sitting 
upon the platform? No, as your French grammar 
says, it is not because the daughter of my uncle is sit- 
ting upon the platform. It’s because I just came down 
for the week-end, and I’d a notion I might meet my 
mother here. It’ll be about my only chance of seeing 
her. And I’m fond of my mother.” It’s his stepmother, 
—and what a queer way of putting it. Bianca was 
fascinated by the idea of a week-end so crammed with 
interests that Larry’s nearest approach to family life 
was a casual encounter at a public ceremony. And 
there was something charming about his acknowledg- 
ment of affection for Florrie’s nicest aunt. He put a 
hand up to the mustache. As he stroked it, Bianca 
tried to imagine Adrian making the same gesture, and 
failing, felt again that she had betrayed him. 

“Where have you come from?” she wanted to know, 
and then remembered that it might be considered a 
rude question. But Larry didn’t take it so. 

“Cambridge,” he said. 

“But that’s where—I mean—” and Bianca stopped 
abruptly. 

“Do you have friends there,—at Harvard, perhaps?” 


* 
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“Yes. No. That is, I will have. Do you know 
Adrian Da Costa?” How absurd! How could Larry 
Shaw know him? 

“Of course Ido. He was up there cramming when I 
was at summer session. Nice chap. Some day I’m 
going to make him teach me Dutch.” 

Bianca had never thought of that. It was an intel-: 
ligent procedure, too. Adrian’s Dutch would be 
perfect. 

Larry must be a senior, then. 

She wondered again, in a different context, what 
commencement at Harvard could be like. 


Iv 


In the beginning Bianca had sought knowledge, inno- 
cent of wisdom. She had been full of primitive curi- 
osities, and since Florrie, the accessible companion, 
had been almost equally intent on fingering the queer 
things concealed on the shelves of adult life, Bianca had 
turned warmly to Florence, that they might go on 
their search together. Some items had been accepted 
without question. Item: two parents, ample in their 
caresses, their natural indulgence, their unnatural ad- 
monitions; item: a three-story house, over-furnished 
with inconvenient middle-class ornaments and ugly 
middle-class conveniences ; item: adequate meals, richly 
elaborated in the presence of guests; item: adequate 
clothes, replaced by others not because they wore out, 
but because fashions altered; item: “girls,” whose com- 
ings and goings had a rhythm of their own, whose 
lives were remote and unreal, who never had visitors, 
but stayed up late at night to extend Mammy’s hos- 
pitality to Mammy’s company, who ate in the kitchen 
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the food that the family left, never the best bits, and 
always cool; item: the matter-of-fact desert of plate- 
glass, imitation mahogany and clicking typewriters 
that was the source from which all blessings flowed,—in 
the midst of it, matter-of-fact, too, Papa, to whom 
hard-looking, meek-voiced clerks and typists turned 
tropismatically like mechanized sunflowers. These 
items taken for granted, Bianca was free to pursue 
with Florence more exalted and recondite matters, such 
as the mystery of their entrance into a world which 
they as yet failed to find peculiar. 

When, on the fringe of her teens, she was all blind 
fervor to retain the blessed protection of childhood’s 
dark age, she had clung, with fierce passion to Mammy. 
When Papa’s death flung her suddenly into the midst 
of life, she had sought refuge with Ursula Grant. 
When the beginning of adolescence pricked her curi- 
osity afresh in a new direction, she had turned to the 
Coterie, to Beryl’s romantic wistfulness, to Aileen’s 
cheerful worldliness, to Nessa’s glamorous. sophistica- 
tion, and also to Gertrude, whose half-boyish aspect and 
attitude was an unsuspected preparation for Adrian, 
and, it now seemed, for Laurence Shaw. With Ursula, 
with Nessa, with Trudy, variously enough, she had ex- 
plored the mystery of love. Adrian had made her 
think, however secretly even from herself, of the mys- 
tery of marriage. Adrian, more than Mammy and 
Daddy David. And now Larry, touching her in a 
different way from the others, pricked her mind before 
he could trouble her senses. 

Adrian, in Java, sent Bianca a fortnightly letter. 
Bianca mailed him thick envelopes at least once a 
week, and, heavy with unwritten words, refrained 
achingly from an epistolary diary. It was Larry who 
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released her from this. When, some little time after 
Florrie’s graduation-dress had been remodeled for a 
dance, and her diploma tucked into an old trunk, 
Adrian’s letter came tardily, Bianca delayed her an- 
swer until it was too late to write at all. It did not 
even amuse her to realize that she might be avenging 
herself. She was not concerned with what Adrian, in 
Java, should be feeling. She was concerned with 
Larry, at Harvard, Larry, who thought Adrian “a 
nice chap,” with the benevolence a senior can afford 
toward an entering freshman. The things Larry said, 
the outrageous things he did, Larry’s inquiring, re- 
flective, irreverent mind, and the little sparks it struck 
from her own. Adrian had offered her nothing like 
that. Adrian had been acquiescent, serious, charming, 
—a melody, andante cantabile, on the cello. Larry 
was more like jazz,—he had his moments of senti- 
mentality, he reveled in them too much for Bianca to 
take them seriously—a sobbing saxophone, that was 
Larry, and then a gay insistent syncopation. Bianca, - 
trying to use with Larry the “technique” (it was 
' Nessa’s word, and Bianca found it good) that she had 
failed to employ with Adrian, did not know that what 
Larry liked in her was just her simplicity, the ig- 
norance that he could teach, the hunger that he could 
titillate. Bianca kept him, half by her resistance, half 
by her obvious eagerness. 

Larry’s views were not among the items heretofore 
accepted by Bianca. She had heard them dismissed, 
sometimes, rather than discussed, as “isms,” by Daddy 
David, and even before him, by younger men, shrug- 
ging a solid shoulder, twitching a well-marked eye- 
brow. She had heard Vera Mintern in a school recess 
arguing about similar views with a heat Bianca would 
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have liked to emulate, but when Bianca tried the books 
Vera mentioned, Bianca found them too dull to in- 
spire a like fierce volubility. Two or three teachers 
were known to have opinions of the same color. Bianca 
felt that she might be in agreement with them, but was 
too much preoccupied by Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses to pursue the question. All this worked for 
Larry, with Bianca, but the most important, least sus- 
pected, element was the background of Aunt Tracy and 
Aunt Ada. 

Mammy and Daddy David, taking in Europe with a 
kind of well-bred hilarity, attending the Paris opera, 
the London restaurants, the Kissingen pump-rooms, 
had abandoned Bianca to the tune of guardian anxiety, 
to a diet derived from cans and pans, to cures: aspirin, 
calomel, soda-mints, hot-water bags, regularly ad- 
vanced as preventatives. The undeviating appearance 
on Sunday mornings of Aunt Tracy’s manicure set, of 
the young woman who “preserved” Aunt Ada’s too- 
brown hair, the routine of bed-making (“just an eighth 
of an inch to the left, Bianca,—no, a little more, no— 
yes, that’s right”), of sorting the laundry (“that 
woman just ruins the clothes, I’ll not have her again; 
Bianca, when a petticoat is as ragged as that it’s only 
good to give away”), of dusting the living-room (“you 
can’t leave it to the cleaning-woman, Bianca. Do put 
things back where they belong. And don’t let books 
lie around, it looks so careless—this room must be 
orderly, at least: do what you like in your own”)— 
what was all this but a foil for Larry’s nonchalance, 
a target for his seriousness, a dull frame for his bril- 
liant, his incendiary, irruption. 

Bianca was disarmed by the fact that Larry reached 
his position without, so far as she could see, emo- 
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tional leverage. He was not wrought up by the suf- 
ferings of the poor; at least he was clear-sighted 
enough about their shortcomings; he had perceived in- 
justices as he went forward with life, he had thought 
about them, he had read one or two difficult thick books 
written by other men who had expended more thought 
to more purpose on these subjects; he had come to 
accept, with minor qualifications, their opinion. 

An article of Larry’s credo was a belief in the eco- 
nomic independence of women. He drew his argu- 
ments for it from cold facts stored in the neat ice-box 
of his intellect. Bianca, inclined to agree with him, 
was yet stubborn in her defense of the established order, 
and then dismayed to find that her words sounded like 
a quotation from one of Aunt Ada’s speeches. Larry 
was leaving Harvard equipped with information not 
collected in academic halls, but wrested from extra- 
curricular activities: a summer in the wheat-fields of 
Kansas, a summer of book-peddling down east, a sum- 
mer of reporting inexpensive fires, interviewing the 
less celebrated celebrities, and writing the obituaries 
of respectable citizens who died in their beds, for a 
small Brooklyn paper. Bianca, respecting Larry’s ad- 
venturousness rather than his achievements, grew 
more and more attentive to Larry’s theories, Larry’s 
attitudes, Larry’s preposterous behavior (he had slept 
in a doss-house, starved on a houseless hike, and once 
endured pneumonia in the effort to get a dock-laborer’s 
view of a strike, for a story his paper refused to print). 
Larry’s behavior and his attitudes and his theories 
were insinuating ideas and prejudices into Bianca’s 
mind that it would never, left to itself and to Mammy 
and the aunts, left to Trudy and the Coterie, have 
entertained. 
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What Bianca appreciated without recognizing was 
that she had met, for the first time, an intellectually 
honest person. There had been members of this 
negligibly small, but vitally important, class among her 
teachers. But teachers, except for the remote Miss 
Daisy of Kindergarten days, and the equally remote 
chief of the high-school literature department, were 
matter-of-course items. 

Bianca, marching up and down the school corridors 
with Nessa, two years ago, had suddenly been con- 
fronted by the question: “Do you believe Darwin?” 
Bianca, trembling, had stuttered, ““Why,—yes . . . of 
course ...” Nessa had laughed, hugged her, cried, 
“Oh, I’m glad!” Bianca had been immensely relieved. 
For a moment she had wondered if Nessa had revolu- 
tionary knowledge that would dismiss the Darwinian 
theory to Limbo; Bianca seemed always to have taken 
Darwin for granted. Suppose the books were wrong, 
—Darwin, all of them were just men, and all the books 
were written by men, who could make mistakes. I’ve 
always believed, she thought,—but suppose... Of 
course, as she knew instantly, Nessa had no contrary 
theory to advance,—Nessa had ridiculously feared 
that Bianca believed what you read in Genesis. They 
then tacitly agreed to drop the subject forever. The 
incident had served to shake momentarily Bianca’s faith 
in text-books, and to show her the abyss of her own 
ignorance. But until Larry’s coming, Bianca had 
contentedly forborne to question her authorities. 


Vv 


From Daddy David to Bianca: 
“If my little girl is going to fill her head with such 
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books as she writes about I will have to go to the best 
shop in Paris to buy her a dozen pair of blue stock- 
ings. How about it, my dear? Do you think you want. 
blue glasses to match the blue stockings, or not? 
Joking aside, I hope you are not taking too seriously 
a lot of professors’ nonsense. We will talk about it 
when I get back. You know I want to be your first 
friend, your Daddy David whom you turn to for ad- 
vice and guidance always. You are blessed with a 
mother who gives you all her love and care and now I 
rejoice to think both you and she have some one to 
rely on. I don’t want to say anything of myself, but 
you know how much tender affection I have for you 
and want to help you choose the right path. Your 
dear mother frets about you a good deal. I hope you 
won’t worry her unnecessarily. But I’m sure my little 
girl will be thoughtful and true to the best ideals of 
womanhood. We are enjoying Paris very much, es- 
pecially your dear mother, who likes the shops and the 
milliners. What I would do if you and Judy were here 
too I don’t know. I would be bankrupt in a week. 
But don’t worry, I won’t let your mother get hold of 
my bill-purse before I buy you those rose-colored 
specs.” 


From Aunt Therese to Mammy: 

“As I say I will be relieved when you are home again. 
While I don’t want to interfere with your plans, but 
Bianca is almost too much for us. If only the child 
were not so strong-willed, everything would be all right. 
Ada never says anything, because she doesn’t feel as 
close to her as I do, who lived so near you for years. 
Poor Ada! she suffers so from her headaches—but there 
is a new treatment that seems to do her good. The 
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apartment is just lovely. My bedroom is sunshiny all 
day,—I hardly stir out of the house. Ada does the 
marketing. Yes, the gloves came, and they are lovely. 
I know you enjoy the shops. I will wear them 
when I call on Sara,—did I tell you Tom thinks of re- 
tiring? She certainly did well for herself. Judith 
called last Sunday. We seldom see the boys. In fact, 
Bianca has most of the company. They stay till all 
hours, I don’t know what the elevator man thinks. Of 
course, we don’t know any of the neighbors. That 
Shaw boy comes very often. Does David approve? 
He is so good to you that it would be criminal for 
Bianca to hurt him in any way. Have you bought 
many new dresses? Ada took her black silk to Jackson 
to do over and it’s as good as new. I’m sure you’re 
having a lovely time . . .” 


From Mammy to Bianca: 

“You must just make the best of it, darling. When 
we come home it will be different. David is so kind 
and thoughtful. You know Aunt Therese and Aunt 
Ada aren’t so young any more, and they never had 
children of their own. You must try to be a little 
considerate of them. They were very sweet to take 
you while we are away, and you must repay them by 
being nice to them. I know you can if you try. Don’t 
forget Cousin Sara’s birthday on the seventh of next 
month, write her a nice letter, and send her a plant or 
something. She is always so attentive. Aunt Therese 
says you have quite a little company. What do you 
wear evenings? Don’t look dowdy, there’s no necessity 
for it,—you can be smart and still dress smartly. 
Judith always looks well, and you know she’s very 
clever. Aunt Therese writes that you see a good deal 
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of Laurence Shaw. Do you still hear from Adrian? 
We are having a most wonderful time, it is such a 
privilege to be able to travel and see everything. It 
is so broadening. Last night we met friends of David’s 
and had a delicious dinner with them,—artichokes, too, 
I know how you love them. And afterwards we played 
bridge. David was in his element. He says if he 
plays often enough he will buy a Paquin gown for 
Judy and one for you, too, with the winnings. Do 
you ever play three-handed with Aunt Ada and Aunt 
Therese? I’m sure it would give them so much pleas- 
ure. Write and tell me everything you do. Especially 
whom you see and the parties you go to and what you 
wear. Didn’t I hear that Laurence Shaw was en- 
gaged, and the engagement broken off? Is Florence 
going to give a coming-out dance?” 


Aunt Ada to Daddy David: 

“Since you are so sweet as to ask me to write to you, 
David, I shall do so. But all that I can say is that 
Bianca is a dear girl, but so much younger than we 
are. Well, we can’t help that, can we? Of course, since 
poor Adolf passed on I suppose I am inclined to be less 
cheerful than I should, but I have such poor nerves, 
David, as you know. About the sad affair of the pipe, 
you know, I don’t mind cigars, you used always to 
smoke them and I never said anything, and poor Adolf, 
I can’t remember him without a cigar in his mouth. I 
used to say, he wouldn’t look natural. But, David, 
you wouldn’t think Bianca would mind just because 
I can’t stand pipe-smoke, would you? It’s such a great 
pity, you know how I hate anything like a fuss. I 
begged Bianca to say nothing to her mother, but I 
see she has. Or maybe it was Therese. ‘Therese was 
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much angrier on my account than I was. It is too bad. 
If poor Adolf could have foreseen it I don’t think he 
could have stood dying and leaving me alone. But 
that’s the way life is, isn’t it, David? Tell dear Marie 
not to worry. If only it had been a cigar!” 


From Mammy to Bianca: 

“T really can’t understand it, Bianca. I wish you 
would write me again right away and tell me plainly 
everything that happened. It doesn’t seem possible 
that you could have had such a serious disturbance 
over the incident of Laurence’s pipe. I am sure there 
must be something you are keeping from me. Aunt 
Therese said she didn’t like your seeing so much of 
him, and I wrote you that I thought it wiser to be out 
when he called. After a little time he would have 
stopped coming and. all unpleasantness would have 
been avoided. I am so sorry this has happened. It 
will be very hard to explain to Daddy David. I needn’t 
tell you that he would never have countenanced such 
a thing with Judith before she was married. But 
really, I don’t understand it. He must be a very rude 
young man, and I am afraid you, too, were to blame. 
After all Aunt Ada has done for you, it is very wrong 
to show her so little consideration. It isn’t as though 
she had some one to console her. And you know how 
sensitive she is. It is hard being so far away from 
you. I am terribly worried. Aunt Therese must have 
been very much put out or she would never have writ- 
ten as she did. I haven’t heard from Aunt Ada, but 
she dislikes writing so much. And your letter was 
so incoherent and violent that it frightened me. I 
would like to fly home by the next steamer. But of 
course we can’t. Some day, Bianca dear, I hope 
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you will have a daughter of your own, and then you'll 
appreciate . . .” 


Bianca, standing, sorry and sullen, in her little room 
on the court, was ready to tear Mammy’s letter into 
shreds, ready to throw herself onto her bed and bite at 
the pillow like a wretched animal, ready to fling out of 
the house and into the cold not unkind streets among 
strange not unkind people, just to free herself from 
the choking woolly tangle of sentimentalities in which, 
for more than a fortnight, she had been living. Mammy 
was right, of course, and that was what made it worse. 
It did seem impossible that the whole quarrel had 
flamed up out of a pipe-bowl. But it was always the 
little things that counted. You had heard it often 
enough. Now you knew it was true. 

And yet the pipe,—that pipe which she had dared 
to let Larry smoke in the living-room on the night of 
one of Aunt Ada’s periodic Headaches—it had been 
only a straw after all. The back of Bianca’s patience 
had been practically broken before that. 

How could you bear it,—living with two stuffy old 
women who thought of nothing but what they should 
wear and what they should eat and what the neigh- 
bors, whom they never noticed in the elevator, would 
think of their clothes hanging to dry on the roof and 
their food cooking odorously in the kitchen? How 
could you bear Aunt Tracy’s way of talking about 
Larry as though he were a moral cripple and Aunt 
Ada’s way of responding as though he were physically 
unclean? When he was morally and physically beyond 
any ideal these two had ever dreamed of. He wouldn’t 
just send fat, forgetful checks to charities, like Aunt 
Tracy. He wouldn’t dye his hair when it was time for 
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it to be a decent grey, like Aunt Ada. Of course 
they didn’t like him. He was a foreigner to them. He 
spoke a language that they found more unintelligible 
than Chinese, just because he used the same words that 
they did, but never with their meanings. 

Bianca was beginning to cure her resentment by 
wandering off into an analysis of it. Angrily she 
jerked herself back into a mood of frozen unrepentance 
and surging disgust. She wanted to run away. Of 
course she couldn’t. She hadn’t any money. Larry 
was right. Money was at the bottom of everything. 
Its possession made Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada feel 
solid and safe and superior. The lack of it was re- 
ducing Bianca to Daddy David’s pensioner. Suppose 
Mammy did come back. Daddy David wouldn’t ap- 
prove of Larry, either. He might even forbid him the 
house. Daddy David was that kind. 

There’d be a sort of romance about mecha out- 
side, in parks and museums and places, like a girl in 
a novel,—Kate Croy, wasn’t it, with the rich mean 
aunt and the poor nice lover. But there would be 
something degrading about it, too, and it would give 
Larry the upper hand, somehow. He’d know how much 
you needed him by your willingness to be defiant about 
him. That was no good, either. 

What was the good? You might as well be dead. 
There was the last of school ahead, and then there 
would be four years of college before you’d be on your 
own. All that time you’d be eating their bread, hear- 
ing their opinions—living by them, mostly, whatever 
you thought inside of your head. What was the use? 

Bianca looked at the green desk-lamp. If it were an 
old-fashioned flat you could just turn on the gas and 
be finished. It would be nasty going over the window- 
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sill into the grey dirty court among the cats and the 
janitor’s children. It would hurt, too. Why be hurt 
some more? Life could be horrid enough without end- 
ing it horridly. 

And there might be jolly bits in it yet. You were 
young. Before you got to be as set and puddingy as 
Aunt Tracy, as thin and treacly as Aunt Ada. Even 
Daddy David might help to give you jolly bits. With- 
out knowing it or wanting to. Mammy would want to, 
and not know how. But they might come,—hours of 
music, hours of glowing canvases, hours of candle- 
light and poetry, hours of two people talking, talking, 
a man and a girl, a man, long, lean, with blue eyes and 
a long nose and a little dark mustache, waving a thin 
muscular hairy hand against the background of sombre 
book-shelves, a hand with a jolly-smelling pipe in it, 
and the smoke curling... 

Bianca crumpled Mammy’s letter into a ball and 
cursed softly, cursed hard. She wasn’t going to com- 
mit suicide, of course, that was all rot. But life could 
be beastly, she hadn’t known how beastly it could be, 
life in the hands of two small-minded silly old women, 
full of the assurance of property and respectability 
and experience. Experience. Why, this was experi- 
ence that she herself was having now. Bitter, gagging 
stuff. But it made you grow up, she supposed. You 
had to grow up quickly, to fight them, to put them 
back in their places, and make things right and good 
and true and spacious for youth,—for the Larrys, talk- 
ing bravely, smoking their pipes, for the Biancas, sit- 
ting still and listening and breathing, luxuriously, the 
rich, keen, exalting, smoky air, 
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Bianca felt that she would always remember it,— 
the night of August 2, 1914, as an evening set apart 
from others in its marvel and terror and joy. She. 
had been taking international politics quietly, as too 
tangled for her unravelment, too distant and inevi- 
table for her distress. Even Daddy David’s fulmina- 
tions at the dinner table, even Mammy’s polite inter- 
rogative anxiety, even the scareheads in the news- 
papers, could not stir her out of the calm of knowing 
that she was definitely divorced from Aunt Tracy and 
Aunt Ada, that college, to which she would come with 
virginal passion and curiosity and sudden virginal cold- 
ness, expected her, oh, very soon. 

She sat in Daddy David’s library, in one of the 
yielding capacious chairs to which she was apt to yield 
most whole-heartedly in his absence. He was absent 
to-night, not on some social pursuit, in Mammy’s com- 
pany, with pleasure as their doubtful quarry, but on 
some urgent matter of business for which he seemed 
to have small stomach. Mammy was sitting in her 
own room,—wonderful enough, that Mammy should 
have a room, apart from Daddy David’s, and furnished 
in the smooth, rich, faintly stuffy way that Mammy ad- 
mired. She would, Bianca knew, be occupied with her 
hair or her clothes or some such feminine pastime, as 
Daddy David was nearly always contentedly occupied 
with the stock-sheet and, as to-night, Bianca, beside 
windows wide-flung to the August air, was occupied with 
her book, which happened to be the dialogues of Plato. 

The library was a wide, long, dim, brown room, 
walled with heavy dark book-cases, whose shelves held 
rich rows of classics dressed in warm morocco and 
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comfortable oil paintings, and expensive commonplace 
bronzes. The corners of the room were filled with 
little tables, and the little tables were covered with 
silver vases holding roses or handsome dahlias, and 
with silver frames holding elaborate women or massive 
men. Bianca did not approve of the library, but she 
enjoyed it. She was enjoying it now, on the evening 
of August 2, with her body sunk into the deep kind 
homely chair, and Plato resting, in a fine binding, and 
thick uncut pages, on her tan silk knee. She noted the 
Sunday paper, lying folded on the glass top of the 
large library table, merely as a grey blot on its lumi- 
nous surface. 

Suddenly, they were all about her at once. 

“But, Bianca, don’t you see?” 

“Oh, come, girl, don’t say France won’t come in! 
Think of 1870! And Russia .. .” 

“What kind of history did they teach you at that 
school anyhow?” 

“Well, wait till the old man puts you through your 
paces in a History 4 exam.” 

They had come, in small excited groups, unexpect- 
edly, but most agreeably, all of them with papers, some 
with extras,—none of them with the box of candy or 
the new novel which so often attended the young men 
calling on Bianca since her Party,—none of them with 
the casual patter about theaters, classes, dances, and 
athletics, to which they had accustomed her. They had 
flung themselves about Daddy David’s library, about 
Bianca in the big chair, about Plato, as though Daddy 
David and Bianca and Plato didn’t matter at all. 
Bianca couldn’t help wondering a little why they had 
happened to come to her, instead of going to Marian, 
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who had taken History 4 with “the old man,” and who 
sometimes read the papers, or to Vera, who actually 
liked editorials, and disputed them, and practically 
wrote them herself when she talked about them. Marian 
and Vera were both in town, and available, in spite of 
August. Bianca discovered, slowly, that most of them 
had been to Marian’s, or to Vera’s, or to each in turn, 
and now, restlessly, had turned to her, because they 
had to keep moving and exclaiming and watching new 
movements and hearing new exclamations. The thing 
was too tremendous. You couldn’t take it sitting down, 
unless you were Bianca, you couldn’t, now, push the 
paper aside as a dull difficult intrusion, even if you were 
Bianca. Europe whirled about her head like a wind, 
like dust in a wind-storm. She tried to stop it, to seize 
it, to see it, but it broke past her like a wave. 

War was real then,—no mere “old trouble in the 
Balkans,” dismissed like an appendicitis, ugly but 
necessary and soon over. It was real, and involving, a 
catastrophe that would change the map, maybe, and 
shake cities, and hurt and alter and kill people one 
knew,—Michael’s London cousin, and Walter’s brother, 
helpless, in Germany. 

They talked about treaties and agreements, about 
land-routes and water-routes, about machine-guns and 
chemical warfare, about what Grey said and what 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and how the Czar was a silly ass, 
and whether we would come in,—“‘America? Oh, im- 
possikle! The thing’ll blow over in a couple of months. 
You must be crazy.” And then all over again, about 
Krupps and the Bagdad railway, and Ireland and the 
treaty of Algeciras. Bianca was tremendously stirred, 
in spite of understanding so little,—it was their ex- 
citement that held her enchanted. She felt it in every 
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nerve, submitted herself to it blindly as to an electric 
bath. 

But she was somewhat relieved when they went, at 
last, leaving a trail of penciled envelopes and cigarette 
stubs and a paper or two to mark their invasion of the 
indifferent room. Plato lay forgotten, lost under the 
chair-cushion. Daddy David would be annoyed—he 
liked a mess almost as little as Aunt Tracy and Aunt 
Ada—but he would forgive the boys, and Delia would 
clean up probably before he came into the lbrary to- 
morrow. Mammy would think it odd that Bianca had 
forgotten to feed them. Mammy thought boys should 
invariably be fed, in spite of war, plague, or famine. 
Bianca had a rather nice headache. She went to 
her bed, troubled, excited, and pleased. 

Daddy David didn’t see the library before it had been 
swept and dusted and aired. Mammy said no word 
about the hungry horde. Bianca was aware, in a 
way she couldn’t name, that disaster was upon them, 
was upon her, imminent as war, more personal, more 
afflicting. Before she could find the morning’s paper, 
before she had fairly finished her toast, she was sum- 
moned to the library, which looked like a room in a 
play, to Daddy David and Mammy, sitting there in 
attitudes of strained expectancy, like people who had 
opened a box of candy that had turned into a bomb, 
looking almost as if she were the one who had sent it 
to them. 

They both began speaking at once, and stopped 
simultaneously like mechanical wax-works, improperly 
wound up. 

Bianca said, “Is anything the matter?” 

There was a flash of fear that Mammy had just dis- 
covered a dreadful secret disease, like Beryl’s mother, 
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that was going to kill her suddenly,—or that she was 
divorcing Daddy David. 

Improbable, but no more impossible than the thing 
_ they were trying to tell her. Before they had made 
her perfectly understand, she was struck by the no- 
tion that Daddy David looked at this moment like 
Papa when he had been mortally sick. There was the 
same unhealthy color in the cheeks, the same brightness 
in the widened eyes, the same expression of bewilderment 
and fear almost obliterated by exhaustion. There was 
something more, that she saw afterward, a bravado, a 
fierce calm, in the shrunken but still insolent features, 
in the pouchy eyes and the gestures of the unquiet, 
thick-veined, well-kept hands. 

“Of course it’s a terrible mistake,” Mammy was © 
saying, licking her dry lips and trying to look cheer- 
ful. ‘“David,—why I would trust David . . .” Bianca 
noticed how she pronounced it “twust,” like a child. 
The gentle monotonous voice, with a slightly peevish 
accent, was pathetic to Bianca. 

“You see, my dear, the innocent,” Daddy David 
cleared his throat and shot his cuffs, “the innocent 
have sometimes to suffer with the guilty.” 

“There is only one thing for us to do, Bianca,” 
said Mammy then, in a repressed voice, as though she 
were speaking behind thick layers of blankets, “only 
one thing to do, at once. You must dress quickly, put 
on your little green crépe de chine and the Paris toque, 
——O’Brien is at the door with the sedan, and we'll pay 
a few calls. It may be in the papers already.” Bianca 
wondered what was the word for something that was 
neither speaking nor whispering. You couldn’t use 
hush as a verb, not that way, but that was what 
Mammy did, she “hushed” her sentences. 
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“Of course my little girl can’t realize what it means. 
No pure child could imagine the vileness to which men 
can sink in the business world, the enemies an honest 
man makes.” Bianca thought Daddy David talked to 
her as though he were a lawyer addressing the jury. 
She wasn’t even annoyed by the “little girl” and the 
“pure child.” Pure child—poor child; she would be a 
poor child, if it were true. And it must be true, or 
they wouldn’t be so frightened, they wouldn’t pretend 
so hard, to her, too. Why, they were pretending to 
themselves, it was the only way they could bear it. 
How could they bear it? 

She tried to imagine Mammy and Judy, standing in 
a bare ugly room off the warden’s office, talking to 
Daddy David in a striped uniform, pretending it 
wasn’t prison, it wasn’t a uniform, it wasn’t crime. 
Pretending .. . 

In the sedan, behind O’Brien’s broad reassuring 
back, Mammy sat upright, on the edge of the softly 
cushioned seat, one kid-gloved hand on Bianca’s, the 
other clasping and unclasping her silver mesh bag. 
“Bianca,” Mammy whispered, it was a whisper this 
time, “you don’t, you don’t for a second believe . . .” 
Bianca patted Mammy’s hand, as though she were tak- 
ing a child to the dentist, promising that it wouldn’t 
hurt, scornful of her promise, “Oh, of course,” she lied, 
vaguely. 

On the way home she wondered how Mammy had 
managed. They had paid as many calls as were decent 
before people sat down to lunch, and always, at every 
house, to every politely eager, politely commiserating, 
friend, she had said the same bright, earnest, gentle 
denying words. She had seemed so secure, as poised 
as was possible for an indignant wife, rubbing off the 
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breath of scandal as she would polish her fingernails, 
assiduously, gracefully, with assurance. And inside, 
Bianca knew, she was fainting and crying out, praying 
and crying out. 

How had she knewn what to say, how to say it? 
How had she known whom to see? 

“Judy—David saw Judith this morning,” Mammy 
said absently. (This morning? It must have been at 
seven o’clock then.) ‘She told him just where she 
would go, and I went to the others.” 

So that was how. They were all prearranged then, 
the defenses. But if they could arrange it like that, 
he must have arranged other things, the things they 
were defending him from, the things those others were 
accusing him of. 

Bianca was sorry she couldn’t pity him. She won- 
dered if some elementary spring were lacking in her 
emotional mechanism. It was like when Papa died and 
she hadn’t been able to cry. She pitied so few people. 
She knew they were pitiful. Even Aunt Tracy and 
Aunt Ada were, so old and unlovely and lonely, with 
no one really caring for them but themselves. And 
Mammy, who had been so proud and pleased over her 
second marriage, over all she could give Bianca, and 
over her own achievement, her own exalted secure po- 
sition. And Daddy David. A trial... Daddy 
David... It wasn’t like trying a king,—King 
Charles, for instance, going debonairely to the block. 
This was soiling, as only business could be soiling and 
vulgar. “Business troubles” they called it. Was 
there any trouble with an uglier face? 

Bianca sat regarding O’Brien’s stout, well-groomed, 
familiar back. Why did she feel superior to them? 
Angry at Daddy David for getting them into difficulty, 
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and else, indifferent. Or, perhaps, a little grateful for 
the private drama. She wasn’t any better than they 
were. She pretended, too, when she cared to. Pre- 
tended she had read books she had only looked into, 
pretended she had laboriously won to conclusions sud- 
denly seized. She lived—what was Larry’s phrase for 
it?—beyond her intellectual income. Why did people 
who had no intellectual life at all seem closer and 
nobler than these semi-cultured, semi-educated relatives 
and acquaintances? People in the street, hod-carriers, 
and scrub-women, and factory-hands. They weren’t 
any better, at bottom. They probably wanted the 
same things Daddy David had always had. They 
wanted expensive funerals, for one thing, just for 
show, the only bit of pretentiousness they could afford, 
generally. She knew that. But she pitied them. She 
felt that they would have wanted more if they’d known 
what to want,—instead of just copying what the Daddy 
Davids and the Judiths and the Aunt Tracys appeared 
to find good. She argued it out with herself all the 
way home, until they reached the familiar corner of 
the Drive, and she began to wonder if Daddy David 
would be there, and if the servants knew, and how, she 
feeling as she did, and he as she thought he must, they 
would meet for the second time in three crowded hours. 
She had utterly obliterated Plato, utterly forgotten 
the war. 


Vil 


He wasn’t alone when they came in. He was sitting 
in the library, drumming with his fingers on the arm 
of his great chair. Nathan was there, too, striding 
up and down, solid, blonde, good-looking,—Daddy 
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David’s sons filled with their handsome massiveness 
three of the silver frames on the library tables,— 
Nathan chewing his fuli red lip, and blinking his blue 
eyes behind the thick-lensed glasses. Judith was there, 
sitting near Daddy David, her slim hands clasped in 
her grey pongee lap, her skin looking faintly yellowed 
like fine old paper; the marks under her eyes seemed 
to have been drawn with a purple pencil. Confronting 
Judith, Bianca suddenly realized that this thing had 
power to touch herself, too. She had never imagined 
it possible for Judith to look like that. 

She suddenly saw what it would mean,—she, too, 
would be pointed out, set apart, branded. Of course, 
her friends would stick,—Larry, Marian, Beryl,—there 
wasn’t any doubt about them. Some of the boys would 
hesitate to come again. Nessa’s mother would be chilly 
when Bianca called. . But—college. She had always 
considered it confidently, when she thought of it, as a 
chance for power, distinction. But with this,—the pro- 
fessors would know, the girls would know,—she would 
be stained by a wrong she hadn’t committed, by a fault 
she couldn’t mend. It was no good his being merely 
her stepfather. Mammy had married him. Bianca 
lived with him. If he went to prison, she would be living 
with him, too, with his crime, with his conscience, with 
his battling self-righteousness. She wished so strongly 
that she might undo the marriage,—she didn’t, 
strangely, wish she could undo his misdeed, which 
seeined of the two things the more inevitable,—that she 
wondered why she didn’t find herself back at home, in 
the old plain little house, with Mammy and her books 
again, safe. If wishes could move mountains . 

But he wasn’t a mountain. He was a man. He was 
suffering. Bianca had never thought of him suffering. 


Xx 
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She began to question the imagination in which she 
had always taken pride. It had been easier for her to 
imagine Columbus in his ships, or Shakespeare on his 
stage, than to see Daddy David as he really was,— 
haughty, and weak, self-important and afraid, gener- 
ous and greedy, full of noble impulses and mean mo- 
tives and fatal lusts—for power, for place, for money. 
He liked being a pillar of society and a big subscriber 
to charities; he liked being a friend of the widowed and 
the fatherless. He had thought of her as the father- 
less and of Mammy as the widowed. But that wasn’t 
why he had married Mammy. He had liked protecting 
her, but he had liked even better having her prettiness 
and her sweetness for himself. And he was suffering. 
His money would go. His power was gone. And his 
glory. Thine be the kingdom and the power and the 
glory. No, that was Christ’s God. Daddy David’s 
was the jealous God: thou shalt have no other gods 
before me, and an eye for an eye. His God, created 
in his image. 

The simplicity of Bianca’s anger was confused by 
pain, shame, resentment, and sympathy, making it im- 
possible for her to choose her gesture, making her want 
to defy Daddy David and punish him, in the name of 
all simple, humble, abused people, making her want to 
touch his thick, ash-blonde hair with her fingers, as she 
might touch, tenderly, the head of a child. 

The telephone rang out in the hall, sharp, sudden, 
insistent. Daddy David glanced up under his brows. 
Judith unclasped her hands. Mammy, turning from 
the table where she had set her hat and was adjusting 
the veil and the pins, moved toward the door, but 
Nathan, with quick long strides, was ahead of her. 
He closed the door after him almost in Mammy’s face. 
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Bianca was frightened. While they sat and stood, 
waiting for Nathan to come back, they heard, more 
muffled, the ring of the front door-bell. Daddy David 
rose and walking to the door of the library, flung it 
open angrily. They could hear Nathan ring off and 
then stride down the hall to meet some one coming in. 
It was his brother Josef. Josef was thick-set, like his 
father, but not so tall, and moved more quickly. Daddy 
David met the two boys halfway toward the library. 
Judith and Mammy waited for them to come in. 
Bianca waited. They stood outside, in the hall, talking. 
There were steps, indistinguishable sounds. 

Bianca heard Nathan’s voice, harsh, chiding, broken: 
“Dad ... don’t, Dad.” And Josef’s hard, tight, 
“They'll have to know it.” And Daddy David, com- 
manding peevishly, ‘‘Let me alone.” 

He came into the room with his hands stretched out 
as though he were pushing something away from him. 
Judith and Mammy went to him; each took one hand 
and drew it over her arm. He’s not an invalid, thought 
Bianca. Judith was looking at Josef. Mammy looked 
only at Daddy David. 

“They'll do it decently,” Josef was saying in the 
same hard, tight, small voice. “I saw to that. They'll 
send plain-clothes men . . .” 

Mammy gave the gasp of a child that has wept too 
long, and then said, like Nathan in the hall, “Don’t 
ase David. don't 

What was it he shouldn’t do? He was sitting there 
very quietly, almost smiling, blinking his eyes rapidly. 

Judith said with unexpected harshness, “When?” 
and glanced away abruptly, facing the door. Delia 
was standing there, looking prim in her grey uniform 
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“Lunch,” she said in her soft mechanical voice, “is 
served, madam.” 

They lunched. Bianca knew it was because of Delia 
and the cook and O’Brien. Nobody wanted to eat. But 
if it was all a mistake, they must take it as a mistake, 
and not lose their appetites. If the servants had been 
there a long time. But these hadn’t. And they were 
naturally inquisitive. And talked. ‘Kitchen gossip,” 
Daddy David called it. He was afraid of it. They 
were all afraid of it. So they sat at the luncheon 
table and cut the food into small pieces and swallowed 
them. Except Josef. Josef excused himself. He had 
already lunched, downtown. 

While they were at dessert the door-bell rang, three 
short successive rings. Nathan dropped his fruit- 
knife clatteringly on the plate. Judith said nervously, 
“Bianca dear, you haven’t eaten much pudd—” and 
stopped. 

Delia stood in the doorway of the dining-room. 
“Mrs. Shepherd,” she announced, ‘“‘and Mrs. Schmitt.” 
Aunt Tracy. Aunt Ada. The tension snapped. 

“Tell them ... Marie, I won’t see those women 

No sense . . .” Bianca had never suspected that 
Taday David disliked Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada so 
profoundly. 

Mammy turned to Delia, said gently, “Will you 
show them into the music-room, Delia, please. Say I 
will be with them in a moment.” 

Josef asked, “Should I go in?” Mammy looked at 
him doubtfully. “Yes, yes,” said Daddy David, with 
irritation. Mary was in the music-room. “Get rid of 
them,” said Daddy David to his son. His tone implied 
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that Josef was a good son, a good boy, dependable. 
He would see to everything. He had attended to 
everything. 

Bianca wondered how much he could do, actually. 
She wondered whether she would be present when the 
plain-clothes men came. She was afraid of it. She 
wanted to see it. She thought again of Papa’s death. 
Why did terrible events always have the quality of un- 
reality, of nightmare from which you might wake up, 
must wake up, at last? But couldn’t. That was the 
nightmare part. The chief element of a bad dream was 
that you were stuck fast, that you couldn’t escape, 
though the hot breath of the beast was on your neck, 
you were rooted to the spot, till he should come, till his 
horny, hairy limbs should clasp you, till . . . 

She pushed away her dessert plate. Daddy David 
was peeling an apple. He pressed the skin with his 
thumbs. “That’s what I always tell you, Marie, these 
soft apples are no good,—mealy. Can’t you get a 
sound ripe apple in this neighborhood?” 

“The gwocers are all alike,” said Mammy plain- 
tively, “if you don’t pick out the fwuit yourself, they 
send you anything. They just cheat you.” 

Daddy David turned to Bianca and seemed to smile: 
“Who was the old fellow, Bianca, who went around 
with a flashlight looking for an honest man? Does 
history tell you that he found him?” 

Bianca looked at him, with wonder. “You mean 
Diogenes,” she said. 

Daddy David put the apple back into the dish. “Is 
the library empty?” he asked Delia shortly. 

Bianca wandered off to her own room. She didn’t 
think they needed her, but she thought she had better 
not go out. She was uncomfortable, unable to fix 
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herself upon an occupation, unable just to loll and 
loaf in the manner befitting a pleasant midsummer 
afternoon. She ended by crouching on the window- 
seat and looking out at the water. From the tenth 
floor she could see the little white yachts lying like 
lean ducks on the broad stream. The palisades were 
sharply defined in the blue August light. White clouds 
drifted over them, puffed and bellied. The trees were 
thick-leaved. Children played on the paths below, 
shouting shrilly, leaping and running. A red sunshade 
placed a spot of color. Bianca disliked summer land- 
scapes. They were too blatantly luscious. Without 
the suggestive reticence of Spring, the kindling 
austerity of Autumn, the astringency of the cold sea- 
son. But she always liked the river, whether it looked, 
as now, almost motionless, with its tranquil greys and 
browns relieving the loud green of the park, or if it 
carried flecks of foam on a hurrying current or when, 
at night, it offered quivering, golden blades to the 
whispering darkness. 

She had accepted the river as perhaps the noblest 
and least emphatic gift of Daddy David. Before his 
coming, she had had only streets and avenues, splendid, 
curious, provocative enough,—but never a sky-line, 
never a vista, never a piece of nature, like a mountain 
or this Hudson, to be so personally hers,—to take the 
values of her moods, to give them its own dark and 
bright, its own ice-grey, or shadow-sepia. She sat 
now, her right leg thrust under her, embracing herself 
with her arms, her head resting against the white wood 
of the window frame, and, so comforted by a familiar 
posture, stared at the water. It flowed, under the 
shining afternoon light, irresponsively calm, and yet 
Bianca was glad that it was clear of the morning’s 
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ugly strain. This trouble_could take her from her 
Hudson, it held the threat of removing her from it 
forever, to some mean, dull, unaccustomed place. But 
it needed a much graver, more intimate, distress to 
spoil or even alter the river. 

She began to fret about imminent changes. Even 
if everything came out all right, life would be different. 
Daddy David would be touched by the trial, hurt, sick- 
ened, aged by it all. Mammy would lose the gayety 
she had just put on, like a new and becoming costume, 
would wear dull colors again, be worried, and nervous, 
and difficult. Judith wouldn’t be enviable any more, 
but she would have the distinction of injury, which 
Bianca, as the step-daughter, wouldn’t have to the same 
degree, which she wouldn’t carry with the same grace. 
Nathan and Josef and Justus, the youngest,—she was 
sorry for them. Although they must have known. But 
Daddy David was stronger than they. Justus was 
still at school—he was to have been an engineer. If it 
came out wrong... Bianca didn’t like to think about 
that. 

She shifted her anxiety to the moment when the plain- 
clothes men would come. They might be here now. 
Perhaps she hadn’t heard the bell. It must be late. 
Mammy... Judith ... What were they doing? 

She ought to see about Mammy. Mammy was all 
alone, almost a step-relation like herself, in this crisis. 
The others must be used to it, must have foreseen it 
somehow, perhaps had gone through it before, or some- 
thing like it. Chilled, in spite of the warm air at her 
window, Bianca slipped off the seat and went to look 
for Mammy. 

The library door was closed. She turned to the 
music-room. Some one was there,—people. Bianca 
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went in. Mammy and Judy were in each other’s arms, 
swaying together, sobbing, inarticulate. Justus was 
standing at the window biting his nails. Walter Stern 
sat on a tabouret fixing an intense stare on the rug. 
He held a cigar that had gone out. Josef,—no it wasn’t 
Josef either, it was Nathan, in the green damask chair, 
his hands over his face, crying in a weak, helpless, 
womanish way, and Aunt Ada was kneeling beside 
him, and pulling at his arm, and drawling, pityingly, 
“Don’t take on so, Nate, dear, don’t cry, don’t cry.” 

Why can’t she leave him alone, Bianca asked herself 
fiercely. She has no business to touch him, soiling his 
grief with her sticky voice, her soft sentimentality. She 
wanted to thrust Aunt Ada violently from the room. 
She was sorrier for Nathan than for any one. She 
hated Aunt Ada. 

Daddy David was gone. She pitied him, now. He 
was alone. With his plain-clothes men. Absolutely 
alone. 

And they, here, were alone, too, not truly thinking of 
him, Bianca knew, thinking rather of themselves, of 
the wrong he had done them, of the pain he had caused 
them, of the uselessness of their tears and their grief 
to mend the thing done, done to them, to each one of 
them. 

Bianca, unable to speak, feeling again like some one 
pressed to act and incapable of movement, stood at the 
door and surveyed them, watched Mammy and Judith 
disengage themselves, to sit, with clasped hands, on the 
narrow damask couch, watched Josef turn to say some 
reassuring, lying, friendly words to Walter Stern, 
watched, fascinated, Nathan choking out his short 
sobbing breaths, and Aunt Ada tearing weakly at his 
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sleeve. Her clearest emotion was disgust with Aunt 


Ada. 


Vil 


Bianca could not forgive him. He had made them 
all wretched. He had made her pity him. Why should 
she have done so? If he had been convicted she could 
have sustained her pity. Not now. Now she was con- 
temptuous. That day of his going that had been like 
a funeral,—what had it been but a preparation for the 
day of his return, that was like another wedding! 
Flowers, the air of all the rooms thick with the odor 
of roses. The insistent bell, Delia coming in with 
telegrams. Bianca knew herself for graceless in her 
reception of the good news, even in her first meeting 
with Daddy David. The knowledge made her more 
sullen. Every one else was gay. Mammy almost ran 
back and forth, from the table where she was arranging 
some flowers to the table where she must sign for 
another telegram. Judith was discussing where they 
should go: he must get away, poor dear. It would 
have killed a man less vigorous. Mammy would do 
whatever Judy thought best. Judy knew her father. 
Bianca thought again how Mammy was like an out- 
sider. She’s like a step-wife. He thinks he loves her. 
He only loves himself. “Poor dear.” 

Aunt Ada was at home with one of her Headaches. 
Aunt Tracy sat talking to Walter Stern. In that 
intervening time of their fear Bianca had observed 
Aunt Tracy making a right-about face. Aunt Tracy 
had approved the marriage. Bianca, looking back on 
it, could see that at a critical moment she had even 
encouraged Mammy. Little phrases floated out of the 
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past: “Of course you have to think of the child, too.” 
“You’re young yet, Marie.” “The Neanders are fine, 
—refined.” “There aren’t many I’d ask to advise me, 
not about my properties at any rate, but I would ask 
David Neander.” These last weeks Aunt Tracy had 
remembered things that, when Mammy married again, 
she had forgotten. Again Bianca picked among 
phrases: ‘““‘Wasn’t there some trouble, years ago, when 
Judith’s mother was alive, and he went to Holland 
in such a hurry?” ‘You should have made Julius look 
into the business. You never can tell with these people 
who have affairs in such outlandish places as Batavia. 
And—of course—a Jew. I suppose it was the fault of 
some one down there, of course. But still—’ “You 
know you needn’t worry, Marie. If the worst happens, 
you'll always have a home. ... Did you hear that 
Siegfried Mann is a multi-millionaire to-day: he’s in 
with some munition people, or steel, something to do 
with the war.” 

And now Aunt Tracy was making another right- 
about face. Bianca watched her as she sat opposite 
Walter Stern, erect, stout, self-assured (She could hear 
her say to Aunt Ada before she went out, “I’m carrying 
my sunshade, Ada,—glad I had it re-covered. Take 
another capsule if you don’t feel better.”); Bianca 
‘heard her now, confiding to Walter in her thin positive 
voice: “Of course we knew there was nothing in it. 
Those men ought to be hung. What you all must 
have gone through. And poor Marie! But I told her 
not to worry. If there’s any man I trust, it’s David 
Neander. When I wanted to sell that piece of prop- 
erty on East Ninetieth Street, and he said, ‘You let it 
alone,’ I listened to him, I let it alone, and I was never 
sorry for it. There aren’t many I’d ask to advise me, 
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not about my properties at-any rate,—you know Pve 
been managing them myself ever since poor Henry 
passed away” (she sighed, the sigh Bianca knew 
by heart),—‘yes; but I took your father-in-law’s ad- 
vice, and I must say I was never sorry for it. And a 
Neander! It’s not as if he’d been a German. He’s a 
Dutchman. You could believe anything of a German.” 

Bianca was stifled. The memory of the months with 
Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada swept over her, the horror 
of over-furnished, over-heated rooms, the endless 
iterations concerning diet and dress, concerning 
styles in tableware and draperies, concerning all the 
details and appurtenances and amenities of life, as 
though the pageant of history, the thoughts of philoso- 
phers, the noble release of art, were far less relevant 
to one’s passage from the crib to the coffin than dust 
under the piano or an unfashionable skirt. 

“Those men ought to be hung.” Aunt Tracy ought 
to be “hung.” As though her properties made up for 
her grammar. The only things she ever read were 
real estate news and, very rarely, an animal story in 
a chance magazine. She thought her shrewdness was 
wisdom, and her money was virtue. You could bear 
Aunt Ada more easily because she was so simple. You 
could laugh at Aunt Ada. Aunt Ada said, standing 
on Central Park West, “Aren’t the parks sweet, 
Bianca? Isn’t nature wonderful?” Aunt Ada said, 
comparing what Aunt Tracy told her of the plasterer’s 
pay-envelope and what she found in the envelope con- 
taining her dividends: “The poor are getting richer and 
richer, and the rich are getting poorer and poorer; 
isn’t it terrible?” You couldn’t laugh at Aunt Tracy. 
She would act in complete agreement with her simple 
sister, but she would never express herself so. She 
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would say: “If wages don’t go up I'll never rent those 
flats. But what can I do anyway, when the unions 
have me by the throat? There ought to be a law.” 
Daddy David was more tolerable. He was a man, so 
whatever pride he might have, he couldn’t, like Aunt 
Tracy, be proud of having survived in a man-made 
world. Maybe he should have gone to prison. Maybe 
he pretended that he got off because he was innocent, 
instead of admitting, at least to himself, that it was 
because he was rich. But at least he talked some- 
times about real things, about Holland and Java—the 
queer natives, the queer climate, the queer rich goods: 
oil and tea and coffee and spices and indigo, in which 
he dealt, and he had hired a secretary for the same 
reason that Aunt Tracy had dismissed a cook: because 
she was saucy. Only dimly Bianca realized that her 
bitterness came not of the moment’s scornful sum- 
mary of remembered angers, but of the fear that when 
Daddy David and Mammy went away, she would return 
to Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada. 

“For you, Miss Bianca.” Delia was standing beside 
her, looking, as she always looked to Bianca, like a 
servant in a society comedy. ‘The deferential little 
Irish voice relieved her resentment. That one telephone 
message should be, not for Daddy David or Mammy, 
but for her, was as refreshing as a cold sponge. No 
one would be congratulating her on the acquittal. For 
the few minutes that she listened to the blind voice 
over the wires she would be freed from the stuffy, 
scented rooms; she could ignore the elaborately dec- 
orated screens with which they were covering the nasty 
reality of the past weeks. She would be, not Mammy’s 
daughter or Daddy David’s step-daughter or Aunt 
Tracy’s niece or Judith’s half-sister, but simply what 
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she had always been: Bianca Ernesti. She fled to the 
telephone. 

It was Larry. And he did say, “Congratulations.” 
Why was it permissible for him to say it and horrible 
when They said it? How did he manage to make it 
real, to make you feel that it was good, in spite of 
everything? Larry. Bianca could see him, while she 
listened, with hurried short heartbeats, to his jollying 
deep voice,—could see the blue eyes twinkling and 
gazing hard, could see the thin strong hand, covered 
with black hairs, go up to the small curt mustache, 
could see him laughing at her and arguing with her, 
dismissing her, carrying her with him whatever he said 
or threatened or did. 

It was impossible that they should see each other. 
But she must, she must see him. If only for the relief 
of it. She mustn’t let him know how dreadful it was 
without some one like him to stave Them off; but she 
must see him. Impossible that she should arrange 
anything at this moment. Impossible that Larry could 
fail her. 

“Mammy, just a second, please.” She was back in 
the library again, a persuasive hand on Mammy’s arm, 
her face, her eyes, her whole body, one eagerness. 
Mammy had been snatched back from the abyss: she 
must be generous. “Mammy, I know you won’t like 
it, but—-may I have dinner at Florence’s to-night? 
They'll see that I get home safely.” 

Mammy wrinkled her brows. “Must you, just to- 
night, Bianca?” Even the reproach in her voice was 
consent. ) 

Perhaps it was a lie. Perhaps she was just as bad 
as they. But they’d taught her to pretend, hadn’t 
they? And driven her to it, by taking Larry away 
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from her, at least by wanting to. They had only 
themselves to thank. And she had to be free of them. 
She was stuffed with them, just stuffed. Besides, she 
would have dinner at Florence’s. Suppose Florrie 
was going out right afterward, and she and Larry were 
to take Florrie to her party and then walk, by them- 
selves. If you were stuck in a prison, even the prison 
of decency, you had to escape somehow. Daddy David 
had escaped. Now she would, too. 

Bianca was uncomfortable, self-righteous, indignant, 
happy. Well, she would see Larry. Florence would 
never say anything. Florrie would think it an 
adventure. 

“We'll subway to Dyckman Street, and then we'll 
walk,” said Larry. Bianca agreed. She had no notion 
of where Dyckman Street might be. It was enough 
that Larry had planned it so. In the subway she had 
a frightened minute of suspicion that some one Mammy 
or Daddy David knew would get in at the next station. 
But of course that was ridiculous. The people they 
knew would be at home now, eating late dinners, or 
at the theater or a concert, or driving somewhere in 
limousines or taxis. At worst, walking, and only 
along the Park or on the Drive or West End Avenue, 
never, surely never, on Dyckman Street. 

She was thrown gently against Larry as the train 
swung round a curve. She liked the smell of his jacket, 
—tobacco and cloth, but somehow different from the 
cloth-and-tobacco smell of other men’s jackets, Daddy 
David’s, for instance. But then Daddy David always 
smelt of eau de cologne. She wondered if he had had 
it with him in the jail, to use after shaving. Then she 
forgot him entirely. 

Very few people seemed to want to get off at Dyck- 
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man Street. Bianca was seized with excitement and a 
nameless fear. It was a strange, wide, provincial- 
looking place, wasn’t it?—not like New York at all. But 
then there were a hundred New Yorks. Larry knew 
most of them. Bianca envied Larry, ennobled him with 
this knowledge. He led her to the river, talking seldom, 
saying trivial things that would have been boring from 
other lips. Bianca rested in his casualness, borne on 
a tide of exaltation because of the newness of the ex- 
perience, the softness of the night, the dark water, 
with its few shaken glimmers, the grey trees branching 
over them, looking like stage scenery against the 
scattered arc lights. They walked for a long time. 

He came to a spot he seemed to know. Bianca 
wondered how often he had come here, and with what 
other girls. Had he taken them all, all he had 
mentioned to her, all he had liked or been in love with 
or loved? Larry made these distinctions. Bianca 
thought, he just likes me. I begin to be in love with 
him. 

It was very dark down by the water. Far off a bon- 
fire bloomed like a giant flower trembling in the wind. 
They heard the low lapping of water on stone. “But 
always night and day, I hear lake water lapping . . .” 
Bianca did not say it aloud. She thought Larry must 
hear Yeats talking within her silence. She felt that 
she would hear what talked in his. 

And yet she was puzzled about his thoughts. He 
said no word. She was not surprised when he walked 
away from her, like an exploring boy. She did not 
follow. She sank to the earth, careless of soiling her 
wrap, careless of what her gesture said to him. She 
half-crouched, half-lay there, waiting for him to re- 
turn, wondering what he would say, what he would do, 
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what she could say to him. Whom had he brought here 
before? She had lost the sound of his footsteps, now 
she heard only the water talking. 

“Shall we go?” he said. Noiselessly he had come 
back. She shivered slightly. “If you like.” She rose. 

He had done nothing. She had said nothing. Did 
he know what she wanted, what she herself did not 
fully know? 

She walked, rapidly, beside him. At the turn of 
the path he paused: “Want to smoke?” 

Bianca drew in her breath with a sound like a sigh 
inside out. “Oh, yes,” she whispered. 

He snapped open his case. Her fingers fumbled for 
a cigarette. He felt for a match. There was a little 
petulant night breeze. His face was close to hers as 
he protected the flame for her light. She took the 
moment as though she were gulping a_ cordial. 
“Thanks,” she said. 

In the fresh night air the smoke was sweet on her 
tongue. Only as she took the last whiff she thought, 
plenty of tooth-paste. By to-morrow they won’t know 
it. I needn’t kiss them. 

And then: if he had kissed me, I wouldn’t have 
wanted it. 

They ran quickly down the subway stairs. 


College saved her. 

She was living with Them again,—before she was 
fairly settled with them Bianca had spoken to herself 
of her aunts thus capitalized and set apart, erecting 
the two unsuspicious widows into a symbol of Their 
class, Their beliefs, Their sentiments, Their pattern of 
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life. Bianca ate and slept,read her books and saw her 
friends, in Their small expensive apartment, where she 
was always conscious of a lack of air. She listened 
unheedingly to the patter of Their words, like the 
dribble of water from a rain-spout, meaningless 
repetitious chilling staining drip-drap-drop-drip-drap. 
She could endure this. She could bear the absence of 
Mammy, who was nursing Daddy David back to pride 
again, assisted by the serene charm of the Californian 
scene. She could support the defection of Larry, who 
was working his head off at medical school and threw 
her no more than thin fragments of his free hours. 
She was caught up, absorbed, bewildered, even rejoiced 
by her new, her amazing, days. 

She hadn’t really considered what college would be 
like. It would be a good deal like school. Each day 
divided into neat slices, some agreeably flavored, like 
Geography and History, some nasty, like Physics, some 
highly spiced, like English Literature, some bread- 
puddingy, like Civics. There would be one or two 
empty periods, to be piled with all the plums and cakes 
you could get together: periods of browsing in the 
long, hushed, meditative library; periods of watching 
the bright dark wet flow of ink across the paper as 
you wrote, tender and eager in your search for the 
perfect word; periods of sitting hunched and happy 
on the narrow twisting back stairs, talking about 
people, about the commotion created for you by 
Wells’s First anp Last Turnes, about the horror of 
domesticity, about the horror of prostitution, about 
the glory of Parsifal, about the absurdity of Cubism, 

about the pleasantness of the river, about the pleasant- 
ness of foods. It couldn’t be altogether new for the 
simple reason that Marian was there already; even 
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Nessa, the elusive, the romantic, knew the ropes to be 
pulled in order to sail smoothly in these novel waters; 
Vera Mintern would enter with you; and Professor 
Thorne, who would lecture on Politics, was just “old 
Prickle-Pear” of high-school days, with a new degree 
and a suaver manner. 

But it was new. At school you recited lessons, 
answered questions, showed how much you knew, 
betrayed how much you slacked. At college it seemed 
that you sat and listened, charmed and stilled, while 
the quiet voice of the lecturer, sometimes edged with 
irony, sometimes slow with thought, went on and on, 
like light from a swinging lantern. Even a subject 
like Latin was no longer a waste of ablatives and 
gerunds, while you watched a foolish woman crying 
after a tiresome man—Dido always reminded Bianca 
of Aunt Ada with a Headache. Now if you labored you 
came out onto the Alps, with Hannibal at the head of 
a file of perilously climbing elephants, ponderous, im- 
perial, swaying along glacial peaks. The Romans were 
real, not dusty grammarians, but breathing men; the 
Baths must have been like Atlantic City. Bianca 
wanted Catullus for a lover. 

It was like going through the looking-glass door, and 
seeing Alice’s strange provocative bottles: “Drink me,” 
—and you drank, and you got smaller and smaller, 
until the laboratory swam away and you yourself 
melted into a mere bit of germ-plasm, without mind or 
desire; or, again, there was a wafer, labeled “Eat 
me,’—and you ate, and grew taller and taller, until 
the diagram on the blackboard was lost to view and 
your head was knocking against the legs of Cassippea’s 
chair. 

Bianca hadn’t believed it could be renewed, that 
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intense wonder, before great gates swinging slowly, 
oh, so slowly, on their hinges, and never to swing wide. 
She hadn’t imagined, while she had sat curled in Daddy 
David’s library, cramming for a tedious entrance 
examination, that she would ever again find herself in 
a classroom whose stained walls and dull woodwork and 
scribbled blackboards were beautiful because they 
framed a magic. She hadn’t guessed that people could 
talk, that men, dusting their hands of chalk-dust as 
they stood on a worn platform, could talk as fluently, 
as stirringly, as though they were the pages of a book 
come to life. She hadn’t known that she could be 
so serene. 

She hadn’t known that she could be so disgusted. 

For it wasn’t all the opening of enormous doors. 
There were other things. Girls. Why were a lot of 
girls, taken together, moving in one jostled chastely 
giggling mass, so revoltingly, vulgarly stupid? What 
was the use of “college spirit”? With its “sings” and 
“‘vells,” its games and clubs, its solemnly arranged 
amusements, its frivolous disregard of the Academe. 
For Bianca had a strange devout sense of the actuality 
of the Academe, of her own mystic participation in it. 
Why should one be loyal to this irrelevant monster 
they called “the college”? It had nothing to do with 
the real treasure, the real beauty, one found there. 
And the gossip. Bianca loved gossip, normally. But 
college gossip, dormitory gossip, about hoodwinked 
chaperons, about clandestine kisses, bathroom smokes, 
bedroom drinking,—it was lascivious, it was insulting, 
it was soiling, only to hear it. 

Bianca, sitting in her own room, carefully blowing 
the smoke from her cigarette out of the window, so 
that it wouldn’t intrude too markedly on Aunt Ada’s 
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Headache, wondered if she were a prig. Wondered 
whether her private enjoyment of tobacco, her self- 
acknowledged wish to know Larry’s lips, with their 
small hard mustache, upon her own, were of a piece 
with the behavior and the desires of these sly, silly, 
furtive, babbling creatures. 

What Bianca hadn’t counted on was the shock of 
being reduced to a member of the swarming mass, of 
being vexed by the necessity to break through, some- 
how, to an individuality. At school she had had one. 
It had been taken for granted, much as she took those 
of others for granted: her teachers, who knew just 
when she would leap their hurdles and when she would 
need a hand to lift her over; her friends, Trudy and 
Marian and Vera, and their friends in turn, not too 
remote from herself, not too near. 

Here, Bianca swung between resentful scorn of the 
mob and exaltation of the few chosen ones. There 
was still Vera, of course, tough-minded, solid, sensible, 
likable because she couldn’t be confused with the crowd, 
but not truly precious. There was Nessa, who seemed 
to bring her own electric atmosphere into the cool grey 
corridors of the college buildings,—Nessa who made 
Larry vivid, because of the vividness of her own con- 
tacts with men older and shrewder and, because of 
Nessa, more emphatically male than Larry. There 
was Marian, intent, earnest,—a trifle too earnest, so 
that Bianca was gentler to the mob when Marian 
was by. 

There were new companions, not definitely sought, 
but slowly discovered to be there. They were there, 
Bianca decided, not so much because they liked her 
and each other, but rather because all of them escaped 
the crowd, avoided or combatted it. “Tommy”: Anne 
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Thompson, with her thin straight quick body, her 
quick straight mind, her thin hands, her thin face, her 
straight brows, the quick confrontation of her obsery- 
ing eyes. Bianca admired Tommy as a person set 
apart for high endeavors and achievements. ‘Tommy 
could afford to be kind to the mob: she was so ob- 
viously set apart. Eve,—Eve Addams, such a mild- 
eyed, soft-voiced, unentangled Eve, she was; a lithe 
bundle, a wispy-haired, cool-fingered bundle of cur- 
iosities, always asking questions, seldom answering 
them except with other questions. Bianca did not see 
a future for Eve: she was too curious about motives 
to be curious about experience. But Eve too was set 
apart, raised above the others by virtue of her in- 
quisitive aloofness. Eve also stayed with aunts, but 
they were, like Eve, different. ‘They lived downtown 
near Washington Square, in a tenement. It was a 
converted tenement, and you never, sitting before their 
little fireplace, beaten upon by the books that seemed 
to tumble from the walls onto every table and chair, 
even onto the floor,—you never remembered the Greeks 
and Italians and Jews who lived above and beneath 
them, who were their reason for living there,—until 
you smelt the garlic and the garbage on the dark stairs 
going down. There was also Sarah. It was funny to 
think of Sarah and Cousin Sara. They had two things 
in common: their name (and even that they spelt 
differently) and their black lively eyes. Between them 
were the walls of race, of family, of money, of ideas, 
of sentiments,—high impregnable walls which Cousin 
Sara ignored, which Sarah, Bianca’s Sarah, Sarah 
Markoff, the Russian Jewess, acknowledged with a 
scornful shrug. Nervous, black-eyed, with thin quick 
wrists and ankles, Sarah would sit at the piano, chin 
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flung up, shoulders drooping, the soft lips open to 
show the small, even, pointed teeth. ‘Schubert is abom- 
inable,” she would cry, “sticky sweetness. Can you 
play lollipops? ... I will play Bach. Or Debussy. 
One must either brush death aside or invite it: it’s no 
kitten to be teased. Music is the same.” Bianca did 
not understand, but she rested in Sarah’s restless 
brilliance. 

They sat on the stairs, talking. Sarah. Vera. 
And Eve. 

Bianca approached them, diffidently. They seemed 
to be deep in their talk. She was a little afraid of 
Sarah, of Eve. A little scornful of Vera. 

As she came up, she heard Vera’s voice, clear, cool, 
zareless: “‘Were you ever in love?” 

Eve smiled, her provoking drowsy smile. 

“P’ve thought I was,” said Sarah. 

“Tt’s the same thing,” Vera decided. 

Bianca, halting beside them, amazed as ever at Vera’s 
directness (Bianca would never have dared to ask such 
a question, certainly never of Eve, though she had 
often wondered—just about Eve), was surprised by 
Sarah’s admission, and then caught back into revery: 
Didn’t she herself believe herself to be in love: with 
Larry? Wasn’t she, in love, with Larry? Wonder- 
ing, she had lost some of their talk. She was sorry. 
Their talk fascinated her. Now it was Vera again: 

“I want to marry young. I want children.” 

Bianca gazed at Vera. So that was what she wanted! 
But Bianca had always thought Vera wanted a career. 
Not children at all. Perhaps not even a husband. Did 
she want a husband? Vera, serenely, devastatingly 
simple. Eve, smiling, her inscrutable, incredulous smile. 

“Do you believe in marriage?” asked Sarah. 
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“Yes,” said Vera. “Of course. Marriage is sacred.” 

Bianca stood quite still, trying not to look as 
astonished as she felt. She had never thought anything 
was sacred to Vera. Except truth. Especially shock- 
ing truth. Certainly not marriage. Marriage wasn’t 
sacred to Bianca. How could it be? Love was sacred. 
But love and marriage were apart, separate, almost 
in conflict. She didn’t need Nessa now, or Nessa’s 
sister Margaret, to tell her that. And yet here was 
Vera ssi cack 

“Do you think so?” That was all Eve allowed her- | 
self to say, to Vera. But Bianca suddenly burst out 
with: 

“How can you think so? Marriage can’t last. It 
never does. Think of any married couple you know. 
At best, they’re just friends. And women can give 
you friendship. Even men can, sometimes.” She 
thought of Larry. “And women aren’t monogamous 
any more than men.” She thought of Adrian. “They 
aren’t just one person. If you have six friends,” she 
thought of Sarah and Vera and Eve and Nessa and 
Marian and Trudy, “you need six lovers; you’re six 
personalities,—they must all be satisfied.’ Her own 
vehemence disturbed her. It would only amuse Eve. 
Amuse Sarah. And Vera, believing marriage was sa- 
cred, would be wounded in some secret place of her soul. 

“What are you going to do about children?” asked 
Vera. She didn’t sound wounded. ‘ 

“There ought to be trained people. Who specialize. 
Being a nurse ought to be as much of a profession as 
journalism or social work.” 

“Parenthood doesn’t exactly qualify you,” con- 
tributed Sarah. 
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“And what have children to do with marriage, 
really?” asked Bianca. 

“What have children to do with love?” asked Eve, 
reflectively, as though of herself. 

“Nothing,” said Bianca. 

Sarah gave her a sidelong glance, searching, enter- 
tained, faintly scornful. 

Her vehemence had surprised them. As it surprised 
herself. And amused them. They had thought she 
too believed marriage sacred. They had thought she 
was ready to be a wife, a mother, a domestic drudge, 
part of the old, tedious, ugly pattern. They had 
thought of her as belonging to Mammy’s world, to Aunt 
Tracy’s, Aunt Ada’s. Eve would have lovers. Or, 
if she rejected them, it wouldn’t be because there was 
virtue in monogamy. (But you could never tell what 
Eve really thought. Look at Vera!) Nessa... But 
Nessa was beyond discussion. Nessa lived. She had 
no need to talk. 

Sarah rose, as a bell rang. Vera stumbled to her 
feet. Eve twined an arm in Sarah’s. They separated 
with idle words. Walked one way down the corridor. 
Bianca walked another. Bianca, pondering, disturbed, 
distressed. 

She walked home slowly through the warm tardy 
light of afternoon. To Aunt Ada, to Aunt Tracy. 
She puzzled. She had had moments, lately, when she 
had pitied Aunt Ada and Aunt Tracy. Had seen them 
as cut off, for want of training, for want of thought, 
from the rich active world of affairs which should ab- 
sorb and reéducate and keep alive the woman of forty, 
the mother with grown children, the homeless spinster, 
the childless widow. If They had gone to college, 
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perhaps, if They had known about Heredity and 
Environment, about the Social Evil and the Double 
Standard, about Suffrage and Socialism, when they 
were young and ready and eager,—They might have 
been saved. Now her pity faded. 

She saw Them as monstrous, thwarting her, warping 
her. Their small, angry, stupid eyes dismissed Eve’s 
aunts as old maids, poor things,—Eve’s wise, gracious, 
merry aunts. They looked at Sarah, with her tense 
passion for life, as indecently avid, called her “Jew,” 
dismissed her so. They looked at Vera Mintern’s 
mother,—Vera got her simplicity from Mrs. Mintern, 
—and saw her as a dowd, and dismissed her, too. 

And Eve and Vera and Sarah thought she belonged 
with Them. Bianca knew now why she hated the mob. 
The mob was composed of incipient Aunt Adas and 
Aunt Tracys. College couldn’t change them, couldn’t 
help them. Eve and Sarah, Nessa, even Marian and 
Vera with their funny old-fashioned notions, would 
never develop in a way to resemble Them. And she 
herself must escape. Quickly, desperately, in any 
fashion. 

They weren’t to be pitied. 

They were to be fought. 


IV: WHEN HALF-GODS GO 


I 


Tur bare class-room seemed to widen and lighten 
about the small teetering figure of the lecturer. He 
swayed back and forth on the platform in a kind of 
meditative rhythm. His voice, quizzical and rather 
high, had an oracular quality, as though he were a 
humorous little Delphian. 

He was rubbing his chin reflectively. 

“Take,” he said, “the institution of the bridal veil.” 

A titter ran about the room and was abruptly stilled. 

“You would say that the wearing of a white veil 
on the wedding day was a charming and appropriate 
habit; that it signified the ... ah-h-h, purity and 
modesty of the young woman about to be inducted into 
the holy state of matrimony.” 

The little old man seemed to be having a private 
joke with himself. His voice took on an edge: 

“Not so! The original purpose of the bridal veil 
was to ward off evil spirits from the girl on the way 
from her father’s house to her husband’s. 

“Or, the institution of mourning. If some one were 
to ask you why people wear black when there is death 
in the family, you would probably respond that it is a 
fit and solemn signal of grief. Maybe. But originally 
it was worn as a sign of having been near the dead. 
It would shock a good many folks to learn that what 
they regard as a token of bereavement is a pagan warn- 
ing: a token of pollution.” 

Pollution. Bianca smiled. She disliked mourning. 
She had worn it when Papa died, because Mammy 
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wanted her to, and her acquiescence had been tinged 
with an unacknowledged pleasure in being so obviously 
distinguished by fate for early grief. Now she despised 
mourning as advertisement of loss, thought of women 
in black as of walking coffins. She was glad that it 
was really a savage survival, a sign that the crépey 
figures were touched by decay. 

“So that if you should be worried about the radical 
nature of much current propaganda,” pursued the thin 
high voice, “I would console you by pointing to the 
static,—I might almost say, stagnant character of 
institutions. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you should be inclined to 
despair over the difficulty of changing institutions, con- 
sider the mutability of the human mind, and the com- 
parative ease with which it adopts new ideas. The 
distressing thing is to have a set of notions that don’t 
conform with your behavior. Freud has a good deal 
to say on that subject. Very stimulating thinker.” 

The old man paused to peer over his glasses at the 
invisible stimulus of new ideas. He was ridiculous and 
arresting in the midst of these stiffening virgins, to 
whom the only stimulating thing about Freud was that 
he talked about sex. The lecturer seemed to be com- 
muning with himself, in his slightly nasal, fluent voice. 

“The flexibility of the human mind is one of the most 
hopeful things about the world. Our ideas about 
religion, about education, about property, are, as we 
have said, not seldom in advance of our institutions. 
And our job as intelligent people is to monkey with 
those old-fashioned institutions until they’re in line 
with our ideas. : 

“Of course, as soon as we do that,” he chuckled 
softly, “we'll find a whole new set of ideas that have 
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been evolved in the meantime; but that’s what makes 
the game so interesting.” 

The bell rang sharply twice. There was a flutter of 
papers, a rustle of skirts, girls anxious to gossip for 
ten minutes before the next class. As if anything 
they said or thought was important beside the old man’s 
clear little flame, his curious vitality. Bianca rose 
slowly. How he must hate us! The whole silly, gig- 
gling, jabbering crew. But probably he’s too far away 
even to hate. Playing his game. 

The halls were crowded. Bianca moved down the 
one empty corridor. Voices and laughter sounded 
from open lecture-rooms. The stairs were placarded 
with advertisements of athletic contests, college plays, 
class meetings. A girl in cap and gown was plucking 
people by the sleeve and trying to shove them like so 
many pale donkeys into a room where a club discussion 
was going on; most of them balked and escaped ; a 
protesting few filed in. They were all self-important 
and absurd. Suddenly a narrow face with keen dark 
eyes shot out of the mass. The thin figure leapt for- 
ward: “Bee! Bianca!” Sarah’s intensity was exhilar- 
ating. 

“The strike’s on,” said Sarah. 

Bianca knew that Sarah was plunging her into life, 
For weeks they had been talking about it, reading the 
thin, ill-printed, unfamiliar newspapers that Sarah 
brought to class, listening to what Sarah thought, what 
Sarah said her brother Alex said, what Mr. Sanders, 
the neatly-tailored, crisply-speaking instructor in 
economics said, what, in the brief intervals when they 
weren’t talking war, the liberal weeklies said. Bianca 
had listened, pondered, thought of Larry, exulted in 
her closeness to realities, thought of Aunt Ada, Aunt 
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Tracy, scorned their unenlightened talk of fashions and 
prices, while the earthquake was preparing. 

Now it had come. The strike, Sarah knew,—was on. 
Bianca drew a deep breath, as before a dive. 

Unnecessarily she asked, “How do you know? Is 
that why you cut class?’ ) 

Sarah answered the last question first. “Yes, I was 
downtown. They need workers right away: people to 
go around and tell the men where to go for relief, 
medicines and things, and to report the worst cases. 
I wanted to get hold of you for to-morrow.” 

Bianca acquiesced in silence. She had never been 
connected with a strike before, and there was something 
strange, something definitely frightening, about it. 

“To-morrow at three’—Sarah wanted to hurry 
away—. . . oh, at Union Hall.” 

Suddenly Bianca remembered: To-morrow was Amy’s 
reception. At Cousin Sara’s: Amy was her orphaned 
niece, long under Cousin Sara’s dark bright vivid wing, 
now to be married from under it. The engagement 
reception was to-morrow. It would be an excuse for 
Bianca to get out of the strike. But she wouldn’t use 
it. Rather Union Hall . . . would there be violence? 

. . than Amy and Howard standing stiffly smiling 
in a room filled with oppressive fragrance and stuffy 
chattering people. 

“T’ll be there,” Bianca muttered; but Sarah had 
already disappeared. 

Walking home, slowly, through the twilit streets, life 
loomed invitingly dangerous. Was she afraid of the 
strikers? Or of herself? Or of Aunt Tracy,—Aunt 
Ada,—Cousin Sara? She mounted the three broad 
stone steps of the apartment house with a weariness 
tinged by excitement. As she entered the hall her 
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nostrils were assailed by the peculiar, familiar odor 
which clung to the office of the doctor on the first floor. 
It was a clean, respectable odor. Entering the elevator, 
Bianca felt as though she were escaping it, its per- 
manent pervasive presence: it was an institution. 

She went to the bath-room, wondering if its gleaming 
whiteness would seem different to-morrow night. She 
would have to go where there were no bath-rooms: they 
kept their coal in the bath-tub, that was the old bad 
joke. She let the water run softly through her fingers, 

~ soaped her hands and wrists with militant thoroughness. 

She had a sense of battle as she splashed her hands 
about. in the basin, and thought of to-morrow: the 
crowds, the dirt, the ugliness, foreign sounds and smells. 
What would she do there, the stupid little bourgeoise? 
But first she would have to settle with Aunt Tracy, 
Aunt Ada.. 

They were sitting in the living-room, Aunt Tracy 
with the evening paper, Aunt Ada knitting a khaki- 
colored muffler. 

“What are the Allies doing?” asked Aunt Ada, 
mildly. 

“Wondering how soon they’ll be our Allies, I guess,” 
retorted Aunt Tracy. She was fiercely anti-German. 
Bianca had a faint stab of discomfort. She was a 
pacifist. Besides, it always annoyed her to hear Aunt 
Tracy denying her own father, Bianca’s grandfather, 
whom she had never seen. He had been German, hadn’t 
he, even if his daughters weren’t? Even if he’d gone 
back on Germany by coming to America. And Grossma 
had been German, although her father had brought her 
here as a baby in ’forty-nine. And Papa’s people— 
German, too, with some Swiss blood. Rebellious Ger- 
mans, deserting the Fatherland, vilifying it sometimes, 
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but loving it as one loves irritating familiars, as Bianca 
loved Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada occasionally, and 
Mammy nearly always. 

To-night Bianca was too much absorbed by the 
immediate problem to declare her position about 
the war. 

“Ts there anything about the strike?” she asked. 

“What strike?” asked Aunt Tracy, without look- 
ing up. 

“Bianca said something about it the other night,” 
Aunt Ada contributed gently. She spoke as if the 
strike were a topic of conversation, and nothing else, 
to be picked up, laid down, put aside, like a flower or 
a magazine. 

Aunt Tracy looked up, then, still clutching the paper 
in her fine plump white hands. “You don’t mean the 
clothing strike? “Mrs. Waterman was talking about it 
yesterday at the bridge. Her brother-in-law is a buyer 
for one of the big stores. She said it was absurd, the 
demands the workers make. They want to own the 
business. Mrs. Maarten said her husband had to get 
out of the association in self-defense: if he’d agreed to 
what they wanted he would have had to give up his 
factory.” 

“That’s what she knows about it,” cried Bianca. 
“Demands! Why, the trade is thick with sweat-shops. 
What can even the decent manufacturers do if they 
have to compete with sweated labor? But they won’t 
listen to arbitration, anyway. They locked out the 
men who agitated for fair wages, fair hours of work. 
Nobody knows anything. We’re all too comfortable. 
The system’s rotten. Rotten.” 

“J wish you wouldn’t use that word, Bianca.” 

“It isn’t ladylike,” said Aunt Ada, softly, clicking 
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her needles regularly. “I haven’t heard anything about 
it. But I know Bianca’s mistaken. The manufacturers 
want to do what’s right. I’m sure we all do. But it’s 
just as poor Adolf used to say,—if you give them a 
finger, they want the whole hand. Adolf had to con- 
tend with it, too.” Aunt Ada’s voice, always languid, 
lapsed gently, and, hunting through the khaki wool for 
a dropped stitch, she sighed. 

“The workers are all Jews, anyway,” she added, as 
an afterthought, in a grieved tone. 

“Td rather be a Jew striker than a Christian capital- 
ist any day,” Bianca cried suddenly. 

Aunt Tracy looked startled, annoyed. “Is that a 
notion put into your head by that girl . . . you know 
who I mean, Sarah Marks,—Markoff ?” 

Bianca felt as though she were beating her way 
through fog. ‘As a matter of fact,” she said bitterly, 
“Sarah’s sorry she’s a Jew. It’s a handicap, and she 
believes in freedom. The person I know who is keenest 
to be a Jew, a Russian Jew, happens to be Eve Addams, 
who’s not only an Episcopalian, but an ‘old family’. 
Isn’t—isn’t my own fa-father a Jew?” To have to use 
Daddy David as a shield! It increased her rage. She 
was furious with them, furious with herself for having 
simply shocked them, without achieving anything. 
Aunt Tracy had said quickly, “Oh, but that’s alto- 
gether different.” And Aunt Ada had echoed, “He 
married one of Us, and he’s altogether different.” 

Bianca had said nothing about to-morrow. If she 
went to her own room now, they would deprecate having 
mentioned a delicate subject, and, almost at once, talk 
of something else, gossip, and forget. And feel agree- 
ably fatigued and self-satisfied. If they had a touch of 
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charity, they would regard her as a foolish child, want- 
ing to set the sea on fire. 

She thought of Sarah’s family: brothers and sisters, 
most of them working and studying at the same time, 
one of them running a little radical sheet and doing all 
the work on it himself; all of them eager and intense, 
even lazy Alex alive to the class struggle, though he 
laughed about it in his indolent, sarcastic way. She 
thought of Eve, living with her aunts, helping them 
sometimes, with visits to nasty black holes and corners 
where dreary lives were dully at ebb, bringing warmth 
and light and human comfort, always giving, never 
the losers. She thought of the quiet little lecturer, se- 
rene and aloof on his platform in the midst of the 
chattering unheeding mob. She felt an immense self- 
pity, self-loathing. 

Aunt Tracy was changing the subject. Not to spare 
Bianca. But because she saw no use in pursuing it. 

“What are you going to wear to-morrow, Bianca, to 
Cousin Sara’s?” 

Bianca’s thought floundered a moment. Then she 
said, flatly, “I’m not going.” 

“But it’s Amy’s engagement reception |” 

“Can’t she be properly married if I’m not at her en- 
gagement reception?” Bianca was thinking of the sig- 
nificance of the bridal veil. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Aunt Tracy. 

“Well, an engagement reception is sillier than any- - 
thing. As though you were any more fit to mate and 
bear children because you’ve been stamped with the 
social approval of a lot of morons in satin and frock- 
coats, all gabbling at once and eating more than they 
want ... And heat. And stuffiness. What has that 
to do with Amy and Howard? Or with me? Dressed 
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up and uncomfortable. Hating it, being polite and 
stupid and stuffy like the rest of them. What for?” 

Aunt Ada, baffled, shocked, but still gentle, afraid that 
Aunt Tracy would react too precipitately and produce 
a scene that would end in one of her Headaches, said 
softly: “Even if what you said were so, Bianca, it 
doesn’t happen once in years. And it’s a family affair. 
You can certainly give one afternoon to Amy and 
Howard. If you go, you’ll forget all about it the next 
day, but if you don’t go, they’ll never forget.” 

Bianca hadn’t credited Aunt Ada with so much logic. 
“I’m sorry,” she answered, without a pang. “But as 
it happens I’m going to be just as uncomfortable to- 
morrow in another part of town. I told you about the 
strike. I promised to go down and help at three 
o’clock.” 

Aunt Tracy stiffened. She had a dreadful night- 
marish picture of the reception, with all the too cordial 
relatives inquiring for Bianca, wondering about her 
with polite innuendo; of her own helplessness to explain 
Bianca’s vagaries; of what they would write to Bianca’s 
mother; of the unfairness,—and at the same moment of 
Bianca drowning in a crowd of rough, dirty people, 
who were threatening and vile. 

Aunt Ada, with tears in her voice, said, “But what 
would your darling mother say? Won’t you go, 
Bianca, for her sake?” 

“Oh, don’t you see that when you ask me to do things 
for Mammy’s sake you’re simply bullying?” 

“Oh.” Aunt Tracy had just that breath. 

“You didn’t say anything about my going down to 
the settlement.” 

“That’s different,” repeated Aunt Tracy, firm and 


cold. 
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“Yes, quite different,” Aunt Ada agreed, gentle, 
implacable. 

“The people aren’t. What you mean is, that’s 
respectable.” 

“Think of David,” murmured Aunt Ada. 

“ ‘How sharper than serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child!’ ” quoted Bianca. 

As she spoke the aspect of the room changed. She 
became sharply aware of Aunt Ada’s misery of incom- 
prehension, of Aunt Tracy’s helpless anger. If the fab- 
ric of their lives was trivial, Bianca had torn it in 
trying to destroy those trivialities. The lamplight 
streaming over Aunt Ada’s knitting, Aunt Tracy’s 
quivering paper, suddenly took on a hard brightness. 
It accented the withdrawn look on Aunt Ada’s face as 
she sat trying to restrain her tears, the bitter resent- 
ment of Aunt Tracy’s tightened lips. Bianca was 
standing near the door. She had a text-book in her 
hand. The book seemed to her a stern irrelevancy. 
She felt naked, and she rejoiced in that nakedness, at 
which her aunts trembled, disgusted, ashamed. She 
seemed to herself to have been standing frozen at the 
door for a very long time, but at last she managed to 
turn, and to leave the room, to leave Them, sitting there 
in unconsenting silence. 


it 


She was standing with Sarah and Vera and. Eve in 
a corner of a wide bare room with stained walls. There 
was a large hum of men and women arguing in low 
excited voices, and occasional shrieks of nervous laugh- 
ter. They jostled each other, their bodies pressing 
against each other as one moved toward the door and 
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another entered. They had bright, quick eyes. Their 
gestures were awkward but sharp. The four girls stood 
silent, apart. Bianca stared about her. 

Sarah had a tired smile. She had been standing this 
way for hours. She wanted to do something, anything. 
No one could give her anything to do. The keen, dark, 
irritated face looked as though it belonged there, 
among these swarthy, gesticulating workers. Eve was 
curled up on a broken horsehair sofa. She looked 
almost ready to sleep. Vera stood straight and tall, 
her square boyish face grave and quiet, yet singularly 
untouched. Bianca looked from her to the workers, 
herself bewildered, eager,—vaguely sharing in the ex- 
citement of the mass, in the restless weariness of her 
own small group. 

“What did you do this morning, Sarah?” She asked 
more for the sake of speech than because she cared for 
the response. 

The corners of Sarah’s thin mouth went down, deep- 
ening the delicate lines from nostril to lips. ‘Nothing. 
Nobody knows anything. Nobody’s doing anything. 
They’re perfectly crazy. But I’m going to talk to- 
night. My Yiddish is good enough.” 

Yiddish—what these people spoke—an ugly, gut- 
tural language, fit only for immigrants, lower East- 
siders. But Sarah was as proud of her knowledge of it 
as if it were a civilized tongue, like French, or Italian. 
Vera turned toward Sarah with a look of interest in 
serious young eyes: 

“How did you learn it?” 

“From my grandmother,” said Sarah. “Couldn’t have 
talked to her without it.” And she began to hum what 
sounded like a Yiddish song. 

Bianca felt useless, helpless. 
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“But how can you talk to them?” she asked. She 
meant that Sarah, not being strictly one of them, had 
no right to agitate. She was really jealous of Sarah. 

“All you have to do,” said Sarah, with a wicked 
smile, “is get up on a chair and say, ‘Workers of the 
world, unite!’ ” 

Eve appeared to wake up. She reminded Bianca of a 
thin dormouse, the one in ALICE IN WONDERLAND, who 
was always dropping off. ‘Do you think they'll unite 
then?” she asked. 

Vera grinned. Sarah shrugged. Bianca said, “No, 
and repressed a sigh. 

A telephone on the rear wall rang wildly and steadily. 
A girl pushed through the noisy crowd and took down 
the receiver. The four turned to watch her as she stood 
screaming into the mouthpiece: “I can’t hear. I can’t 
hear. Who? He’s at Union headquarters. I can’t 
hear. Wait a minute.” 

She writhed through the crowd out of the door. 
Ten minutes later a perspiring man pushed through the 
mass, shouting, “Tell them to hold the wire!” He 
reached the telephone, turned, shouted: “Hell! Say, 
the next time you tell ’em to hold the wire, don’t hang 
the receiver back on the hook.” The four laughed. 

The man pushed his way back toward the door, his 
eyes darting about as though he were looking for some 
one he didn’t hope to find. He saw Sarah. 

“Hey!” he called. 

She went to him. They saw him ask her a question, 
saw her nod and follow him out of the room. Vera 
said: ‘‘She’s gone to do some typing for him. Can 
you type?” Bianca nodded. “There’s heaps to be 
done,” said Vera. ‘Yesterday seven people went down 
from college, and were working from ten in the morn- 
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ing until nine at night. Three stayed until eleven. 
Lists of workers and addresses: they sign up at meet- 
ings and you have to get down the names of the new 
members. It goes slowly; some of them write so badly. 
But most of them are smart: Russian Jews.” 

The thick crowd was slowly emptying itself. The 
perspiring man came in again. He walked quickly over 
to the three girls. Bianca felt a small thrill of excite- 
ment, hope and fear. She was going to be put to work 
at last. Eve got up languidly. Vera gave him a com- 
petent smile. 

“Your friend in there says one of you can type. 
We'll need that one maybe later. Now we want people 
to go around and investigate the sick cases for fakes. 
And tell ’*em where to go for medicine.” 

“You don’t need speakers?” asked Vera. 

“God, no. Will you come down to-morrow, com- 
rades, and get directions from Pinsky? You probably 
won’t be allowed to see him; he’s more sacred than the 
President, but you tell him Abramovich sent you. 
Eleven East Nineteenth. Third floor.” 

He smiled at them suddenly. It’s Vera: she looks so 
young and clean, thought Bianca. 

“Thanks, comrades. How early can you come?” 

“T have a class at nine: an exam,” said Bianca. 

“Can’t you cut it?” asked Vera. 

“Qh, you’re not workers?” the man was obviously 
disappointed. 

“We’re at school,” said Eve. 

“Well, come as soon as you can, comrades,” he said, 
smiling again, this time directly at Vera. He gave a 
mighty yawn, shook himself all over like a wet dog, and 
hurried away. 

The room was empty, now. They could hear a clat- 
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ter of feet on the wooden stairs and sometimes the 
raised voice of an orator, or a gust of laughter and ap- 
plause, from below. Darkness was in the windows, 
broken by yellow flares of lamplight. Vera sighed. 

“We didn’t do a darn thing all afternoon.” 

Bianca said nothing. She was still pleasantly agi- 
tated by the crowd and the clamor, the sense of hap- 
pening, and the promise of work to-morrow. Eve 
picked herself up and straightened her small soft hat. 

“Come on, ‘comrades’, I’m hungry.” 

They moved down the hall and among the girls and 
men crowding the stairs. They stopped midway to peer 
into a room below, packed with people, listening with 
tense absorption to a man who stood on a chair near 
the dingy windows, his arms outspread, his voice hoarse 
and loud, cracking sometimes, as though he had used 
it this way for hours. 

“You slave and sweat all week in the shop,” he cried, 
*‘and what do you get at the end of it? A nice limou- 
sine, huh? A vacation in the country, huh? No: you 
get that you haven’t enough to eat, that you got to 
work till your back breaks so the kids can have shoes 
to go to school. You sit and sew till the shop goes 
round in your head, from ha’-past eight till six, and 
if you got a headache the boss says, ‘Never mind, I can 
get a lot of men that ain’t got heads.’ Sure; he gets 
dead men: scabs.” 

There was a sound of rough laughter, abruptly 
hushed. The speaker nodded as a favorite comedian 
nods at his audience, but his voice did not change. 

“Well, and when you’re through, when you want to 
get together to go to the boss and tell him you can’t 
live on what he pays you, that you can’t sweat your life 
out for him, that you got kids and you got a wife, and 
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maybe a mother or a kid sister . . . what does he say? 
He says: ‘Get out a-here; I won’t have no union in my 
shop; I won’t have no hands dictating to me what I 
should pay.’ And if you try to get together, you get 
together so as he should kick you all out the back 
door.” 

The crowd murmured and stirred as his words stung 
them. 

“You go to Feinstein’s shop. He’s got nothin’ but 
girls in his shop. They’re cheap.” 

There was an angry note of assent. The girls in the 
audience leaned forward. 

“They’re cheaper than men. Well, can a girl live in 
New York when she gets eight dollars a week?” 

Half a dozen voices rose in shrill protest. For a 
second Bianca thought the workers were denouncing the 
wage. Then a woman’s voice sounded above the rest, 
clear and sharp: “That ain’t so; he pays nine dollars.” 

Other women took up the cry: “Yes, Levitt, he pays 
us nine... nine, he pays. ‘Tell it right: he pays 
nine dollars a week.” 

Levitt, the man on the chair, looked at the crowd 
with contemptuous good-humor. ‘Well,” he said, 
“they’re honest,—give the boss his due.” His tone held 
exquisite scorn: ‘He pays them grand, think, nine dol- 
lars a week!” 

Bianca plucked Vera by the sleeve. She turned with 
a grin. 

“They give him his due. But, my God! .. .” said 
Bianca. 

“Nine dollars,” assented Vera. 

Eve looked down at her feet. “The price of a pair 
of shoes.” 

The three shouldered their way to the vestibule. In- 
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side, Levitt was still waving his arms and shouting. 
The workers were still excited and attentive. As they 
walked out into the cool pale evening, Bianca felt as 
though she were moving in a dream, as though she had 
left life behind her in the hot, packed room where 
Levitt was talking, and now she was partaking of un- 
reality. Vera left them at the corner. 

She and Eve walked on for a bit, silent, contem- 
plative. 

Bianca said, “I was supposed to go to an engage- 
ment reception this afternoon.” 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Eve. 

Bianca opened her mouth to reply and shut it again. 
She wanted to say that what she had been doing that 
afternoon was more important than going to Amy’s re- 
ception, but she suddenly reflected that she had actually 
accomplished nothing; she had stood for hours in a 
crowded, airless room, different from Amy’s chiefly in 
that she had lacked for delicate foods and polite 
interrogations. 

“But, Eve...” said Bianca at last. She had a 
backward vision of the crowded hall, the screaming 
orator, the low rumble of assent and conviction, and 
sharply upon that another picture: Aunt Tracy, and 
Aunt Ada, and Daddy David, sitting remote from all 
this, warmed and soothed and protected by their 
immense complacency. ‘There was a difference between 
herself and Them, between Eve and Them, between this 
afternoon and the afternoon it might have been, at 
PNT Bliss . 

And yet, Bianca felt, ’'m as bad as They are. I love 
to be comfortable. I’m comfortable now, happy now, 
because I was close to reality without being hurt, be- 
cause whatever Sarah does, or Eve says, they feel I’m 
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their sort, they like me. I’m going to be free of them,— 
I’m happy now. 


Ill 


It was this sense of promise, this curious, baseless, 
flickering happiness that sustained her as she stood 
two days later in a narrow, dirty hallway, with a clamor 
of voices and typewriters in her ears, and the fear, 
which seemed to be seated in her intestines, of unusual, 
difficult things to be performed. She roused from the 
study of her sensations at the pressure of a hand on 
her arm. She was faintly shocked by the familiarity 
of this sallow, sullen little man who was offering her 
a sheaf of papers. She saw that the top one was a 
list of names and addresses: the addresses were as 
strange as the names. The other sheets were blank 
reports to be filled in. She held tightly what he had 
handed _ her. 

As she pushed her way down the hall and out into the 
street, she took on a stride that was to reassure her, to 
make her feel tall and dependable. She felt a little 
pang of mixed admiration and envy, for Sarah, who 
seemed to need no directions, for Vera, who asked for 
them so serenely. Herself, Bianca was aware of a 
bold incompetence. 

She reached, finally, a queer, evil-smelling, over-in- 
habited neighborhood, dirty sidewalks spilling soiled 
children onto the filthy street, bedding stuffed out of 
narrow windows, fat women, half of them apparently 
pregnant, waddling along in nondescript wrapperlike 
garments. Bianca passed through a courtyard, strewn 
with rusty cans, refuse and broken glass, and smelling 
of damp and old dirt. She pushed open a rickety door 
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and began to walk up dark, creaking stairs. She 
knocked at the first door. A man’s voice answered in 
some indistinguishable words and, a little fearfully, she 
shoved the door open. 

Two cots faced her, on each of them a tousled 
laborer, one asleep, the other with raised but unaston- 
ished head. The empty, dingy, closet-like room, the 
simplicity of these two men lying there, fully dressed, 
startled her, moved her, shook her fear with a stronger 
ache. 

“I’m sorry,’ 
herself quickly. 

Even as she withdrew, she saw the man whom she 
had roused drop back heavily on his mattress. 

There was something terribly shocking to her in that 
encounter. All that she had heard and read about 
poverty ran over her like a wave. The matter-of-fact 
attitude of the man when an utter stranger, a young 
girl, walked in upon the peculiar privacy of his sleep, 
stamped the scene with horror. Squalor, congestion, 
unrelieved brute poverty,—she knew them, all at once, 
as one knows love in a first embrace, death, in a first 
glimpse of the stilled mouth. 

There were thousands of these places. 

Behind the next door there was a continuous wailing. 
Bianca hesitated. She knew she had no right. But 
she was there on Union business. She hated herself as 
she rapped on the scratched panels. 

She was let into a small, warm room, furnished with 
a stove, two broken wooden chairs, and a covered wash- 
tub on which lay the fragments of a meal. A blonde, 
pale, stout woman sat in one of the chairs nursing a 
baby, and another woman, faintly visible in the gloom, 
stood beside the first. A child was playing aimlessly on 


> she muttered, and closed the door on 
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the floor, and a pallid little boy stood beside the blonde 
woman crying in a monotonous, dull voice. With the 
regularity of a metronome, his mother’s voice punc- 
tuated his crying. “Shut up!” she said, periodically, 
without anger, even with a kind of tenderness. 
“Shuttup.” 

They asked Bianca to sit down, as though it were 
a common thing to have strangers from another world 
knock uninvited at one’s door. When she explained 
that the Union had sent her they looked at her with 
a kind of pale interest. She tried in a painful, futile 
way to show admiration for the baby, solicitude for the 
little crying boy. She asked, in an unhappy stupor, 
the questions she was supposed to ask, questions she 
felt she had no right to ask, questions she had never 
asked before and would never, she was certain, ask 
again. What were the man’s wages? What was the 
rent of these rooms? How many rooms were there? 
The woman answered without resentment, without any 
show of feeling, while Bianca tried to sit straight and 
look efficient but friendly. 

“This is a nice kitchen, isn’t it? You have a light 
courtyard,” she said, looking out of the narrow win- 
dow. ‘There existed tenement rooms completely win- 
dowless. Nothing was light or dark or great or small 
except comparatively. 

“T suppose,” she said, her voice firm in spite of her 
discomfort, “I suppose you have to pay a good deal 
for these rooms?” 

“Hight dollars,’ said the blonde woman. 

“How many rooms have you?” 

“Three.” 

“Ts this the largest?” Bianca glanced about the 
small, pallidly lighted, over-full kitchen. 
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“Yes, sure,” said the blonde woman, surprised but 
patient with this girl who seemed to know nothing, sent 
by the Union. She began to shake the crying boy 
gently. 

“Ts he sick?” asked Bianca. She had a quick fear 
of the little boy, who might be ill of some horrible in- 
fectious disease—and horror at herself for her fear, 
and a desire to escape. 

“No,” said the mother. “Just hungry. He don’t get 
along on tea and bread.” She had no irony. The child 
continued to cry in a strange, hopeless, unemphatic 
way. 

Bianca thought she should tell them to stick it 
out. She remembered fine, stern phrases. But she was 
silenced by the wailing of the boy. She was silenced by 
his mother, who turned to her with a smile, as she 
repeated: “Shut up! . . . He’s hungry,” adding: “The 
children, they don’t understand.” She glanced down at 
the pale baby. 

“It’s terrible trouble,” she said with finality, but 
without apparent resentment. 

Bianca was relieved when she had noted all the 
answers for her report and could conscientiously go. 
Through the sour-smelling streets she walked, still hear- 
ing, faint but persistent, the crying of the little boy. 
Sometimes it was harshly echoed by a shrill baby in 
the gutter. 

At the next address she smelt the odor of wash be- 
fore she entered the steamy kitchen. A thin, black- 
haired woman stood at the tubs. When she heard that 
Bianca had been sent by the Union, she smiled broadly. 

“Ach, the Union. Sure. My man—he’s a big 
Macher by the Union.” 

Then she opened the flood-gates of her wide, meager 
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lips. A rapid, quiet stream of talk flowed staunchlessly 
from them, while she stood, arms akimbo and black eyes 
snapping sparks, facing her visitor. 

Her husband had been out of work seven weeks. It 
would have been better if he hadn’t been such a Macher. 
What use was the Union, anyway? But even when 
there were no strikes and no committees, there were 
the dull seasons. For a few months he would make ten 
and twenty dollars a week, then there would be a slack 
time, and he brought home only four or five. It was 
hard to get credit. You had to pawn everything, and 
by the time you pawned your earrings the butcher 
wouldn’t trust you because you didn’t look rich. But 
the children were the worst. They were always hungry. 
They wanted bread and raisins when there was nothing 
in the house but coffee. Raisins! Two children, the 
boy of six,—he’s playing outside,—and the baby: not ° 
weaned yet. How could you feed the baby when your- 
self you were living on bread and tea. Suppose you 
were to die, what would become of the baby then, heh? 
Only this morning she had to borrow soap from a neigh- 
bor to wash the children’s clothes. She had no money 
for soap, no money at all. She was ashamed. She 
couldn’t tell her neighbor she had no money. She said 
she didn’t want to go out, so if she could just borrow a 
little piece, a half a piece of soap. But she didn’t know 
when she’d pay it back. The worst was the children, 
she wound up, they don’t understand. 

Bianca looked gravely at the little black-eyed woman, 
whose voice rose and fell from anger to desperation, in 
clear contrast to the monotonous acceptance of the 
blonde woman with the wailing boy. They were alike 
only in their pity for the children. Bianca watched the 
smile that flashed across the woman’s face as she spoke 
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of her husband, a smile of contempt and kindness, as 
for a child with a toy: the Union was his toy. She 
watched the smile come again, as she spoke of her proud 
pretense with regard to the borrowed soap. She 
watched the shrug of her shoulders as she took up the 
borrowed soap and began to ‘scrub a little blouse. 
With difficulty Bianca framed her questions, with diffi- 
culty she at last retreated from the room. 

The streets assailed her again: narrow, evil-smelling, 
dirty, the open garbage cans, picked over by lean, nasty 
cats; the uncorseted blowzy women; the shrill, thin- 
voiced, thin-legged children; the bearded, foreign-look- 
ing peddlers gently rearranging their wares on push- 
carts; the dark doorways, where sometimes a gas-flame 
flickered like a sick moth; the courtyards medievally 
heaped with rubbish; the unemphatic cursing that was 
the voice of poverty, the rags and soilure that were the 
garments of poverty, the confusion of vile odors that 
was the stench of poverty. 

How could they go on: how could girls who had 
grown up in such a place ever dare to marry, or, mar- 
ried, ever dare to have children? But they didn’t know 
any better. It was the rich who controlled the number 
of children they had, not the poor. Still, you’d think, 
Bianca thought, that if they fell in love they’d make 
a pact of suicide rather than face becoming what they 
must become: lean, haggard men, killing themselves with 
terrible work, terrible fear of no work,—slatternly 
women scrubbing and cooking and bearing children and 
mending and scrubbing to no end but tired knees and 
big bellies; all their wistful beauty swallowed in dirty 
creases of flesh; all the glamor of soft lips and tingling 
fingers, of music and Spring drunkenness, smothered 
under filthy featherbeds, or swept into a corner clut- 
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tered with rusty cans and broken bottles. They could 
see what they were going into, you’d think they’d kill 
themselves before they accepted it, you’d think they’d 
strangle babies if they had them, you’d think they’d— 
they’d just die of it all at once, choked, as Bianca was 
choking, stained, bruised, beaten, as Bianca was beaten. 
And they looked so shrewd, the young ones, the quick, 
overdressed, underfed girls who swung round the nasty 
corners,—the flashy, fat, bulging-eyed young men who 
followed them, who pressed their elbows, who sang out 
“hello” to them, going by. 

Nothing will help. Nothing but a revolution. When 
the bottom will burst open and come sprawling hid- 
eously over the pretty crust on top. When Aunt Tracy 
and Aunt Ada and Daddy David,—and you, you too, 
muttered Bianca, will be swamped in the mess of. it: 
dirt and blood, more dirt than blood, piling up in a 
suffocating wave over you: your neat tailored suit, 
your crisp little hat, your kind, calmly glowing refuge 
of books and pens won’t save you then. You'll go 
under, you’ll be submerged under the rabble, mounting 
like a loud raucous thunder, you’ll be broken and thrown 
out and forgotten forever. 

But, perhaps, if you were wise, you’d still be saved. 
You’d go to headquarters,—they’d be like Union head- 
quarters: bare and dirty and crowded, and badly man- 
aged, exciting and horrible and somehow good, and offer 
your services as an investigator. And they’d look at 
you, and ask you your record, and you’d tell them: Pm 
not a member of the Party, but I’d vote the Socialist 
ticket, and I helped with the clothing strike, and, and 

. and I write pretty well, I could write propaganda 


for your. . 
Bianca’s lips twisted downward. The perfect fool. 
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How Sarah would laugh if she could listen to her 
friend’s thoughts! And Vera! And Eve! Bianca was 
troubled about Eve,—Eve suspected the truth about 
her, Eve with her eternal gentle questions, her disarm- 
ing, inviting silence. 

There wouldn’t be any revolution. And Bianca her- 
self was doomed. In the end she’d go the way of all 
flesh, the way of these girls and men, who saw horror 
and nastiness and emptiness around them everywhere, 
and who didn’t escape it, who ran, with eager, foolish, 
unseeing steps, right into it. She’d marry, she’d never 
have the courage of lovers,—she’d have children, she’d 
live in a suburb,—she’d never write, really. She’d be 
like. everybody else, swamped by her silly instincts, by 
her cowardice, by her past, by Mammy and Daddy 
David, by Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada. 

As she picked her way down the littered steps of 
the subway Bianca thought: and I’ll die in my bed, and © 
everything will go out, and my flesh will fall apart and 
my bones be powder, and I’ll forget it all, the feel of 
itching and sweat and being cold, and these smells, and 
the ticket-chopper, and all the books, and all the days, 
and afternoons, and nights, and Larry, and the bonfire, 
and Plato, and everything I’ve ever lived, I’ll forget. 
And I'll be forgotten. She stcod looking at her face 
in the mirror of the slot-machine, thinking. And I'll 
forget even this minute, this minute which isn’t impor- 
tant but which nobody knows but me,—it will be for- 
gotten, And I'll be forgotten, forever. 


IV 


The strike was over. It ceased, for Bianca, almost 
as suddenly as it had begun. There was no more’work 
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immediately for her to do, and then, one day, Sarah 
came to her with the news that there was no more 
work for any of them: there had been a settlement, a 
protocol of some sort. Bianca wasn’t clear about it, 
she knew only that nothing was being demanded of 
her, that life could fall back for her into the old lines. 

But could it? Could she ever face Aunt Ada again 
without remembering how she had dismissed the strikers 
with calm assurance: “Give them a finger and they want 
the whole hand,’ without seeing the warm, lighted, 
thick-carpeted room, with its seasonal flowers, its cur- 
rent magazines, its fashionable draperies and pictures, 
where Aunt Ada sat clucking placidly over her needles 
and Aunt Tracy sat serenely over her paper, and, side 
by side, the little black airless holes, smelling of dirt, 
where meager women wore out their knuckles for chil- 
dren who “didn’t understand.” 

But the strike was over. 

And Mammy was coming home. Mammy and Daddy 
David. That meant a more intense resumption of the 
familiar ways. In spite of everything, in spite, even, 
of the War. 

For the War was still going on. Pressing closer. It 
wasn’t going to end in “a couple of months” any more. 
It might spread its huge, hideous hands across the seas 
and pull Bianca’s world into the stench and fire. 
Bianca was faintly astonished to see how usual life had 
been, considering the War. When you read about sim- 
ilar events in history books it seemed as though every- 
thing had been at a standstill. Had people eaten their 
dinners and gone to dances and studied about the re- 
mote past, had they flirted and quarreled and been 
amused and been bored, while Napoleon was carving 
out his empire, or while Casar was building Rome? 
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Was war a business only for soldiers and for those un- 
happy civilians who got caught in it, and not a breath- | 
less horror that engulfed the world? Was Armageddon 
a newspaper feature? 

And then again, Bianca fought the War. She la- 
bored to imagine the least and ugliest details of battle. 
She read the books that fighting men had written and 
that fighting men were forbidden to read. She bought 
the tickets Sarah offered, to dinners in cheap: halls, 
crowded with harried, plain-looking, plain-speaking, 
perspiring men and women; she ate the bad food 
thoughtfully, she listened, passionately, to the solemn 
or staccato speeches; she liked to feel her throat ach- 
ing with tears as she thought of the uselessness of it 
all, the uselessness of the War, the uselessness of try- 
ing to stop the War. Only she seldom allowed herself 
to believe in the last futility. 

She led a double life. She was titillated, proud and 
complacent. She was driven and disturbed and help- 
less. She was worrying about the future, not her own 
future, which must resolve itself decently when she es- 
caped, in another year, from college,—but about the 
future of the world of nations, the future of the class 
struggle. She was living under Daddy David’s roof, 
eating his bread, waited on by his servants, entertain- 
ing his friends, accepting him and his. 

She knew that Eve saw through her, but then Eve 
saw through every one. Eve managed to like her a 
little, still. Sarah had ceased to count on her. Sarah 
was going to be married. Incredible, interesting, and 
yet, when you came to think of it,—to think of Sarah 
furnishing her little Bronx flat, Sarah with the neces- 
sity for housework and wifely good-humor added to 
the necessity for coming out well in her finals and get- 
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ting a full-time job,—when you came to think of it, 
rather depressing. Marian was content: she was living 
only one life, serious, serene, acting as Dr. Thorne’s 
secretary, marking freshman history papers, correct- 
ing Dr. Thorne’s proofs; perhaps she, too, would 
marry,—there were other, equally serious, equally se- 
rene, masculine secretaries attached to Dr. Thorne’s 
colleagues. Beryl had dropped out: Beryl was south, 
with a sick father; she was being filial, and frivolous. 
Nessa was enjoying her adventures. She was going 
abroad, she was going to be a nurse. There would be 
new adventures, spiced with terror and pity, with war 
and sickness and death. Trudy had already gone, with 
an ambulance fitted out by her uncle. Trudy swallowed 
the War whole. Nessa didn’t swallow it, but it would 
be jolly to be a nurse, over there, and, besides, 
there was a man who had gone over, who . . . well, 
Nessa. .. . 

Sarah was, of course, a violent pacifist. Eve was a 
pacifist, but it was impossible for her to be violent. She 
was too inquisitive. Vera was a pacifist, too. She 
came to her opinions without Sarah’s vehemence,— 
rather by thinking, solemnly and placidly, like a rumi- 
native cow or a brooding hen. Bianca found Vera rea- 
sonable. Bianca did not think. She felt. What she 
felt was sharply contrary to what Daddy David felt,— 
Daddy David, who had left the agreeable aloofness of 
California to plunge fiercely into business and into 
the Anglo-American entente. Bianca was living with 
him, in the flesh. In the spirit she lived with Sarah, 
and Vera, and Eve, and Mark Gideon. 

Mark belonged to Eve, somewhat as Larry belonged 
to Bianca, but Eve wore her affections with a differ- 
ence. Bianca wondered sometimes if Eve had emotions, 
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if she weren’t really an embodied curiosity, oh, almost, 
when you looked at her thin, small-boned body, her thin, 
soft hair framing her mild squirrel-eyed face,—almost 
a disembodied curiosity. And Mark,—Mark was the 
find of Eve’s aunts. They had passed him on to her, 
to examine, to worry a little, to fondle, if she chose, as 
they passed on other things: books, plays, new restau- 
rants, new ideas. Only Mark refused to be handled as 
easily as most of Eve’s acquaintances. He, too, did 
examining. He had a fiendish way of knowing what 
you were thinking and feeling, even about himself, even 
when you covered it up with the subtlest and most di- 
verting camouflage. Mark took the leanest hint, the 
merest shadow of evidence, and worked backward from 
it, building, as he went, the whole fabric of your life. 
He knew all about Mammy at once, he guessed at 
Daddy David, he even suspected Aunt Ada. He could 
tell the books you had read, the books you had 
only tried or pretended to read. He knew the streets 
you walked most, and the streets you’d never heard of. 
He was a little like Larry, only not so gay, not hand- 
some, older, harder, more angular. His face did not 
‘““compose,’—every feature seemed too large for the 
rest of it: the brow, the nose, the mouth, the ears. He 
had bony, pale hands, hairless and freckled. His hair 
was mouse-color or no color at all. One of his legs 
was wrong, so that he could not walk without a limp, 
but he had achieved a sitting posture which concealed 
this defect. Sometimes he seemed discourteous be- 
cause he preferred to remain seated. 

When Larry teased Bianca she felt flattered and con- 
tent; she thought of the years and years ahead: how 
much there was to discover, how much they would offer, 
of sophistication, of passion, of peace and understand- 
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ing. When Mark teased her, she felt scared and 
troubled; she thought of the years behind: how little 
she had learned, after all, how stupidly she had man- 
aged, how she had played the fool and the coward, how 
she had surrendered to Daddy David. When Bianca 
was with Larry, or thinking of Larry, she wanted him, 
frightfully. When she was with Mark, but not always 
when she thought of Mark, she wanted to know herself, 
to be, completely, herself. 

She was having tea in Mark’s dark, narrow bed- 
sitting-room, in the basement of a remodeled private 
house. She and Eve. 

And some one else, who had chanced to drop in, un- 
invited but apparently at home here,—a slight, short, 
blonde young man with a pinkish, babyish face, and 
no conversation. Bianca heard the young man’s name: 
Lowell Ames. It had a curiously familiar ring. 

“Youll remember it as Amy Lowell inside out,” said 
Mark. “It’s a good way to think of him, because he 
sedulously avoids poetry, publicity, and fat black 
cigars.” He laughed. His laugh was unpleasant, more 
like a cough. Larry had a delicious chuckle. 

“But Amy’s not so bad,” Mark continued. “She 
gave me a dinner once. She knows how to eat.” Mark 
appreciated good food. His sensuousness always sur- 
prised Bianca. Larry’s she took for granted. 

She glanced at Lowell Ames when she thought he 
wasn’t noticing her. She had hoped for an afternoon 
alone with Mark and Eve. Then she might have found 
out whether they liked each other as she understood 
liking, or she might have enjoyed listening to Mark 
attack herself. Now, if he attacked her, in the presence 
of young Ames, she would feel naked and ashamed. 

She bit at a biscuit and laid it down abruptly as 
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she caught sight of a cockroach slowly approaching the 
corner of the shabby book-case. She supposed the 
cockroach was Mark’s familiar. Mark had taken the 
monkish vow of poverty (Would he have taken the vow 
of chastity, too, if he had been fit for a normal life? 
or was he, in spite of the attractions of Amy Lowell’s 
dinners, the ascetic he looked?). But Bianca had taken 
no vows at all, and the cockroach definitely spoiled 
Mark’s biscuit for her. 

Mark did not see the cockroach. He had seen her 
look at Lowell Ames. He saw that sort of thing, 
always. But he said nothing. Eve had introduced 
the War. Was one never to get away from the War? 
But Mark could talk about it wisely and well. And 
it would save Bianca from the personal note. 

Mark stated his position dispassionately. But he 
must have a fire lighted inside of himself somewhere, 
thought Bianca. He hated the War. It was destroy- 
ing everything he cared about: the life of the mind, the 
contacts between races, the give and take of science, 
of art, the difficult business of rooting out the evils 
that stemmed from the old accepted economic system. 
All this the War killed. And what did it give in re- 
turn? It meant the Prussianization of every nation 
engaged in it; it meant that the Allies were conquered 
by Germany, whoever won,—it meant militarism, regi- 
mentation, death and damnation to every country par- 
ticipating. If America went in, it wouldn’t end the 
submarine menace. It would simply prolong the War. 
It would discourage the democratic forces in Germany 
and encourage the reactionary forces, the “bitter- 
enders” everywhere. It would spoil all chance of me- 
diation, of assisting the “winning of the peace.” 

Bianca listened, a little dazzled because Mark put 
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succinctly the things she dimly felt. Eve leaned back 
as easily as she could in one of Mark’s uncomfortable 
chairs, leisurely smoking a cigarette; she twinkled 
faintly as though Mark’s seriousness amused her. 
Lowell Ames sat up quite straight and still and stared 
at Mark as though he had never considered the mat- 
ter in just these lights before. 

*Won’t you have another biscuit?” Mark asked, re- 
membering his hostly duties. 

“No, thank you,” said Bianca, wondering where the 
cockroach was now. Under the book-case? Or crawl- 
ing toward her chair? She shifted it slightly. 

“You'll be spoiling a good dinner with my dry 
crackers,” suggested Mark wickedly. Bianca knew all 
that he implied: dinner at home, dinner with Mammy 
and Daddy David, the wide, softly luminous room, the 
table glowing with cut glass and silver and shining 
napery, the delicious foods, the stream of idly turbu- 
lent talk, like a mill-race, where no flour was to be 
ground. “Better a dinner of herbs, where love is, than 
a stalled ox . . .” But Mark wasn’t offering love with 
his herbs, and—she couldn’t help it—and his cock- 
roaches. He was offering argument, he was offering 
distrust and anger and grief. He wanted to break 
the sorry scheme of things entire,—or, no, he wanted, 
without breaking too much, to remold it nearer to his 
heart’s desire. And his heart’s desire wasn’t Daddy 
David’s world, wasn’t a place where Daddy David would 
be at all easy, much less happy. 

Bianca, thinking this, was looking about for the cur- 
tain behind which Mark had hidden her hat and jacket. 
Were there cockroaches behind the curtain, too? 
Bianca was disgusted with herself for being disgusted 
by the cockroach. It wasn’t, she considered, as she 
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made brief farewells and noted with relief that Eve 
was coming away, too (then they wouldn’t discuss her, 
with amusement, with friendly contempt, after she’d 
gone)—it wasn’t as if Mark didn’t know Daddy David’s 
world from the inside. He had inhabited it once him- 
self. Shaking its dust from his crooked feet, he had 
been allowed to go, all too readily, by those of his 
relatives who were at home there. 

That was what made him bitter. That, and the 
twisted leg. That, and the death of his young brother, 
the only person he had cherished, a boy who had had 
Mark’s mind and a body like Larry’s, and who had been 
killed, without warning, by the lurching motor of a 
joy-rider one rainy night. 

Bianca, busily forgiving Mark his scorn of her, try- 
ing to believe she didn’t deserve it, scarcely noticed 
what Eve was saying as they wandered through the 
twilight-blurred ugliness of Mark’s little old street. 

“But, Bianca, you do know Lowell Ames. You read 
his NEw puRITAN before I did. You pressed it on me, 
I remember. You said .. .” 

Bianca remembered, too. But that book,—that 
fluent, yet sharp and kindling book,—that book written 
by this blonde wisp of a boy? This: Lowell Ames? 
And he had said no word. And Bianca had looked at 
him as though he were really a boy, a baby, a bashful, 
unimportant, slightly absurd nullity. And Mark had 
seen her look at him so. And judged her. And judged 
her. 

“Why doesn’t he look like himself?” she asked Eve, 
savagely. 

And Eve, taking Bianca’s arm as they crossed the 
street, laughed softly. 
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*** You that choose not by the view 
Chance as fair and choose as true,’ ” 


she quoted. 

“Oh, don’t moralize,” sighed Bianca. 

She felt tired now, and wanting no one with her,— 
wanting perhaps a book, whose pages would exact 
no response, but would prove rich, solid, satisfying in 
themselves. 

But wasn’t Lowell Ames (rejected by her, ignored, 
even)—wasn’t he the living author of just such a 


book? 


Vv 


Professor Thorne stood up on the platform looking 
as though some one he loved tremendously had just 
promised to marry him. He held a newspaper in his 
hands, which were trembling slightly, so that the paper 
quivered. He snatched off his pince-nez and settling 
the paper on the desk, began to rub the glass with quick 
and fumbling fingers. Then he put it on his long, thin 
nose again and started to read the paper to his class. 

Bianca wanted to sob with joy. The girls were 
decent, for once: they were quiet and, some of them, 
tense, as they should be; but Bianca wanted to run 
away from them, wanted solitude for the emotion that 
was rising in her, that made her heart beat violently 
and her knees seem not to be there. She caught 
Thorney’s feeling, it streamed across the classroom 
from him to her, like a light, like music. His voice 
was harsh but glad. Almost immediately he dismissed 
and left them. 

Then it could happen. The world did move. 
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Bianca, speechless, rushed for her hat and coat to 
get out to run off to be alone with the miracle. Russia 
was free. The War was worth it. Perhaps there was 
a God. Perhaps everything was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Russia was free. Revolu- 
tion. The red flag flying over the Winter Palace. She 
saw it: snow, fields of untrodden snow, and a flagpole 
shining black with icicles over a huge imposing facade, 
and from the pole a pennant of pure red, bright as 
blood, dyed in blood, a sacramental banner. Russia 
was free. It had always been a cave of darkness to 
her, an unfathomed unfathomable darkness, symbol of 
all the cramping myths and festering wrongs of a 
world that had risen out of slime, and might too readily 
sink back into the dank chaos from which it came. It 
was no more real, now. But the symbol had changed. 
Russia was free. It sent a summons to freedom over 
the war-bound earth. She, Bianca, was alive at this 
moment, for which so many millions had suffered and 
died, of which so many millions had despaired. She, 
Bianca, had witnessed the day of the Russian revolu- 
tion. Life could never be empty again. The War 
couldn’t go on now. There would be a German revo- 
lution, too. There must. A world revolution. The 
workers would own the earth they had slaved over. 
Life more abundant. And the desert, the trenches, the 
factories, the slums, the desert would blossom like a 
rose. A psalm sang in her throat. She would sing it 
aloud, she would sing a song for the revolution. And 
Professor Thorne,—he had been magnificent, standing 
there, shaking with his own too great gladness, aston- 
ished out of his dry aloofness, telling them the tidings 
of great joy. “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
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the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” You could 
only think in Bible words now. A spiritual, that would 
be best. “Go down, Moses—Go—down—Moses— And 
set my people FREE!” 

Strange, that a word from a withered lecturer on a 
college platform could make cymbals clash in her blood 
and fifes and trumpets scream and sing. 


Strange, that a gesture made in a room just like the 
first, by a man not very different from the other, 
should make her heart stop and numb her mind with 
fear and pain. 

Professor Arnold, this time, not old Thorney,—Pro- 
fessor Arnold, with his faint Oxford accent, his 
crumpled suit, his ruffled hair, his general appearance 
of a mussed H. G. Wells. He, too, had a newspaper in 
his hand, but then that was usual with him. He had a 
habit of reading his newspaper with a kind of second 
sight as he went on lecturing about matters with which 
the paper had nothing to do. But to-day he wasn’t 
reading it. He wasn’t lecturing, either. He looked 
as though some one he loved tremendously had just been 
sentenced to death. He tried to speak. His voice 
faltered and stopped. 

Was it possible that he cared so much? Was it pos- 
sible that he believed what the others believed, what the 
liberals wrote, what the dullest reactionaries clamored? 
Yes, it was possible. It was true. He wanted war. He 
wanted the United States to go in. The reason he 
looked so harassed, so painfully tired, was because he 
was half afraid they wouldn’t go in. He spoke of the 
senators whom President Wilson had called “a little 
band of wilful men,” the brave men who stood out 
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against even an armed neutrality. He spoke of them 
as though they were swine wallowing in their trough. 
He spoke of Germany as though it weren’t a mys- 
terious complex of struggling groups and_ helpless 
masses, but as though it were an individual, a single, 
culpable, snake-like creature to be blotted out forever. 
He spoke of Russia,—as though the revolution was 
wrong, as though Russia should have waited till the 
War was over and won, before daring to complicate it 
by her distracting fight for freedom. 

He spoke of England,—but he couldn’t speak of 
England. It was England that he saw in agony, it was 
England that he loved, it was England over whose head 
the threat of death was flying. When he began to 
speak of England his voice fought in his throat, was 
stifled by a queer sad noise, and stopped altogether. 
The room was absolutely still. Bianca felt that if any 
one stirred a doom would fall. Perhaps Professor Ar- 
nold would begin to cry. She, too, would cry. She 
was caught in his emotion as she had been caught in 
Professor Thorne’s emotion. She was afraid. If the 
Allies should lose . . . If it meant the death forever 
of all noble beautiful things, the human rights which 
England had so wearily and bloodily achieved, the 
England of Magna Charta, “to no one will we sell, to no 
one will we deny or delay, right cr justice,”—the Eng- 
land of the Petition of Right: “by which statutes . . . 
your subjects shall have inherited this freedom . . . ,” 
the England of the Novum Organum: “there is no hope 
except in a new birth of science; that is, in raising it 
regularly up from experience and building it afresh”— 
if England must go down . . . Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton, Shelley, Wordsworth,— 
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“For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; ... 
What wonder if a Poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child!” 


That was how Professor Arnold felt. Bianca ceased 
looking inward in order to look at him again, to help 
him, if she could, by thinking with his thought for one 
intense moment. She saw him standing there like a 
man under some terrible enchantment, in a stupor of 
anguish. Would it never end? 

He lifted one hand in a broken gesture and walked 
out of the classroom. There was another second of 
silence. Bianca thought: he needn’t be afraid; we shall 
have war. 

She stumbled to her feet. There wouldn’t be a Ger- 
man revolution. More millions must suffer and die. 
More millions must despair. Professor Arnold was 
afraid that America wouldn’t go in. That fear was 
what had throbbed under his fragmentary words. And 
by some paradox, that very fear of his had weakened 
Bianca to the imminence of America’s entry. It was 
she who must be afraid, now. And the young men, who 
would go out to die. And the mothers who had borne 
them, for death to take, not decently after a life’s ful- 
fillment, but horribly, in the midst of youth and desire. 
And in vain. 

She knew it was in vain. Professor Arnold might 
shake her with the force of his own feeling, but when 
he was gone she dismissed his words as rhetoric and 
himself as one of the blind elders of the tribe. He 
could make her pity him,—he could even, momentarily, 
infect her with his emotion. But in the end she would 
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turn to the rebel spirits—to Mark—to’. the young 
men— The young men... That didn’t include 
Nathan, and Josef, and Justus. They were sons of 
Daddy David. They would go. She knew others whe 
would go, who were panting to be in it. She hadn’t 
ever discussed the war with them. She had swallowed 
her food in silence while they ranted around her. 

Even Daddy David didn’t know her feeling about the 
war. He had forfeited his control over her when his 
private smash threatened. Now, absorbed in his own 
affairs again, he assumed that she was what he ex- 
pected of a step-daughter. Bianca avoided him, when 
she could,—offered him no more than the surface of 
her being. He believed that Mammy managed, diplo- 
matically, Bianca’s contacts. He did not conceive of 
the existence of Mark Gideon. He had seen Larry once, 
only, and then among other young men. 

Larry ... Mark... Well, Mark would have 
one comfort. He wouldn’t have to see his brother sent 
out to be broken, vilely, vainly. His brother was dead. 

But Larry,—Larry would go, or he would be a con- 
scientious objector and rot in prison, or he would flee 
(would he, conceivably, flee?) to Mexico or some 
vaguer place, escaping from one horror to another. 
Why was it noble for Russians to exile themselves (be- 
fore the Revolution, of course) from a country whose 
policies they couldn’t tolerate, and somehow disquiet- 
ing for your own friends to behave the same way? 
Bianca puzzled over it, thought of Kropotkin, of Shel- 
ley, of Thomas Paine, of Bertrand Russell,—rebels all. 
Did she know any rebels? Mark, perhaps,—but he was 
saved by his physical unfitness. Not Larry,—she dis- 
trusted Larry, faintly but certainly. Lowell Ames? 
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/ 
VI 


She met Lowell Ames walking with Eve in the late 
Spring afternoon that followed the declaration of war. 
Eve was listening, as always; she looked unusually 
grave. 

Ames was talking softly and steadily until they 
caught sight of Bianca. Then he ceased, and when 
Bianca came up to them he appeared to her as dumb 
and childish as he had seemed in Mark’s room. She 
was infuriated by him. 

Why, she asked again, this time of herself, doesn’t 
he look like the person he is? She couldn’t at all dis- 
cern the author of the book she respectfully admired in 
this blushing youth with the pale lashes fluttering down 
over the soft pine eyes. 

“Do go on,” she said briefly as she fell into step 
beside them. “What was the argument?” 

“There wasn’t any argument,” said Eve. “Lowell 
was explaining how perfectly our hands are tied,—are 
going to be tied.” 


“How 2”? 
“He foresees conscription,—it was indicated in the 
President’s message, you know . . ._ The young, able- 


bodied men will go. Soon free speech will be impos- 
sible. We won’t have anything to read. A sister to 
Dora will be born in less than nine weeks . . .” 

“Dora?” 

“The British Defense of the Realm Act,” explained 
Lowell in a voice so gentle that it was almost lost. 

“What is he going to do?” Bianca asked, as though 
Ames weren’t walking beside them, as though he were 
a mere symbol for the young rebel, with tied hands and 
bursting heart. He looked, she thought, as though 
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he’d tied his own hands, as though he had no heart,— 
no more than a baby. 

“I can do one of three things,” said Ames in the 
same mild, sweet voice. “I can allow myself to be con- 
scripted, in which case I shall be put to do work of 
which I know nothing, such as killing men against whom 
I know nothing, except that they, too, allowed them- 
selves to be conscripted, in a War to end War (all 
the participants are fighting in self-defense, of course). 
That is one way. 

“Or, I can volunteer my services, in which case I may 
be put to doing work for which I have some talents. In 
that event, I may enjoy a sense of accomplishment. 

“There is a third attitude,—gesture. I may refuse 
service altogether. Then I shall be sent to prison for 
at least the duration of the War and probably for some 
years thereafter. That would be ethically correct. I 
should lose my life, so many years of my life, of course. 
But I should save my soul. I should be excused from 
all participation in an international slaughter which, 
so far as I can see, will eventuate in no good, and which 
will only prepare the ground for what might be called a 
‘bigger and better’ war.” 

“Will you do that?” asked Bianca, troubled. 

“No,” Eve answered for him. “He wants that sense 
of accomplishment. He’s going to volunteer.” 

“Oh.” Bianca was ashamed for him. And yet, if it 
had been herself? 

-She wouldn’t have gone to prison. She wasn’t noble. 
She would have been afraid. Vermin. The narrow 
darkness of the cell at night. Utter aloneness. Even 
afterward, forever. Bitterer than hemlock. Being 
alone. Dirt, dark, stench. But the trenches were like 
that, too. And you were killing men, besides, and 
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threatened with death. They might torture you in 
prison. A conscientious objector. It was like being a 
heretic. It was the modern heresy, not to believe that 
this was a good war. Suppose Daddy David knew! 
But to volunteer ... still, if Lowell volunteered, it 
would be as he said, he’d be put to doing some 
reasonable work, and he wouldn’t take part in the 
actual killing. She wondered if he had discussed it 
with Mark. Mark would go to prison if there were a 
choice. 

It was waste, either way. Waste and destruction. 
The tough young bodies, the fit young men, killed or 
crippled. The good, clever brains turned to the work 
of hurting and breaking down all that good, clever 
brains had laboriously built up. The waste of men, 
of money. The millions that would have erased poverty 
forever. Wiped out sickness. Put off the ultimate 
hour. Instead, they hastened it. 

But why live, then? To watch all perish. There 
had been other wars. You read about them in books: 
the Punic wars, the religious wars in Europe, the Na- 
poleonic wars, the wars between Athens and Sparta, 
the wars fought by the old Hebrew tribes, and the 
Pharaohs. Had they, too, been fought fiercely, by 
perfumed ladies working for the soldiers, knitting, mak- 
ing bandages, in neat starched uniforms, by old men, 
listening to accounts of the battles at their clubs, by 
orators talking in hoarse, exhausted voices about God 
and the Cause, flags crossed above their sleek heads, 
and money chinking gently among their audiences, to 
carry it all on? Destruction and waste. 

She had come to her corner. She stopped, pressed 
Eve’s arm. ‘“Good-by, Eve.” Held her hand to 
Lowell Ames. His own hand-shake was, as she might 
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have suspected, feeble. He smiled softly. ‘“Good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

She turned down the street. She disliked Lowell 
Ames. Perhaps she would never see him again. Sup- 
pose he were to be killed. She pitied him, sharply. 
Waste and destruction. She hoped Daddy David would 
be out for dinner. He liked the War. It made him 
feel virtuous, and brave. Incidentally, it put out his 
German business competitors. 

Bianca, stepping into the house, thought: and I like 
the War. It makes me feel virtuous, being a heretic. 
It makes me feel brave, daring to be against it. It 
makes me forget things,—Larry ... weeks since I 
saw him... I like the War, too. 

She was shocked. She thought of Mark Gideon. She 


saw her image in the mirror of the elevator ; it frowned. 


Vil 


Mammy had been right. You could always tell. 
Bianca had discovered it before. But then she had 
always staved them off before they quite knew it them- 
selves. It was different to-day. Everything was dif- 
ferent, transformed, distorted generally, by the War. 
Life moved at another pace. Periods of high excite- 
ment alternated with periods of immitigable tedium. 
You snatched at the excitement to press against the 
ache of the tedium. And Bianca felt that she hadn’t 
even the comfort of believing in the War. Like Pro- 
fessor Arnold,—even Professor Thorne, now that it 
was a fact. Like all the liberals. Like all the Tories. 
Like Daddy David, and Nathan and Josef,—these two 
in khaki, both in the Quartermaster’s department, both 
looking harder and browner, basking, on leave, in the 
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radiance of Daddy David’s pride, both quiet and happy 
as she hadn’t ever seen them. 

She hadn’t any comfort. She hadn’t any one to 
turn to. Not Larry. Not Lowell. She was angry at 
Lowell because she knew she was hurting him. He was 
the first man she hadn’t let off. It had always been 
so easy to do,—with a word, with a look, with a denied 
meeting, or even a disarming friendliness. Would it 
work, with Lowell? She wasn’t caring. 

He had, as he had declared to Eve on that far-away 
afternoon when the War was new, volunteered. He had 
been taken on to give psychological tests. It didn’t 
amuse him, didn’t give him the sense of accomplish- 
ment he craved, but at least it left him alone. He was 
implicated as little as possible-—far less than Larry, 
for instance, who had been sent down to camp as a 
physician, and might easily be shipped overseas with 
a hospital unit: to patch up broken bodies and make 
them fit to be injured again, and yet again. 

Lowell’s leaves, while less frequent than Nathan’s 
and Josef’s, were more tranquil. For one thing, his 
friends didn’t like the War, didn’t like him in uniform, 
didn’t give him parties at which they circled admiringly 
about his trim-girt figure, slyly offering him delicious 
burning concoctions guaranteed to make him look less 
trim, if still unfamiliar in his regimentals, and more 
amiable. Instead, Lowell hovered, obviously uneasy, in 
the backgrounds of little gatherings in shabby rooms, 
where people talked with painful excitement about help- 
ing the C. O.’s (when Bianca had mentioned the con- 
scientious objectors thus to Nathan, one evening, he 
had said, “Commissioned officers,—why, they’re in 
velvet, aren’t they?” and she had quickly changed the 


subject). 
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Lowell’s leaves, far more than Nathan’s and Leon’s, 
in spite of all Mammy’s efforts and Daddy David’s be- 
lief, included Bianca. Centered about Bianca. And 
Bianca had shown herself willing. Willing, at least, to 
be taken to Mark Gideon’s, where there were always 
two or three other people to listen to, keen-looking 
voluble girls and middle-aged men with young eyes and 
soft-voiced violent speech. Willing, certainly, to wan- 
der through out-of-the-way studios looking at pictures 
which Lowell understood for her. Willing to sit with 
him while angular or shapeless women read verse that 
she thought she could mend, and other women, and a 
sprinkling of lank, ill-kempt men, applauded and argued 
over coffee and thick sandwiches. 

What she disliked was the inevitable accompaniment 
of these excursions. She didn’t like to be escorted by 
Lowell, who looked, even in uniform, even among his 
own kind, small and bashful,—as though a Fauntleroy 
suit would become him better than anything else. She 
didn’t like his mild, fair face, his mild blue eyes, his 
mild, hesitant voice. It hesitated even when his sen- 
tences were round and fluent like a page out of his 
book. She disliked his manner towards her, which 
should have been either more proprietary or less ten- 
der. She disliked the fact that he never allowed her 
to quarrel with him. She hated him at moments, when 
she wished most earnestly, as she always wished to some 
degree, that he were Larry. 

But Larry was absent, and even when Larry came, 
he gave her wretchedly little. Larry hadn’t exactly 
accepted the War, but he was prepared to go through 
with it. He loved his work, and it rather helped than 
hindered him here,—promoted him more quickly than if 
he had had to serve an ordinary interneship. He liked, 
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too, the gayety and flattery that bore a young doctor 
in uniform upon a fragrant, buoyant tide. He was a 
little impatient of Bianca’s heretical position,—the po- 
sition he had been the first to prepare her for. She 
was sullen with Larry sometimes when she wanted most 
to be light and merry. 

Meanwhile there was Lowell Ames, Lowell’s shy de- 
votion, Lowell’s awkward attentiveness, Lowell’s—well, 
Lowell would have to be settled, later, much later, after 
the War was over, maybe, after Larry had come back, 
or some one else, some one other than Lowell, had taken 
Larry’s place. 

She would be out of college in the Spring, anyway, 
and then she would be preoccupied by work. She 
wasn’t prepared, as Mark advised, to divorce herself 
from Daddy David, to get a job, secretarial, pedagogi- 
cal,—to taste the freedom that Larry and Mark and 
Olive Schreiner and Ellen Key had taught her to desire, 
and that the War seemed to have opened up. 

She would retreat to her own room, to her books, to 
her desk, wall herself in from the world with reams of 
thin, strong paper, and write. She had a notion in the 
back of her head for a drama,—a much bigger thing 
than the play she had written for Professor Breame’s 
class in dramaturgy, and that he’d wanted her to ex- 
pand. No, she was really going to work. That would 
show everybody. Daddy David. And Mammy. And 
Judith. It would amaze Larry, too. It would effec- 
tually silence Lowell. 

She had her theme. It had nothing to do with the 
War: she was sick of the War. It had to do with a 
question of more personal concern, a question that 
fretted every one she knew,—Vera, and Eve, and Sarah, 
apparently so safe in her little Bronx flat with her little 
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blonde husband, and Nessa,—oh, surely Nessa. . . 
and herself. Her dramatis persone was made up of 
a girl who accepted love without marriage, and an- 
other who accepted marriage without love, and a third 
who had children, but refused the lover who had given 
them to her, and then there were their men. Bianca 
considered: It would be hard to manage the men, es- 
pecially in the fourth scene, which was a kind of in- 
voluntary stag party. But Lowell would help her, and 
Larry (she wouldn’t, of course, mention the play to 
them, but work at them without their knowing it), and 
Nathan would help, too, and even nice little Justus. 
She wasn’t really afraid of it. 

What she shied at was not the play, but life. For 
it came to that. She didn’t want to marry Lowell. 
And Larry,—Larry considered that they had achieved 
the miracle of a platonic friendship. The others, on 
the fringe of her sentimental life, didn’t count,—there 
could be no thought of Mark Gideon at all, no thought 
of the “‘nice boys” whom Nathan and Josef trotted out 
at family parties, whom Mammy so tenderly flattered 
and fed. Mammy believed that the whole duty of her 
sex lay in feeding and flattering the other. There 
wasn’t any thought of Lowell’s friends, or Larry’s, 
either,—men like Michael Morris, for example, whom 
Bianca definitely liked. His notions chimed in with 
her own often enough to be agreeable, his background 
was not startlingly different from hers; he accepted 
the world as the dull, painful place it showed for, but 
he was too shrewd to try to set on fire the sea of 
human troubles, and too kind to swim about there 
happily. You could have a platonic friendship with 
some one like Michael,—a matter of delicious luncheons 
at Claridge’s, or queer ones at the Hawaiian restau- 
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rant, a matter of twinkling at one another at the play, 
of chaffing each other over the editorials in the serious 
weeklies, of keeping sympathetic silence over the brutish 
treatment life accorded other people: miners choked in 
underground passages, women scrubbing floors in mid- 
night offices, children burning to death in locked tene- 
ment rooms, men broken and thrown out for speaking 
freely of these things . 

Bianca was going to take a bath and go to bed. 
Perhaps she could think better in the dark. But first 
it would be good to feel the wet warmth flowing softly 
about her tired body, to lie and soak, and watch the 
light play over the green water in jerking streaks, and 
imagine herself a Roman matron, in the gorgeous baths 
of Diocletian (was it Diocletian—and who was Diocle- 
tian, except an emperor who had built baths?). She 
wanted to drowse in the lap of soothing sensations ; 
pretend she was a little girl wading, or the mermaid, 
happy before she began to love the prince, or Sappho, 
on the golden beaches of Mytilene,—Sappho. 

Bianca grimaced inwardly with angry mirth. She 
had peeled off her clothes, and was standing in her 
bathrobe before the filled tub. Sappho was beautiful. 

She pulled her bathrobe off, threw it over the chair- 
back, and stepped into the mildly steaming water. It 
received her deliciously; like a lover, she thought. But 
love had a fierceness, a fire. This was utter quietude. 

She took her washcloth and soaped it violently, 
rubbed her plump white arms, her throat, passed the 
cloth gently about her breasts, between them, around 
her waist. She looked down at her legs, distorted by 
the water. But they weren’t a good shape, anyway. 
They were too fat. She was lazy, and her body betrayed 
her. But Eve was a sloth, too, and so thin. It didn’t 
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matter. And Sarah ate enormously, but there was no 
flabbiness about her quick arms, her swift slender legs. 
Beryl pretended that you could choose. She had a 
ritual,—first you pressed steaming cloths to your 
cheeks, then icy ones, then you rubbed in cold cream 
with the tips of your fingers, then a dash of powder, 
then her particular imported rouge. Like an advertise- 
ment. But you couldn’t get Beryl’s effect if your 
skin was freckled. And with a nose that was too 
abrupt, a chin too jutting, lips too wide, a forehead too 
high, in spite of the hair pulled down over, hiding it. 
Even if your eyes were grey, a soft warm grey, the 
iris rimmed with sooty black, and long curling dark 
lashes to brush the freckled cheeks. 

Bianca lay in the tub, as flat as she could, resting 
the back of her head, with the hair twisted into an 
untidy knot (but it was becoming: why shouldn’t you 
wear your hair untidily if it looked well that way?), 
against the curving porcelain. She tried to forget her 
body, “like a fat white fish,” she thought, and yield 
completely to the enchanting warmth, the scarcely per- 
ceptible texture of the bath, the high narrow bath- 
room so reposefully bare, with its shining tiles, and 
the light flashing down across the whitey-green water, 
the odor of the soap, the rough fleece of the waiting 
towels. It was like listening to a little melody to lie 
here, sunk in the undemanding caress of the civilized 
pool, attending only the flexions of the tiny waves, the 
shift of colors like white shadows. 

But you couldn’t be soothed into oblivion. You were 
being reminded of the ultimate oblivion merely by rest- 
ing kere, by being insistently aware of your sensations. 
You would grow old, and wither, grow lame, grow weak, 
grow ugly and impotent. Your body would cease to 
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be white and smooth, would wear the little yellow and 
purple spots like giant freckles that stain aged skin, 
your hands would wrinkle and crease, your face,—did 
your breasts stay young always because they were saved 
from weather and work? 

Bianca lifted her hands, looked at them,—square and 
plump, with short, square, white fingers; she looked for 
the faint blue veins at the wrist, then she clasped her 
breasts, that were so soft and yet firm (“like nice bal- 
loons,—no wonder men like them, that poetry is full 
of them’). She wanted some one else to be touching 
her, as she touched herself, as she was touched and 
embraced by the water. She wanted some one else to 
tell her how soft was her body, how kind, how good. 
She wanted to stay young, to be passionate and young, 
not to alter, not to grow old, not to die. 

She stood up, reached for the towel. Rising, she 
faced the mirror. Her hair fell in damp strands around 
her face. She wondered why her eyes were not somber, 
like her thoughts, but bright and dark, expectant 
almost. She clutched the towel about her, rubbed her- 
self with strong hurried movements. 

But she was still young. Life wasn’t over. There 
was the play to be written. Her fingers weren’t too 
fat to hold a pen firmly. And she wasn’t ugly,—not 
now, with her cheeks flushed under the freckles, and 
her eyes shining and large. She thought of Lowell 
Ames,—grew hot, and thought of Larry. 

No, no. 

She bent to let the bath-water run out. She would 
go to bed, cuddle under thick covers, smooth sheets, 
hug the corner of her pillow, drowse, forget, be lulled 
ineffably, cradled in the delicious comfort that was 
- the false taste of death... 
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She thought backward to that minute the next morn- 
ing, as she stood facing Lowell in the Museum corridor. 

If he had spoken then, if he had been able, by some 
unthinkable absurdity, to speak then. 

He looked so small and feeble, standing there in the 
wide marble hall, with people going and coming, and 
the vast, faintly colored, grey-green tapestries just 
beyond, back of the chilly marbles. Bianca was almost 
sorry for him. But she daren’t be sorry. And she 
was angry at herself. 

“Can we be friends?” she asked. A nonsensical 
question. 

He didn’t reply. How stupid of him not to speak. 

“Will you want—not to see me again?” she said, 
then. Ridiculous. But what could one say? And he 
so still. He looked as though he were such a small boy. 
He looked as though he were swallowing a sob. 

Bianca hoped nobody noticed them, standing there, 
stiffly, helplessly, like marionettes, broken. 

“Bianca!” It burst out of him. It was a whisper. 
But it seemed to her he had shouted. She wanted to 
take him in her arms, to comfort him. She wanted to 
destroy him, never to see him for the rest of their 
lives. She had hoped he would say something, any- 
thing. Why did he have to say her name? She turned 
away from him, pretended absorption in a marble group. 

As she looked at it she thought only what he might 
be doing, how he appeared to some stranger, what she 
could say next. If she could run away... She 
hadn’t counted on its being like this. She had thought 
of it as something much simpler, quickly got over, if 
it came at all, not upsetting her. 

She felt responsible, wretched, tied, tied ... 

He was near her again. 
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“I think we’d better go.” His voice was controlled, 
matter-of-fact, even. She resented that. Well, if he 
could get over it so quickly .. . \ 

“Yes,” she assented. “Would you mind putting me 
on a ’bus?”. 

As they stood waiting for it, she turned to him, 
trying to put all the kindness she suddenly felt for him 
into her tone. 

“T’m—I’m sorry.” 

He had a pale smile. For a brief moment she liked 
him, 

“Tt’s all right,” he said gently. 

The *bus came. He helped her on. She had climbed 
to the top: she waved down to him; he lifted his cap, 
and turned, and was lost down the street. 

It was over. 

Now I know, thought Bianca, how Larry feels about 
me. She wished she didn’t. It would have been easier 
to be desperate about Larry, in love with hopeless love 
for him, if she had not known. 


Vill 


It was much easier to write about life than to live 
it, thought Bianca, as she absently watched the trees 
and bare hillocks of the park flow past her on the right 
side, the converging fagades of the Avenue stretched 
mistily before, and, to the left, the staid, often beauti- 
ful, elderly mansions facing the park. When you wrote, 
the tiresome distracting details fell away, and you were 
left with the pure core of people’s relations to each 
other, with characters whittled down to what was 
essential for the node of your story; you created the 
mood you needed, sucked it out of the end of your pen 
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(her fountain pen was a disgrace,—chewed grey with 
these efforts) ; you saw everything in lucid outline, like 
these boughs etched on the blue,—you altered the 
pattern as you willed it, and no one suffered, even your 
imaginings of pain were transmuted into something 
superb because you had fashioned them. To write was 
healing, like pulling thorns out of your flesh with skill- 
ful fingers. But life wasn’t like that, life was full of 
little pricking wounds you couldn’t guard against or 
mend, needles that crept under the flesh, became in- 
visible, stayed there to your everlasting unacknowledg- 
able hurt. 

Even if she never saw Lowell again,—and there was 
small chance of that, neither of them really wished it,— 
she would be left with this sore spot of their help- 
lessness toward each other. It wasn’t altogether her 
fault. Of course it was chiefly hers: he wasn’t to blame. 
But he might have known it was impossible, and not 
given her this new ache to carry about. To carry even 
here, through this cold golden morning, on top of a 
*bus, the best place in the world for that sense of 
triumph over time and death which came so rarely, so 
unreasonably, so perfectly, at unexpected moments. 

There was enough to tire and trouble her without the 
complication of Lowell. Living with Daddy David. 
Every dinner-hour a blank of utter tedium. The 
muffled air of the rich spacious rooms, the silent ser- 
vants; the war-talk, incessant and futile, as though 
soldiers were so many red and black lines to be shifted 
about by thick-veined, well-manicured hands. Daddy 
David had a map in the library, with pins stuck in it 
to represent the fronts. He would pore over it in the 
evenings, when Bianca wanted to forget the War, and 
shove the pins in and out, and drop them sometimes, 
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and grumble and sigh and not truly imagine the War 
for a single second. If any one actually imagined it 
he’d go mad. Daddy David had subscribed largely to 
the Liberty Loans, but he was not displeased when he 
found that Mammy had bribed the grocer so that she 
got more than their fair ration of sugar: he loved 
sweets. Bianca was angry at Mammy about it, not 
because she wanted to lift a finger to help the War 
along, but because she hated the notion of cheating. 

She wished she had a five-pound box of chocolates 
this minute, an expensive, delicious, bottomless box, gay 
with colored tinfoil and candied fruits and sprinklings 
of bleached almonds and sugared violets. Lowell would 
have given it to her, if he’d guessed she wanted it. 
Spent all his saved pay on it to see her bite into a 
chocolate and squeeze her eyelids together as she re- 
joiced over the blissful morsel. What beastly nonsense! 
As if a brief sweetness on the tongue could dilute the 
bitterness she swallowed daily. At home she was never 
able to speak her thought. Daddy David would have 
been speechlessly enraged, Mammy helplessly pained; 
Judith would have had merely a superior smile of dis- 
missal for such childish aberrations; Nathan and Josef 
and Walter Stern would have tried, stupidly but 
earnestly, to argue it out of her; Justus might have 
listened, he was really nice, the young Justus, who 
lived with them now that his brothers had given up 
their bachelor quarters, but he too would have been 
more distressed than attentive. 

And if she was silent at home, she could hardly be 
more vocal elsewhere. Every one—Eve, Sarah, Mark— 
Mark’s friends—knew how she lived. They could tell 
by her clothes that she wasn’t one of them,—even her 
carelessness of what she wore couldn’t spoil the quality 
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and the style of what Mammy so anxiously urged her 
to choose. She was an outsider, a little bourgeoise, 
who was suffered to come in and listen because she was 
Mark’s friend, because Eve liked her, and Sarah, be- 
cause she had been introduced by Lowell Ames. She — 
was allowed to empty her purse into the collection for 
the imprisoned C.O.’s, or for the imprisoned Sinn 
Feiners, or for a message of friendship to Russia. Then 
she was forgotten. 

She wasn’t brave enough. She wasn’t willing to lose 
her life. He who loseth his life shall find it. But how 
could she give it up? That was what Lowell had ex- 
pected, had hoped. That she would resign the precious 
security of her leisure, her books, her desk, her waiting 
play, Daddy David’s library, Mammy’s familiar, some- 
times oppressive, solicitudes, the background she knew, 
the people she was used to (it didn’t matter, really, 
that she disliked them, when ‘she thought of going from 
them into the cold embrace of Lowell’s selfless lean- 
lived companions). 

She had barely noticed that the *bus was carrying 
her on down into the Square. She might just as well 
stay on it and return home that way. She felt for a 
second dime and held it in readiness, then gave herself 
up to her thoughts again. They took a more agreeable 
turn as she was borne around the arch and up the 
Avenue. 

If it hadn’t been Lowell who had asked it of her,—if 
it had been Larry, or some undefined person whom she 
didn’t find annoying, some one who wasn’t short or 
fair or pink-complexioned or shy. She might have 
resigned her old life then. She might even have accepted 
the Bronx, like Sarah, and done her own work (Sarah 
said housekeeping was much less horrible when it was 
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your own house). She might have given up her play, 
let it wait while she took some immediate job, newspaper 
features, essays for the serious weeklies (book reviews 
were fun, you read things that way, but they wouldn’t 
earn shoe-strings). But Lowell... And he had 
looked so piteous. And yet not meek, as she might have 
feared. Rather nicer than usual. Poor Lowell. 

Wretched Lowell. Why had he done this to her? 

He was spoiling her ride. And she hadn’t ridden on 
a *bus in ages. She took notice again of the streets. 
They were at Fourteenth Street now. Queer, how the 
city was divided by a few thoroughfares, each with its 
own color, its own crowd, its own peculiar atmosphere. 
Fourteenth Street: that meant cheap department stores, 
and cheap movies, and tawdry girls and women flooding 
the broad dirty sidewalks with occasional cheap baby- 
carriages. Baby-carriages were always depressing,— 
even, or perhaps especially, the handsome ones: they 
argued so much confining care, so much attention to 
trivialities, laundering baby things, feeding dribbling 
baby mouths, tucking in strenuous baby limbs that 
would have to be bathed and clothed and unclothed 
and bathed and clothed again until you died from sheer 
exhaustion. Marriage, love, oughtn’t to mean anything 
as wearing, as boring, as endless as all that. Listening 
to Lowell would have meant that. 

After Fourteenth Street came Forty-Second. That 
was better, not drab, but busy, a noisy vortex of motors 
and hurrying clerks and lustrous perfumed women, tides 
of men, chugging cars, great lumbering ’busses held back 
by a blue-coated Canute with white cotton gloves. The 
broad low white mass of the Library on one side, with 
its silly pleasant lions, and its invitation to slip into 
the humming silence of many people creating at once 
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their separate solitudes. On the other side, the broad 
bright plate-glass shop-fronts, exhibiting everything 
the heart, the body, desired: massed flowers, sleek 
leather goods, brown comforting tobacco, rich rugs, 
dully winking jewels, flaunting covers of new books; 
above the windows the towering stone as of modern 
temples scraping the sky, Mammon’s temples, but it 
didn’t matter, places to be worshiped if not worship in. 

Fifty-seventh Street then, where you veered west, 
under the mild, ugly rumble of the Elevated, cutting 
through the dark foreign squalor of Sixth Avenue, past 
Carnegie Hall, where you remembered fleetingly Nessa’s 
sister Margaret, and wondered if she was happy. On 
into the hard bright turmoil of Columbus Circle, the 
statue to the unsurprised sailor standing forlornly in 
the middle. Up Broadway, with its clamorous cars, its 
shrieking billboards, its gaudy little shops, its swarm- 
ing hotels, and then at Seventy-second Street turning 
at last to the placid river front. 

The river would always save you in the end, its broad 
grey coil winding calmly below the sheer, stubby Pal- 
isades with their timid trees. The river, to whom the tall 
handsome apartment buildings didn’t matter, the river, 
separated from the tediously elaborate life confronting 
it by stone walks where lovers quietly strolled, by 
earthen paths where children romped, screaming with 
laughter, by the hidden rails where trains gave an 
occasional halloo, by the intervention of wise dun trees, 
by its own burden of dapper little launches and steam- 
boats moving gravely over the silver-brown surface. 

When she reached Riverside Bianca was prepared 
for everything that might come. Courage flowed into 
her, as though she had drunk a sweet and tingling, 
tranquillizing liquor. She was still aware of an under- 
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current of depression that might at any moment disturb 
her peace. She looked at the river and thought of work. 

But that was her trouble: the morning had unfitted 
her for work. She couldn’t go back to her desk now 
with the old cordial assurance. Between her and her 
neat manuscript stood a slight, blonde, involuntarily 
reproachful figure. She had never allowed a man to 
show her his wounds before. She was angry with him, 
with herself, with the whole race of men, childish self- 
important cruel creatures, because of Lowell Ames. 
She disliked him, she even disliked Larry, and Mark 
Gideon, and the young Justus, and Michael Morris. 
She didn’t understand why she had recalled Michael 
until she realized that the man below, hailing her ’bus, 
was he. 

She hoped he hadn’t seen her. She hoped he 
wouldn’t come up on top. 

He climbed up. But he didn’t recognize her. 

She tried looking away, but he was nearer the river, 
and her eyes were called thither. When he saw her, 
he nodded without troubling to lift his hat, and crossed 
over to the empty seat beside her. She had a moment 
of intense hatred for his stocky sturdiness, his brown 
red-speckled eyes with their faintly reddish lashes, his 
squat nose, his thin lips under the small reddish-brown 
mustache. 

“A whizz of a day, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Wonderful,” she agreed. Her voice was flat. 

“ "Bout lunch-time, I guess. I’ve been working like 
a horse for a month. Thought I’d take a day off to 
keep fit. Invite me to lunch, will you?” 

“T don’t want to,” said Bianca. 

Michael made her relax, and she resented him for it. 
She wanted to go on with her private life. No, certainly 
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she didn’t want to bring him home with her to-day. She 
didn’t want to go home herself. 

*You’re a mean thing,” he said. ‘“Who’ll I eat with, 
now? Nobody’s around at our place. And I want 
something good. I’ve got four weeks’ lunches to make 
up for.” 

“Don’t you eat when you’re at the office?” Bianca 
asked, indifferently. 

After all, Michael was miles away. His whole life 
was miles away: his father’s factory, the machines he 
turned out, the men he bossed and organized and 
chaffed,—employer, agitator, philanthropist (he liked 
all these rdles,—they were all strange to her) ; his in- 
valid father, whom she had never seen; his mother, fat, 
dowdy, kind, not looking either shrewd or wealthy, which 
she was,—Bianca had seen her just once at a dinner- 
meeting on the Russian Revolution. 

She was upset by Michael’s vulgar good-humor. It 
was too unlike the quiet, hesitant, rather bookish tone 
Lowell used, and Mark Gideon. She didn’t want to 
know whether Michael was working hard, or was 
hungry, what he had been doing, or meditating, or feel- 
ing. She didn’t want to think about any man. She 
wanted to swallow and digest the experience that was 
so bitter to her palate. She wanted to get back to her 
play and give it the color of realities, ridding herself 
of them so. 

The *bus was swaying towards her street-corner. 
She pressed the bell hard. 

“T hope you find some one to play with,” she said 
more amiably, as she rose to clamber down. 

Michael answered her with a brief grin. 

She had a flare of liking for him. Because she could 
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leave him. She had even liked Lowell when she had 
left him. 


Ix 


Bianca had slipped out of war-work without Daddy 
David noticing her defection, without Mammy comment- 
ing upon it. Whatever Bianca did was good, as far 
as Mammy was concerned, as long as it didn’t hurt 
Daddy David, and what Daddy David didn’t know 
wouldn’t hurt him. When he had offered her a Liberty 
Bond as a graduation gift she had declined it in favor 
of a new desk,—a costly old mahogany bureau, inlaid 
with colored woods,—an excusable extravagance since 
Bianca could not see how her acquisition contributed 
to the European slaughter. 

She transferred things from her shabby old table- 
desk to this new one with extreme delight. Her type- 
writer, which she used only for her final copy, was 
hidden on a closet-shelf. There were any number of 
pigeonholes for various kinds of writing-paper, pens 
and stamps, blotters, bottles of black, purple, and green 
ink, the lower drawers were filled with old examination 
books, manuscripts, sketches for stories, one drawer 
held the first act and scenario of the play. There were 
shelves above for her most precious books: The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, Heine’s Buch der Lieder, Villon 
in a crumpled paper binding, Montaigne in limp leather, 
Hodgeson’s Poems, A Shropshire Lad, The Single 
Hound, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Santayana’s Three 
Philosophical Poets, The Trojan Women (Murray’s 
translation), a small Selections from the Greek 
Anthology, Dr. Harrison’s Themis, her battered little 
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old Bible, Veblen’s Theory of the Leisured Class, Wells’ 
Mr. Polly, May Sinclair’s The Three Sisters, James’ 
The Awkward Age, Moore’s Confessions of a Young 
Man, Eliot’s Prufrock, Pound’s Lustra, Robinson’s 
Man Against the Sky, Marjorie Fleming, Elia, Alice 
in Wonderland, and Man and Superman, all happily 
huddled together. 

The desk also boasted a secret drawer with a hidden 
spring. Larry’s letters lay there, with just three 
written by other people. One from Nessa, praising a 
poem of Bianca’s, advising her to try and publish it 
(she had tried, and failed); one from Ursula Grant, 
about the love of God, in which Bianca no longer had 
faith; one from Adrian Da Costa, a reminiscential 
letter written after he had left the States, which she 
treasured because it reminded her of a happy distant 
time. None of Larry’s letters was as significant for 
her as these of Nessa’s, Ursula’s, and Adrian’s; but she 
cared more for all of Larry’s than for these. She could 
look forward to the day when she would destroy them, 
out of pique, or wretchedness, and yet she kept them, 
bound together with a bit of brown string, safe and 
hidden and vividly remembered, in the secret drawer 
that was meant for things like wills and birth certificates 
and love tokens. 

When the old desk had been sent away and before the 
new one had been completely arranged, Bianca was 
seized with restlessness. She was released from the 
routine of college. A dreary waste of months stretched 
ahead. Daddy David had pushed his vacation forward 
to the winter months, when he thought of going south 
with Mammy. Bianca would depend on week-end ex- 
cursions for her summer holiday. She didn’t want a 
freedom that would allow Judith and Cousin Sara and 
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Aunt Ada to approach her with any number of 
apparently simple little plans for occupying herself,— 
always with the War, for the War, for the Red Cross, 
for the A.E.F., for suffering Belgians, for French 
orphans. 

Bianca had nothing against the French orphans and 
the suffering Belgians (she was definitely against help- 
ing the A.E.F. or the Red Cross to prolong the 
struggle), but every one was paying attention to them. 
No one, no one but herself, and Sarah and Eve and 
Mark Gideon and Michael Morris and—and Lowell 
Ames was paying attention to the Russians, and the 
Irish, to the conscientious objectors, to the political 
prisoners. 

Her greater leisure easily allowed attacks on her 
privacy, invitations to parties that bored her, to meet- 
ings that left her feeling either chilled or helpless or 
both. Mammy claimed her for shopping tours, Aunt 
Tracy suggested that she nurse Aunt Ada during a 
Headache that coincided with Aunt Tracy’s fortnightly 
bridge. Eve was out of town, Sarah absorbed by her 
household and her job. Mark was ill and left her 
practically no one to play with but Michael, whose 
good-humor only irritated her, and Justus, who was too 
young and a relative and tiresome. 

The worst feature of all was the desk. There it 
stood, through the long warm hours of the summer 
days, through the soft dark hours of the summer nights: 
tall, lustrous, inviting, superb, looking proud of its past 
and inquisitive about its future. Bianca was supposed 
to give it a future. There it stood, with the drawer con- 
taining her play, with the shelves holding her books. 
And she could do nothing. The play was screened 
from her by Lowell, by Larry, by pain and frustration 
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and terrifying unexpected impotence. Who was she 
to have thought she could write a play? write anything? 
- Who was she, after all? A girl with whom Lowell 
Ames was in love. A girl in love with Larry Shaw. 
A girl who was free to choose, and incapable of choice. 
A girl with a futile past behind her, and futility leering 
at her ahead. 

There was nothing she could do but write. She 
couldn’t enjoy the usual feminine occupations, the 
things that counted as life for Mammy and Aunt Tracy 
and Judith and Cousin Sara. She couldn’t pay calls, 
visit milliners, exchange recipes, give bridge parties, 
attend luncheons and Red Cross meetings. She couldn’t’ 
even attend dinners (with speakers) and Civil Liberty 
committee meetings now with any comfort. She had 
no excuse, as Sarah did, for taking a job away from 
a girl who might need one. And what job could she 
take? She would hate teaching. Being a secretary 
was merely being a live memorandum-book. There was 
no use studying law,—law was merely an intricate 
means of support for the unspeakable existing order. 
What other professions were there? Medicine. Larry, 
again. But she disliked the laboratory. The com- 
petition was keen enough for people who cared about 
that sort of thing. Journalism was disgusting. Sarah 
had a finger in it, helping with a Woman’s Page. What 
had it to do either with literature or with life? 

And here was life, her life, ready and waiting for 
her to take it, to polish it as the lovely inlaid corners 
of her bureau were polished, to fill it with beauty and 
richness as she tried to fill the drawers and pigeonholes 
of the bureau. And empty, after all. Empty as the 
desk really was, except for other people’s thoughts, 
other people’s acts. 
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Came a short note from Larry, to say that he was in 
town and would try to see her in the afternoon. Perhaps 
they could have tea together. At once her depression 
lifted. A wind of joy hurled her about her room, bang- 
ing open drawers, flinging her clothes on the bed, lift- 
ing up her arms as she hurried to wash her face, comb 
her hair, and dress in her new brown linen suit. When 
she was dressed she read the note again for the last 
time and put it away with the others in the secret place. 

Whenever Larry came it was like that. She knew 
it meant nothing. She made it mean everything. But 
when he actually confronted her she managed to be 
cool, and subdued, and she was afraid he found her 
dull because she was so profoundly excited. ; 

He took her to a little tea-room in the Forties. It 
was quite empty. A few waitresses hovered in the 
dimness. A few other couples were scattered about, 
screened from them by potted plants and serving-tables. 
She ordered hot tea and crumpets with cinammon. 
Larry ordered iced tea and chocolate cake. He had 
cigarettes. They smoked, waiting for the crumpets 
and the cake. It was a delicious interlude. 

She always forgot how handsome Larry was. 
Especially in uniform. She liked his blue eyes, she 
liked his dark ruddy skin, she liked his short dark hair, 
his small dark mustache, she liked his long nose, his 
finely modeled lips. She liked his thin hairy hands. 

“Tt’s not a bad place, is it?” said Larry, glancing 
about. “I’ve only been here once before.” 

“It’s jolly,” said Bianca softly. 

They smoked. 

“How does it seem to be a free lance?” he asked, 
while the waitress settled their tea. 

“T haven’t found my feet yet; I’m missing the ball 
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and chain,” Bianca said. But she didn’t mean it. 
While she sat here with Larry in the smoky, dim, tea- 
scented air she certainly wasn’t missing the accustomed 
routine of college. Even the play seemed to shape, to 
become possible. Life was good. There were infinite 
promises. 

“The crumpets are wonderful. Don’t you want one?” 

“No, thanks,” said Larry. “The cake’s good, too. 
T’ll come here again.” 

Bianca was silent. She had a mild pang. If he came 
again he would be bringing some one else. 

“When did you get in?” she asked. 

“Two days ago.” A sharper pain this time. He 
might have let her know earlier. 

“I’ve news for you, Bianca.” 

“You’re not—not going over?” 

“No, oh, no.”” He smiled. 

“You’ve got a promotion?” 

“No. 

“No,” he repeated. “It’s something you don’t 
suspect at all. I hope you'll like it. I wanted you to 
hear it first from me.” He paused. “Aren’t you going 
to eat another?” 

She took a second crumpet. It couldn’t be anything 
—anything ... He was offering her food. It was all 
so simple and friendly. 

“You’re going to be married,” said Bianca. She felt 
quite hollow and strange. 

“VYowre warm,” said Larry with surprise and 
pleasure. “You’re warm, Bianca. I am married.” 

“Oh.” She hoped he hadn’t noticed anything in her 
way of hearing it. As soon as she could she rushed on, 
‘Who is she? I do hope you’ll be happy. She’ll be 
happy. But how long, Larry?” 
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“You’re a brick,” said Larry softly. 

She pretended she hadn’t heard him. That meant 
that he knew. That was why he had hoped she’d like 
it. That was why he had wanted to tell her himself. It 
made it easier, his knowing. How could anything make 
it easier? 

“It was altogether sudden. You don’t know her. 
She’s a Southerner, Elizabeth Aiken.” 

“It’s a pretty name: Elizabeth.” 

“She’s a pretty girl.” 

“Your wife would be,” said Bianca. 

“Thanks. Yes, she’s—everything. I kept it quiet 
because of the family. Didn’t know how they’d take it. 
But they’ve been fine. Every one has. Of course, we’ll 
have to go slow for a bit because of the War. But I’m 
pretty sure we'll be all right.” 

“Shall I meet her soon?” Bianca dreaded that. She 
would know, too. He would have told her. 

“I’m afraid not. She’s still South, you see. We were 
married down there, just twelve days ago.” 

Twelve days. And she hadn’t guessed, in all the 
twelve. 

That night. The night they were married, she’d 
slept that night, quietly, she supposed. What had she 
been doing twelve days ago? She couldn’t recall. 

They went on talking. She went on eating her 
crumpet. When things like this happened in books 
the people always noticed unimportant details and re- 
membered them forever. Would she remember the little 
blue tea-pot with the Oolong tag hanging out, and the 
blue-and-yellow pattern of the tea-cloth, forever and 
ever? It was an attractive cloth. And the late sun 
laying a thin finger across it? Would she remember? 

She wondered what Lowell remembered of the 
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Museum that morning long ago. Years ago. In 
another world. She didn’t remember anything but 
Lowell’s face, and that indistinctly. 

It was time to go. Larry saw her home. They took 
a *bus and rode up on top, and talked, most of the way. 
About Larry’s plans. About Elizabeth: Betty. Mrs. 
Laurence Shaw. 

The streets were still light when Larry said good-by. 
His eyes were kind. Bianca wanted to kiss him. They 
shook hands. 

The lamp on Mammy’s dressing-table was lit. Bianca 
saw it through the half-open door. She went in. 

“Laurence Shaw is married.” 

“Oh, really! To whom?” 

“A girl named Elizabeth Aiken; he met her down 
South.” 

“Well, that’s news. But can he afford to marry,—a 
young doctor like that, and in the middle of the 
war, too?” 

“I suppose so, if he did it.” 

“TY think his mother left him some money,—he must 
have a small income of some sort. Well!” 

Bianca wandered out of Mammy’s softly-lit room 
and into her own, which was grey with approaching 
evening. She stood in front of her bureaw. She sat 
down and stared at her books. The Oxford Book of 
Verse, Villon, Heine’s Buch der Lieder,—Liebe. Would 
Larry help her to make poems? She was too empty. 
Heine must have stopped being unhappy when he wrote 
them. She thought of taking out Larry’s letters, read- 
ing them over, and tearing them up. Larry thought 
that she was a brick. 

She put out a hand to pull open a desk-drawer, the 
drawer that held the play. With quiet, steady, rhythmic 
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fingers she tore it across and across and across into 
little pieces that fluttered into the waste-basket like 
snow. She had to destroy something. It had better 
be that. 


exe 


“But I am free,” countered Bianca, almost sullen. 

She was sitting in Mark Gideon’s dim narrow room, 
the one window flung wide to the noises of quarreling 
children, crying babies and slatterns bargaining shrilly 
with stubborn hucksters. The room with its books, its 
huge desk, its sagging couch, its single piece of brilliant 
Indian embroidery to light the cracked wall, belonged 
to another world, no more Bianca’s than the harsh 
world beyond the window. 

Even Mark had his retreat, shabby, open to invading 
voices and odors, but still his own, a sufficient cave for 
the anchoret that the War had made him. 

“If I weren’t free, I wouldn’t be sitting here,” said 
Bianca. She meant that Judith would never have been 
permitted to spend an afternoon unchaperoned in the 
bedroom (didn’t he sleep on that couch?) of any man. 

Mark laughed, his raucous disturbing laugh. 

“T do anything I want to do. Isn’t that freedom?” 

“Der Mensch ist nicht geboren fret zu sein,’ ”’ quoted 
Mark. “It’s pretty clear that they allow you these 
liberties because they realize that, actually, they have 
you. You can’t escape. You won’t. 

“There’s a flat to rent right above mine. With a 
a jolly fire-place, too. Why don’t you rent it?” 

But that would mean—would mean— She hadn’t — 
any money. Except pocket money, from Daddy David. 
She couldn’t ask him. But Mark wouldn’t understand 
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that. Mark meant that she would have to earn—that 
she would have to earn— 

“Why don’t you get a job? Any job. You won't 
know what life is like until you’ve had to tell your 
landlady that you can’t pay the rent.” 

Yes, Mark meant it. Bianca moved uncomfortably 
on her chair. 

“T’ll have a cigarette, if I may,” she said, to create 
a diversion, give herself time to excuse herself to Mark 
for not being real. 

“No cigarettes,” said Mark, smiling grimly. 
“They’re a luxury I can’t afford. I surrender these 
amenities on the altar of pacifism.” 

It was true. Mark couldn’t afford even that. His 
articles, his serenely ironic, lucidly analytic articles, 
were being flung back at him even by his old friends, 
the liberals. He was blacklisted. That gave him the 
right to say these things to her. But he had no right, 
really. He must understand that not every one was 
a Mark Gideon. 

Besides, she didn’t want a job. She wanted to write, 
simply. A job would interfere with that. 

And she wanted Larry. Mark was cruel, reminding 
her of how she was cut off from life. A job wasn’t life. 
Larry was life. Mark couldn’t know that, lame, ugly, 
contented Mark. But he wasn’t contented. He was 
a stoic. Bianca wished passionately for a cigarette. 
She fastened her discomfort on that. 

She didn’t know Mark well enough to tell him not 
to be disagreeable. She was a little afraid of him. She 
prayed that some one would come in, any one, to break 
the spell, to turn the talk away from her to the beautiful 
glowing verities with which Mark commonly dealt. 
Talk in Mark’s room was so often that: a playing with 
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ideas like colored balloons, dancing along the ceiling. 
Not balloons, they burst sometimes. A game with hard 
stern patterns, like the cubes and spheres you built 
with in kindergarten: inalterable, perfect, true. Bianca 
would sit there, while the talk was erecting pyramids 
and towers all about her, watching, fascinated, scarcely 
aware of the thing they were building, too dazzled by 
the pure fact of being present at the rich creative 
moment. And underneath it, all the time, was this 
barren actuality: the days and nights in this small 
bleak room, giving on the malodorous noisy streets; the 
fasting; the shabby coat; the mean, dull, sordid, com- 
fortless routine—stoicism—telling the landlady you 
couldn’t pay the rent. 

Could you never have the one without the other? 
Was ugliness the price of beauty? Must you hurt your 
body to save your soul? Would virtue inevitably 
smother and die in the golden gracious air of pleasant 
living? 

Bianca thought: with Larry even this would be 
tolerable, would be splendid. Alone,—impossible. But 
Mark can’t know that. 

A knock. Relief, followed by panic. It might be the 
landlady. Perhaps Mark hadn’t been able to pay 
the rent! 

It was Lewis Kane. Bianca was reassured, almost 
happy. She had seen him only twice before, but he had 
_ charmed her. He was the sort of man who charmed 

women. He bowed over your hand as though he were 
saluting a great lady. He looked at you, whenever you 
spoke, with intent grey eyes, as though what you said 
interested him profoundly. He had a trick of throw- 
ing back a long lock of hair that was boyish and en- 
dearing. He was the author of a history that even 
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old Thorney had praised. Mark disliked Kane, but 
enjoyed his mind. 

Bianca thought, he would use you, he would betray 
you, without a pang, but he would always be charming. 
You could be in love with him while he hurt you. You 
could never love Mark, no matter how he hurt you, no 
matter how wisely, how tenderly, how openly, he in- 
flicted the wound. You could only admire him. She 
had no more respect for Kane than Mark had. She 
turned to him, to his warm, intent, flattering eyes, as 
to sunlight in a frosty place. 

He gave her all his attention, solicitude even. He 
spoke of the War as though it were her personal 
affliction. He spoke of Professor Thorne as though she 
and Lewis Kane were equally his familiars. He treated 
Mark casually, with friendly reproachfulness for his 
sour face, with kind remoteness, as though Mark could 
wait, as though he had not come to see Mark, but be- 
cause he had hoped to find Bianca, as though he 
recognized that Mark was greater and more splendid 
than either of them, and so must be content to be lonely 
on his summit while they played together among the 
foothills. 

They left together, Bianca and Lewis Kane. Mark’s 
hallway was dark and had a stale smell. In the dark- 
ness Bianca stumbled. 

Lewis Kane whispered, “The next time I see you I’m 
going to kiss you.” 

Bianca didn’t answer. They were out on the street 
now, among the shrieking children and thin explor- 
ing cats. 

All the way home, swayed about, a solitary passenger 
on top of the rumbling ’bus, she was thinking. I should 
have said no; why didn’t he do it then? he must have 
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kissed so many women, I should have done something, 
there won’t be any next time. 

When he tried to see her, she withdrew, incredulous, 
a little fearful, but happy. Then she had won him; 
however briefly, he was hers, as Lowell had been, as 
Adrian . . . no, not that way, yet hers. She looked 
at the gift with bright distrustful eyes. Between her- 
self and Lewis Kane were walls: her aching loss of 
Larry, that was the first wall; her fear, the fear of 
what Mammy would feel if she guessed, of what Mark 
would think, of what Kane himself would think, if she 
so much as returned his warm intent gaze with a deep 
look of her own,—her fear was the second wall; her 
half knowledge of how any relation with him must end, 
—in his abrupt silence, in her shamed loneliness, that 
was the third wall. He charmed her, but she knew 
him. She knew him, but he charmed her. 

She sat beside him in the roadster that was carrying 
them away from Mammy, and Daddy David, away from 
Mark, away from her fears, into the dim sweetness of 
the intensely starred August night. It wasn’t his own 
roadster: he had borrowed it from a friend; he would 
borrow anything from anybody as though he were doing 
the lender a favor. It was as though he had borrowed 
Bianca to-night, from Mammy, from Mark, from her 
own memories of Larry. He made her feel as though 
she had been the one to give the car to him for his 
pleasure, as though she had made the air flower-fresh 
and the sky a velvet vastness snowing stars. 

All the while he was talking quietly of trivial things 
that had happened to him in his early youth, of the 
German university, the solemn professors, the giddy 
students, the demure little German girls, concerts and 
beer-drinkings and stiffish books and an irrecoverable 
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sense of leisure. He seemed to guide the car in- 
stinctively, for he never left off talking, and often he 
would turn to look at Bianca. His steady low voice 
gave her a feeling of security, while the smooth speed 
in the desert of country-scented shadows was mildly 
intoxicating. As long as he went on speaking to her 
of books and music and other people, as long as he 
stayed with the dream of his remembered days, she was 
safe; excited, anxious, perhaps, but safe. Even if it 
was “the next time.” Besides, he had to think, with 
some part of his head, of the car. 

The road stretched ahead, grey-white in the dark- 
ness, clear to the rim of the star-bound world. The 
motor purred gently with the humming of innumerable 
invisible night things as the car imperceptibly slowed. 
He stopped in the midst of a sentence to put out his 
hand. She turned. He lifted her face. The touch of 
his lips on hers was soft and brief. He made the car 
race over the empty road. Surprise, first. Wiping out 
dismay, excitement choked her. He went on talking, 
of indifferent things. 

He stopped. He lifted her out and she felt grass 
underfoot. He spread out the rug for them to sit 
shielded by the bushes under the thickly pressing stars. 
He kissed her as though he were performing a ritual. 
He was too skillful. Ah, but it was sweet. It released 
something in you. Something that had been crying, 
crying to escape ... Ever since Larry... 

But you mustn’t think of Larry, now. This was 
Lewis, Lewis Kane. You must forget. He would help 
you to forget,—Mammy, Daddy David,—no, no. 
Better not think at all. Only feel. The soft asking 
pressure of his lips, the touch of his hand, his beautiful 
long hands, blurred in the starlight, the intolerable 
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fragrance of the night. Mark . . . no, don’t think of 
Mark. Think of Lewis Kane, here, close to you, touch- 
ing you, warming you, freeing you with his touch, with 
his kisses. Nessa,—Nessa knew, she had always known, 
how it was. You couldn’t help it. You didn’t want to 
help it. It was all that mattered. Ah, you did want 
to help it. You were ashamed. But you oughtn’t be. 

It was because you had waited too long. One 
oughtn’t wait. If you had been like Nessa... Silly 
to think when you ought just to feel. Did you have 
to excuse yourself to yourself? For giving in now? 
Or for not having given in before this? If he knew 
what you were thinking he would laugh. He would 
scorn you. No, he would just be amused. Naive little 
prig ... He would go away. But you would re- 
member: release, comfort, infinite assuagement. Pain, 
throbbing up through your body. Not true comfort. 
Not true love. Yet, magically, freedom. 


“Why is Beauty not enough? 
Why am I crying after love?” 


Here it was, why couldn’t you accept it, yield to it, 
without question, without doubt? His mouth, seeking 
yours, pressing your lips back against your teeth, pain 
again, to the ends of your fingers, exquisite, delicious, 
tormenting pain, your lips pushing back, very faintly, 
against his. 

“Is that all you can give me?” 

Wasn’t it enough, then? 

On the way back he fed her cigarettes, from Cairo, 
delicate expensive smoke puffed out at the teasing stars. 
He was talking of himself again. He didn’t really 
care about you. He cared only about himself, his 
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hungry, lonely, comfortable self; he would use you, he 
would betray you, without a pang. 

But you were just as bad. It wasn’t love you gave 
him. He wasn’t the sort of person you could live with, 
ever. Simply in giving him the peace he needed you 
also achieved a kind of peace. They weren’t pretend- 
ing it was anything else, anything more. Nessa would 
have understood. But Mark ... ? There were books 
Mark had lent you, things he had let drop in casual 
talk . . . you went mad if you tried always to be sane, 
you nearly went mad .. . perhaps even Mark would 
understand, if he knew everything ... Larry... 

Mammy was still up when they came in. Lewis Kane 
had never seen Mammy. What would he think of you 
when he saw her? What would she think ...? 

He bent over Mammy’s white plump hand that smelled 
of lily-of-the-valley as though he were saluting a great 
lady. He looked at Mammy with warm, intent, shining 
eyes. He seemed not to know you were there. But 
that was because he was giving all his attention to 
Mammy, just as, in Mark’s room, he gave it all to you. 
He would give it to any new person, to any woman, 
always, the same way. He had made you forget that, 
under the stars. 

Bianca was stung with hot, sullen, foolish jealousy of 
Mammy. It wasn’t as though he would ever kiss her. 
And yet... yet... if Mammy were different, if 
Bianca weren’t there... 

When he turned to take her hand for good-by, bend- 
ing over it, not looking. at her, she hated him. She 
hated herself. She wanted to push Mammy violently 
out of the room. She wanted to feel his eyes upon her 
again, mocking, asking, searching, blessing . . . 
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She wished she had never seen him. She would never 
see him again. 


xI 


Love and hate. Hate and love. They belonged to 
each other. They were like two faces of a medallion. 
If you felt intensely enough, your feeling was an electric 
current with love at one pole and hate at the other. 
Or like madness and genius. If you moved, oh, im- 
perceptibly beyond the point of genius, you were mad: 
if you were more than mad, you were Shakespeare, or 
Goethe, or Socrates. 

If you could forget it. But you could never forget. 
You would forget Larry before you forgot Lewis Kane. 
Larry was only a face and a voice, and a terrible sad 
tenderness. But Lewis Kane was a fever, an endless 
weariness, a wound, indelible, not to be shaken off. 
Lady Macbeth: “What’s done cannot be undone.” The 
weeks, the months, had not erased it. That had been 
August. Now it was November. ‘Cannot be undone.” 

As though it mattered, really. Nothing was changed. 
You weren’t changed, except that you were unhappier 
than before. ‘‘And she bade me take love easy .. .” 
If you had been able to, it wouldn’t have mattered. 


“Down by the salley gardens my love and I did meet; 

She passed the salley gardens with little snow-white feet. 

She bid me take love easy, as the leaves grow on the 
trees, 

But I, being young and foolish, with her would not 
agree.” 


What were salley gardens? “But I, being young and 
foolish . . .” Yeats knew, when he wrote that. If 
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you could write a poem about it, you would escape. It 
was the only way to conquer life. Any experience was 
bearable that you could set down in black ink on thin 
strong paper. If you could put Lewis Kane into a 
poem, you would kill him. You would kill the part of 
him that had power to hurt. If you could put Daddy 
David into a story he wouldn’t be able to touch you 
ever again. 

But you were too close. You ought to get away. 
The room, the little flat with the fire-place that Mark 
had talked about that day ... But Bianca knew she 
wouldn’t ever live in the little room. 

She stood at her desk, her fingers went out to stroke 
the silken grain of the wood, but she withdrew them 
quickly. She mustn’t touch the desk, mustn’t know it 
there, lest its obtrusive beauty come between her and 
the poem that was stirring within. She sat down, drew 
out a handful of smooth, crisp sheets, took up her pen, 
nibbled the end of it, waiting for the ache and exulta- 
tion that were rising in her at once to fall into their 
inevitable rhythm, to swell and diminish and flow for- 
ward in the melody that would come, that would break 
over and past her, like a wave, bringing, as it ebbed, 
release... 

It was done. It was good. Bianca read it over, 
lovingly. Strange, how unhappiness worked itself out 
in poems that made you happy. “Aus meinen grossen 
Schmerzen mach’ ich die kleinen Lieder.” She glanced 
up at her small worn copy of the Buch der Lieder. She 
toid herself that her misery was nothing to Heine’s 
misery; she knew certainly that her poem was no kin 
to Heine’s Lieder. And yet... She had tasted 
pain. She had made a poem. But it wasn’t the hurt 
that made me write it, thought Bianca, going over it 
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again,—it was trying to get back to the moment’s 
peace, it was trying to keep the sting of experience 
sharp. 

A good poem. She was going away from it now, 
to meet Sarah, leaving it there, the neat black script 
on the clean page, ready to welcome her when she came 
back, the knowledge of it to stay with her, to comfort 
and warm her like remembered music, whatever Sarah’s 
mood might be, whatever they might say or do to 
one another. 

She had, as always, to wait for Sarah. The Library 
was a not unpleasant place to wait in,—people going 
and coming, as in a railroad station, each with his 
separate purpose, blind to the different intentness of 
those about him. You hardly thought of the books while 
you waited in the great marble lobby; you thought 
rather of the people: clumsy, vulgar, pathetic boys; 
dowdy women, like wizened fruits no one had cared to 
taste; fat, well-brushed men, putting off their business- 
like air as they took off their hats when they entered 
the building; thin collarless men in patched shoes wait- 
ing with simple-minded stoicism at the newspaper racks, 
finding there a brief unfriendly refuge from the No- 
vember streets,—and sometimes you would see, suddenly 
eclipsed, the electric meeting of lovers. 

Bianca was slightly conscious of the noises of traffic 
outside. They pressed themselves upon her notice. 
She wondered if Sarah were caught in a jam, if she 
would have to wait till the patience that her poem had 
given her would inevitably lapse. She went out on the 
steps to see if Sarah were coming. There was some- 
thing queer about the Avenue. Men were standing with 
newspapers clutched in their hands,—sharing them with 
other men. Newsboys shrilled. An indefinable excite- 
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ment ran through the crowd and flowed into the tide 
of motors and busses, reverberating soundlessly against 
the walls of Bianca’s self. It couldn’t be—it couldn’t 
be— 

A familiar figure was leaping toward her out of the 
street. It was Michael Morris. 

“Fave you seen the extra?” 

“No.” Bianca had never known this Michael—he 
made her think of a bottle of fizz, going off in little 
soft pops. 

“What is it?”? she asked him. 

“The War—the War’s OVER.” 

She couldn’t accept it. How could she dare to 
doubt it! 

She must have said something. He seemed to be 
answering her: 

“T haven’t got a paper. I gave it to another man— 
fellow I’d never seen before. God!” 

“Oh!” As though a sob of joy were to burst from 
her, but it was unutterable, and she only felt as though 
all her senses were suspended for one taut cold burn- 
ing moment. 

The crowds were thicker now. ‘Traffic halted. 
Couples and little groups stood still in a growing swirl 
of people. 

“What’ll we do? I must do something or I’ll ex- 
plode.” Michael was dancing in the vestibule of the 
Library. No, he was standing perfectly still, his whole 
face brooded, it was only his voice that danced, and his 
snapping ruddy-brown eyes. 

“T can’t,” said Bianca. “I’m waiting for Sarah.” 

“Oh, she’ll never come. Not now.” 

But she was already upon them, flinging toward them 
as though blown upon a gust of flame, 
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“Tt’s true!’ she was crying out. “It’s true!” 

They moved down, toward the pavement. They 
began walking, nowhere, anywhere. They shot words 
at each other that meant nothing, meant everything. 
They walked arm-in-arm, three abreast, through the 
gathering crowd. 

Traffic was slower and slower. Time had ceased. 
Nothing was real but ecstasy. It caught the hurrying 
men, the smiling women, it swept about the blocked 
motors, the ’busses, the static trucks, the drivers halloo- 
ing, the boys clambering on the fenders and roofs of 
the cars, the conductors, the passengers .. . all were 
alike wrapped in a radiance that passed understanding. 
Men stood with clasped hands as in an eternal embrace. 
Strangers saluted with grave joy. Peace on earth. 
Good will to men. It was as though the bright con- 
fused noisy street were translated to a narrow, dim 
stable, as though every one were kneeling before a holy 
baby, shining innocent and sleepy in the straw. Peace 
—peace. . . . You could live forever on this hour. It 
would feed you forever. , 

They were turning down a side-street. A woman " 
stood at a window that she had just flung open. She 
smiled out. “Isn’t it wonderful?” cried Bianca, not to 
the woman,—to her smile. “Wonderful,” the woman 
cried back to her,—not to her, to the radiance in which 
she moved, in which they all moved. Perhaps she was 
a dreadful woman. Perhaps yesterday she would have 
thought Bianca dreadful. Yesterday was nothing. 
To-morrow was not plausible. Bianca had wet eyes. 
The rest of her body seemed not to be there. Bodiless, 
wingless, she flew. .. . 

“They were quarreling there in the street; I don’t 
know what about.” Bianca heard Sarah’s voice as from 
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an unimaginable distance, as though her story were 
the voice of strange sweet trumpets. “It was in front 
of the church,—the Little Church Around the Corner. 
Two scolding women. And the old man—he looked 
like a prophet, although he was just an ordinary old 
man in an overcoat that needed mending,—he came 
up to them and said in a sharp low voice: ‘How can 
you be angry on a day like this! Get down on your 
knees and thank God.’ And he went down on his knees, 
in the street, before the steps of the church. The 
women were absolutely still. Every one stopped. It 
was as though he were kneeling for all of us.” Bianca 
saw the two women, shamed into silence, blessed and 
assuaged ; she saw the old man kneeling on the pave- 
ment, in the dust; it was. as though he knelt for her, 
too. She envied Sarah, who had seen it. Perhaps 
when Christ was born one of the shepherds had stayed 
on the hills with the sheep, and the others had come 
back to him, and told . . . He must have had a pang 
like hers. “Oh, tidings of comfort and joy. Comfort 
and joy.” 

They had turned back to Fifth Avenue again. 
Michael saw some one he knew, hailed him, waved a 
farewell to them, and was gone. They did not miss 
him. It was as if they had sent him to embrace his 
friend for them, to share their felicity with his friend. 
Traffic had ceased. The pavements rang with people. 
The street was glutted with marchers. They seemed 
to spring up from the asphalt, men and boys and 
women, muttering feet, improvised banners fluttering 
here and there like visible gusts of joy. Song, swing- 
ing over their heads, over the massed shoulders. Some- 
thing singing within deeper and richer than the crowd’s 
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rough broken chorus,—a fine pure thread of melody: 
“Love and joy,come to you—” Love and joy— 

The War was over. Bianca didn’t realize that. She 
remembered queerly, as from another life, the horrors 
that were done: the witless hatred, the deaths, the 
wounded bodies, the tortured lives: tales ... sharp 
dreadful pictures: the surprised face of a soldier watch- 
ing his own entrails falling out,—a man left alone in 
a wood, staring at a human heart torn from its body 
and stuck up in a tree, like a hanged Christ,—the 
woman in childbirth forgotten in an evacuated village, 
—suffering no armistice could stop or staunch. . . . It 
was over. She would sink herself in that fact, lift up 
her heart to the radiant moment. Peace. And agony. 
Agony at the waste of it all. Agony because she knew 
this couldn’t last . .. this . . . there were no words 
for it: not compassion, not brotherly love, not under- 
standing . . . a breaking down of every barrier, a 
being swung in a single rhythm with the meanest and 
the noblest of all living creatures. Man,—putting 
godhead upon him as he put his own self from him. 
“Oh, tidings of comfort and joy.” 

She sat beside Sarah in the subway. They seemed 
to be keeping their appointment with Sarah’s chief. 
Why not? Whatever motions they made were a matter 
of utter indifference. He might not be there. He 
might think it odd of them to have come. What he 
thought, what they did, was unimportant. Unnecessary 
to keep appointments on the Day of Judgment. Un- 
necessary to fail to keep them. 

They emerged at Fulton Street. The narrow side- 
walks were choked with people; you could hardly press 
between and past them. Boys were perched on the roofs 
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of trolleys and motors. Black specks that were clerks 
and stenographers swung from the window ledges. 
Alive with little black forms, the jutting towers,— 
alive with tooting boys, the motionless trucks. It was 
snowing. In the upper windows they were making 
confetti of waste paper and fluttering it down on the 
oblivious mob. Hucksters: “The Kaiser’s last will and 
testament!” “Buy a German helmet!” “All about—” 
“The Kaiser’s last—’ Men with horns and whistles. 
Men with flags. Men with little effigies of the Kaiser. 
They must have had them prepared. Oh, ugly, ugly! 
Why did they have to stain this day? They were 
shouting because they were glad of victory. You had 
forgotten victory,—and the vanquished. How could 
you be glad of that? It was like trying to wound the 
dead. You must keep a secret quiet place, for peace, 
for thanksgiving because of the peace. The War was 
over. Why couldn’t they let it be over and done? Put 
it away in the dark unforgiving past. Be still, and 
radiantly aware. 

Bianca supposed they couldn’t help it. Poor vulgar 
things. It was what they had been taught to feel, to 
think. But why couldn’t they understand the reality 
of this moment? They greeted the peace as they 
greeted the New Year,—tearing the air with horns and 
cat-cails, screeching, screaming. Destroying the pure 
luminous fact. Ignoring it. If there must be sound, 
it should be only bells, bells ringing and tolling, sound- 
ing and singing,—bells: peace on earth—good will— 
But there was no good will here. “Buy the Kaiser’s 
last testament !” 

They had to walk up to the chief’s office. The 
elevator man was gone, with the crowd. In the news- 
paper library the noise of the street was hushed, as 
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though filtered through thick stone walls. It was dim 
and kind. 

When they went in to the chief they found him at his 
desk, the typewriter pushed aside, a pen in his hand 
and a sheet of writing-paper before him. 

“Tm just writing to my father, congratulating him. 
He’s a veteran of the Civil War ... This must take 
fomipack.*. .°.” 

They went away without talking about what they 
had come to say. Did it matter if he had work for 
Bianca? Did it matter if the Saturday magazine ever 
appeared again? Bianca thought, he must have been 
congratulating his father on the victory. But his 
father would know: it wasn’t the victory that was im- 
portant; it was the peace. His father had fought in 
the Civil War. He would know, he would remember. 
. . . She had had a warmth at her heart as she looked 
at the chief, sitting at his desk, staring benignly at his 
unfinished page, thinking of his father... She 
would never have known he had a father, on any other 
day. On any other day the magazine would have 
mattered,—his plans, Bianca’s ability to fit in with his 
plans, would have mattered. To-day it was his father, 
remembering, living back into the old wounds, the old 
forgiveness,—there was no reality beyond this present 
hour except that hour. 

They had to pass through the shouting mob again 
to get home—the assailing voices, the cruel despoiling 
crowd. That was the truth of vulgarity: anger, cruelty, 
inadequacy. It was impossible for vulgar people to 
be serene, to be kind, to conquer without pride, to 
surrender without vindictiveness. I am as vulgar as 
they, thought Bianca: hating them. Christ wouldn’t 
hate them, Socrates wouldn’t despise them. But they 
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don’t leave you alone. You could be content to let 
them have their helpless noisy triumph, if only they 
wouldn’t invade your secret places, trample on your 
holy moment. She despised them, she hated them. She 
thought: never, never will you be greater than they 
until you suffer them to be what they are, not letting 
them hurt you, loving them, even... If this day 
could not make you love them, nothing ever would. 
You would be as little as they were, you would be less 
than they, because of your consciousness,—to the end. 


V: THE GODS ARRIVE 


I 


Lirr had fallen into a pattern again. Bianca 
accepted it with a feeling of release. Monks, she 
thought, must feel so, taking each day as it came, 
with its order of prayers, and services, its convenings 
in the refectory and the chapel, its dispersals to prayers 
again, or to work. Monks, rather than nuns: men went 
into monasteries for reasons other than those for which 
women retired to convents. You could think of monks 
as human creatures,—bent over heavy parchment with 
a brush dipped in bright, soft color, or moving along 
clean garden paths watching the flowers, guarding 
them, learning the secrets of flying pollen and passive 
ovule, of scent and shape and shade, of hard tight bud 
and bare autumnal stem. Nuns were never like that,— 
nuns were hopeless, uncreative, barren—women who 
had thwarted their sex, or destroyed it, women 
panting toward Christ, the Bridegroom. Monks had 
no such illusions; they didn’t think of the Church as 
a Bride. She felt like a monk. 

She would wake in the morning with the reassuring 
sense of something ahead of her, something to get done. 
There were so many ways of waking. When she had 
been at school, oh, even through the years at college, 
she had waked remembering the class in English Litera- 
ture, and been happy, or waked remembering an exam- 
ination, and been fretful before her eyes were fairly 
open. There was the exciting waking before the sun 
came, on birthday mornings, with adventure round the 
corner of a dream. There was the delicious waking on 
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holidays, hugging the extra doze as you hunched up your 
pillow. There was the dull waking after a quarrel,—a 
half-forgotten ugliness defining itself more sharply as 
you pulled out remembrance with your watch. ‘There 
was the waking after a death, with terror and awful 
tedium and insane restlessness battling for possession 
of your fainting spirit. There was the empty waking 
of certain summer mornings, when hours of heat and 
boredom stretched endlessly ahead, and it was impos- 
sible to get up and live them, impossible to lie still and 
feel their pressure upon you. There was the waking 
after a beautiful night,—the prick of a not plausible 
joy, the absolute stillness you achieved in which to cap- 
ture it again, to know it for miraculously, utterly, 
true. 

It was good to dive up through the morning as you 
dove up now, your contentment lying like a small, 
smooth pearl, tangibly lustrous, in your warm clenched 
hand. Opening your eyes to see proof-sheets dangling 
across the desk drawer. You had gone over them last 
night, so that you would have the whole forenoon free 
for the Library. You would bring them downtown 
with the notes you took there, and Mr. Powers would 
hold out his hand for them, his nice eyes smiling with 
the frosty light of a clear winter day. He would say 
briefly, “Thank you.” And then, glancing at them, not 
reading, “I guess that’ll be all. You can run along 
now.” And when you were at the door: “I wish, when 
you get time, you’d abstract for me the end of Sorel’s 
REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE,—you can use Hulme’s 
translation, if you like.” Then you would nod and 
smile at each other again, and you would go out, leav- 
ing Mr. Powers to his galleys and the notes you had 
brought him, writing his book, while you looked for a 
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place to lunch and thought about your own book. 
That was the beauty of it: the day so split into sep- 
arate and distinct parts, so made to yield separate 
and distinct joys. 

The mornings, when you sat in the Library, paging 
and looking up, and writing down, and paging again, 
making a neat pile of closely written cards for Mr. 
Powers; the traveling downtown in the subway, watch- 
ing the people, wondering about them; emerging at 
Fourteenth Street, turning one corner, and another, 
till you came to the old-fashioned house with the big 
area; hearing Mr. Powers whistling behind the door of 
the third floor front; giving him his cards; liking the 
wide, sunny room with the untidy desk and the dusty 
books piled on the tables and the floor, liking Mr. 
Powers’ wide smile and frowning, attentive brow as 
he looked for the galleys you were to correct for him; 
just as you liked the subway that took you to him, and 
the Library, where you worked for him, being, as they 
were, bound up for you with his impatient eagerness 
to get his book done, and his reliance on you to help 
him, and his air of being tremendously engaged and in- 
terested in life and the world, hoping things from them, 
trying to do something about them, by studying and 
writing, and commanding you with gentle firmness. 

The other thing, the separate, distinct, wonderfully 
precious thing was your book. The afternoons shut up 
in your own room, shut up in your own self, shut up 
in the identities of your own characters, who depended 
on you just as Mr. Powers did, who breathed and loved 
and died, who were hurt or happy or dull as you willed 
it, who sprang out of subway trains, out of the pave- 
ment of the streets, out of living-rooms and bedrooms 
and restaurants crying to you: take me, take me! And 
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you were taking them, modeling them, pushing them 
forward, stabbing them sometimes, digging for the core 
of them, building up your own life out of the cores 
of their lives. 

Saturdays were free. Mr. Powers didn’t need you. 
Your book had your mornings, then,—your Saturday 
and Sunday mornings. Afternoons were large and. 
golden, fragrant as apricots, immense as the steppes. 
Going down to see Mark Gideon. Thanking Mark for 
having given you Mr. Powers, by telling him about the 
abstract from Sorel and the printer’s mistakes and 
what Mr. Powers had said about Mark’s last article. 
You didn’t speak to Mark about your own book; that 
was different, your secret. You could talk to any one 
“about Mr. Powers’ book, because he talked about it to 
every one: he sent the chapters around to Mark for 
revision, as he finished them: the chapter on The Mo- 
tivation of Social Unrest, the chapter on Psychology 
and the Machine. You could talk about chapters like 
that: you could never talk about the people who were 
growing up inside of your head,—it would deform them 
forever, it might even kill them. When your book was 
finished, when it was accepted, and published, and ready 
for the reviewers (oh, horrible and sweet!) you would 
send a copy to Mark. You would let Mark say what 
he must. 

If you didn’t see Mark, you would see Sarah, or 
Marian, or Michael Morris, or you would walk, alone, 
not letting yourself notice the people on the street, 
loafing along, turning in at the door to a gallery, mov- 
ing slowly and softly among the glaring, troubling, be- 
seeching canvases, tasting the aroma of the guarded 
silence, standing for minutes before some amazing twist 
of wire, or a polished brass head, or walking around 
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and around an unintelligible, queerly engrossing piece 
of wrought black wood. You would have tickets to a 
concert, perhaps,—you would sit in the faintly rustling, 
dimly glowing hall, while over and around you, dividing 
you from all the world, lifting you up above this whis- 
pering, polite microcosm, the music rose and fell in 
colorless flames. Or you would drift in to have tea with 
Eve, feeling secure and relaxed under the spell of the 
afternoon light that fell in level strands across the worn 
rug, glinting on the pale mahogany liquid in the thin 
cup, and on Eve’s round, brown head as she bent to 
caress the cat, imperious, grey-whiskered Ptolemy, and 
to ask him what he thought of Holt’s neo-realism, or 
Clive Bell’s esthetic. At moments like these you 
stepped out of the stream of time, just as you had stood 
on a blessed island when you were a child reading a 
new book, or hearing for the first time about Magel- 
lan, or about Baldur the Beautiful and Blind; just as 
you had stood with dry feet among swirling waters 
while Ursula spoke of the Absolute, or, later, when old 
Thorney played with the idea of a society of nations 
wisely governed by Utopian engineers; just as you 
would always stand, exalted and unstained, firm upon 
the rock of incorporeal reality, stabbed as by a lumi- 
nous blade, whenever shape and color, or patterned 
sound, or the motions of ideas, like airy balls, caught 
you out of the sullen, resistless tide. 

The days were good enough. It was the nights that 
failed to chime as they should. Nights sitting in the 
library with Mammy and Daddy David, with Judith 
and Walter dropping in, or Aunt Ada and Aunt Tracy, 
—nights watching them go through the motions of 
social intercourse and intellectual traffic, Mammy ask- 
ing Judith: “Have you read anything new? A good 
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novel?” and Judith sighing and replying, “Oh, my 
dear, they don’t write good novels any more. I just 
can’t read Lawrence. Queer people get so tiresome, 
don’t you think?” Daddy David grumbling: “How can 
you expect anything good of your story-books when 
politics is going to the dogs and you can’t even tell a 
victory from a defeat! What are those fellows doing 
over there in Paris, anyway,—fools and rogues, that’s 
what they are, the best of them, fools and rogues.” 
Aunt Ada, tapping the arm of her chair with nervous 
fingers: “I suppose you'll think I’m terrible, David, but 
I can’t help feeling sorry for the Kaiser, just a little: 
he’s so alone, isn’t he?” and Aunt Tracy, abruptly 
changing the subject to something of genuine interest: 
“Marie, I heard that the Greens aren’t living together 
any more. Do you know anything about it?” 

This was tedious. It was horrible to think that a 
war could go over people’s heads and leave them still 
afloat in their complacency. But there was a deeper 
current of distress for Bianca in the fact that the peo- 
ple whom she counted on for wisdom and strength 
seemed to be in worse case. Boys drifting back from 
service abroad, young men like Josef and his circle, 
Larry’s old chums, Sarah’s brother Alex, and his friends 
—different enough in their backgrounds and their de- 
sires, but alike now in their restlessness, their inade- 
quacy, their dissatisfaction with the placid purgatory 
to which, after a slice of hell, they had come back. 

Any one of them would sit with Bianca in her sitting- 
room, sunk into her arm-chair, legs spread out, hands 
clasped behind his ruffled head, staring moodily at her 
books, or her slippers, or the night outside her windows. 
And Bianca, in another deep chair, watching him with 
interested, troubled eyes, would see the same sullenness 
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swell like a toad in the silence, would listen to the same 
complaints voiced with the monotony of a tic: “Dad 
thinks I ought to go into the business now that the 
War’s over; but I can’t see anything in it. I’d like to 
break loose, that’s a fact, and just loaf about. I can’t 
seem to find what I do want, somehow.” “I can’t go 
back to law school now: there’s a whole crew of kids in 
the class I should go back to. They don’t know what 
I’m after,—I don’t know myself.” “You can’t give up 
a lieutenancy to run about like a little errand-boy for 
a poor fish of an editor who never saw the War.” “The 
stuffy fools! The stuffy fools! If a fellow had any 
sense, he’d have stayed in Germany, and married a nice 
little Fraulein, and had a jolly Fritz of a baby, and 
brought him up to dance on Lloyd George’s grave. 
What price democracy to-day? Oh, God damn them 
all. I’m sick.” 

They were like children trying to fight an adult 
world. No, they were like human beings caged in a 
menagerie, with brutes for their keepers. Bianca had 
no answer for them. When her pity failed, she was 
overcome by disgust that included them as well as the 
society which she too found inimical to her peace. 
Why couldn’t they leave her alone? ‘Take their agonies 
elsewhere, or keep still about them. Leave her to her 
book and Mr. Powers. 

She wondered sometimes if she were getting middle- 
aged. At twenty-three. It was notorious that young 
people wanted to set the sea on fire. She had wanted 
to do it herself. But that was eons back. Before the 
strike. The strike had shown her what all her strug- 
gles were worth. Before the War. She had wanted to 
stop the War. Well, the War was over, and where 
was she now? She had wanted love. Sarah was loved, 
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Nessa had loved and been loved,—what of it? Did it 
save them alive? She still thought of marriage as a 
possible haven,—not marriage with any one she knew: 
Larry had faded out; and Lewis Kane was pushed out 
of her memory hastily, with a recurrent pang of desire 
and defeat; Lowell was only some one whom she had 
once pitied; Adrian,—she would like to see Adrian 
again, nice, funny boy: they would probably have no 
conversation at all any more. 

But even marriage with some as yet unknown vaguely 
prefigured person, some one half comrade, half lover, 
was a foolish notion really. All that she wanted was 
to complete her book. And then begin another. Why 
should Mammy and Daddy David, why should Judith 
and Aunt Tracy, affect her except as insects buzzing 
between her and the light? Why should these unhappy, 
bewildered young men show her their wounds? She 
couldn’t heal them. She could only look, and sigh, and 
wish them away, so that she could turn once more to 
her winged solitude, smooth its feathers, and coax forth 
again its half-happy, half-wistful song. 


It 


If Mammy hadn’t spoken, she wouldn’t have realized 
it. Every day,—she had seen him every day that week. 
Sunday night: the small packed Village theater, its 
shabbiness cloaked in bright paint, its amateur actors 
wonderfully informed by the intensity of the play they 
had chosen to put on; half its audience known to her, 
the other half—ill-groomed young men, fantastically 
gowned young women with clear skins and delicate fea- 
. tures, talking together inaudibly, looking as though 
they were saying wise, witty things, living in a world 
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she liked to imagine: closer to her than Michael him- 
self, Michael, who was always catching sight of other 
friends, and excusing himself for brief, rapid speech 
with them, coming back to her kindled by these trivial 
contacts. Yes, she had seen Michael Sunday night. 
Monday: sitting at her desk worrying her manuscript, 
feeling lazy and dull, a knock,—not Mammy, not Delia, 
but Michael, standing there: “Say, Bianca, have you 
got that copy of Hannele you spoke of last night ?’— 
he had just grabbed it from her and vanished. In a 
minute it was as though he had never stood there. 
Well, if you call that seeing him! Tuesday: Michael 
dropping round with his car to take her downtown in 
it,—riding beside him to Mr. Powers’, through the 
noisy, frosty streets, not talking, thinking about the 
notes she had forgotten yesterday, realizing Mr. 
Powers more vividly than she realized Michael, beside 
her, guiding the little car through the maze of morning 
traffic, opening the door of the car for her to get up 
from the driver’s seat. Yes, she had seen Michael Tues- 
day. Wednesday: Marian coming up for the evening, 
with Thorney’s assistant in her wake, and a strange 
girl who had come out of the West, whom Marian 
wanted to entertain and for whom Bianca had asked an 
assortment of men: even Nathan, and friends of 
Nathan’s, and Michael, with the rest. Michael had 
been there Wednesday evening. Thursday: Thursday 
he had brought back the copy of Hannele, and they had 
talked about it for half an hour before he went on to 
keep another engagement. He had been curiously ex- 
cited about the play, his brown iris showing the tiny 
red specks that shone in his eyes whenever he was very 
happy or very miserable; he had tried to show her what 
it would be like if they staged it without any scenery at 
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all, or with just a bare minimum of properties, doing 
all the work with colored lights. When he was gone 
she still breathed the atmosphere of tingling wonder he 
had created. She was sorry when he was gone,—and 
glad, because then she could savor more sharply the 
taste of that wonder. Yes, she had certainly seen 
Michael Thursday. Friday: had he been there on 
Friday? No, but he had telephoned to arrange for the 
following day: Larry had come North with his wife, 
and Michael was giving them a party; they would 
all pile into Michael’s car (the big car his cousin lent 
him for such occasions),—Larry and _ Elizabeth 
(Bianca had learned to call her Elizabeth, she even 
found it possible to like her, she had felt safe about 
Larry ever since she had kissed Elizabeth, not caring 
that Larry had just kissed his wife, too),—Larry and 
Elizabeth, and Vera and Herbert Ware, whom Vera 
was deciding to marry, and Sarah and Sarah’s brother 
Alex, because Sarah’s husband couldn’t come, and 
Michael, at the wheel, and Bianca. It would be a 
squeeze, but they would manage. 

And Saturday itself, that was yesterday: sharp and 
clear in her memory, and yet remote, like the pictures 
you look at through a stereoscope. Elizabeth had 
ridden in front, beside Michael, on the way out. Eliza- 
beth, tall but delicately lovely, her hair the ruddy-gold 
color of yellow corn, her eyes a warm blue, her cheeks 
a soft lady-apple pink, Elizabeth, secure in her pretti- 
ness and her virginal matronliness, in her essential 
sweetness, like the corn and apples she reminded you 
of. Vera and Sarah and Bianca had been on the back 
seat and Larry and Herbert Ware on the little chairs 
facing them, with Alex, who was the thinnest and 
seemed to have the most flexible bones, squeezed crouch- 
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ing on the floor among them all. They were all in a 
divinely good humor,—even Alex, who took a perverse 
pleasure in sulking. 

Larry was full of talk about Atlanta, and the lei- 
sured placidity of the life there, a placidity which he 
would ordinarily have hated, but which he had come 
to identify with Elizabeth’s serene ways, and so found 
rich and soothing. He could even talk of settling down 
there to practice. ‘Why, you’d be buried alive!” cried 
Vera. No, no, she didn’t understand: she’d never been 
South. They’d invite her down, when they had their 
own plantation, and reintroduced the happy days of 
slavery, and could give her a little black boy in a 
purple turban and a red loin-cloth to follow her about 
and anticipate her least desire,—whether for a mint 
julep or a palm-leaf fan or a heavy tome on the influ- 
ence of tobacco on the Democratic Party: then she’d 
see. But Vera, grinning amiably, wouldn’t really see: 
she was thinking of a different sort of life—tlife with 
Herbert Ware (would she marry him, in the end? 
Bianca wondered. And how easily he seemed to take 
her indecision!) 

Vera was thinking of Washington, and a house on 
one of those broad, quiet streets sliced by mean, provoc- 
ative alleys, a house with a balcony overlooking a 
back garden full of lilac-trees, and the big, bare rooms 
with a few dimly lustrous pieces of big, old furniture 
smelling always faintly of lilac bloom and leather; a 
house that Herbert would fill with lean-bodied, serious 
young men something like himself, who would talk about 
home politics and international diplomacy with the 
fluency of people who like talking shop; a house where 
Vera would be the hostess, contriving quietly for the 
comfort of Herbert’s young men, and thinking less of 
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them than of the light, large nursery at the top of the 
house. 

Bianca glanced at Sarah, sitting on the other side 
of Larry. Sarah had postponed all notions of a nur- 
sery. She couldn’t afford one, simply. Besides, she 
was satisfying her maternal instincts in her own way. 
Bianca thought of Sarah’s husband, Isaac Lasky, a 
small blonde man who, while Sarah downtown was mak- 
ing up her Woman’s Page, sat in Sarah’s little Bronx 
flat all day long, and wrote plays that none of them 
had ever read,—except Sally herself and Michael. 
And Michael, when pressed, had said only that they 
were bad plays, but that Sally was right in thinking 
that she had married a genius. But if they were bad 
plays? Bianca found it hard to understand. 

What chiefly puzzled her, though, was the way 
Michael managed to get under people’s skins. He 
seemed, often, so brutal. He had a habit of saying dis- 
agreeable things, true things, that you thought nobody 
knew, in the most offhand manner,—as though telling 
you that your morals were as flabby as your muscles 
was the same as saying you’d had eggs for breakfast: 
he saw a crumb on your chin. And you never minded 
when he said them, as you minded when Vera said 
things of the same order, or when Mark Gideon gave 
you one of his cool, cruelly impersonal looks. For all 
Michael’s brutality, which he exercised indifferently on 
every one, and must even have used with shy, stubborn, 
self-centered Isaac Lasky, he penetrated to every one’s 
sanctum, he was made the repository for all their 
secrets. What was it, Bianca wondered. Was it be- 
cause he seemed so indifferent that nothing you told 
him could affect him, either way, or because, under 
his surface carelessness and scorn, you discerned the 
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flame of his sympathy, burning up the trivialities of 
intercourse till he got to the hard, incorruptible core. 

They had ridden on and on, endlessly, until even 
Larry’s chatter ceased, and Alex’s silence cracked. 
They had come, in a wintry setting of bare trees and 
dun stubble and brown water wrinkled with forming ice, 
to a long, white wooden house, pushed back from the 
road onto a little slope. They had untangled them- 
selves and gone in. It was like Michael to choose a 
place none of them knew, and which, if they’d heard of, 
they’d have dismissed as impossible, and then astonish 
them with its subdued, its awkward, charm. They were 
the only people there, except for one couple in an 
valcove, who were as anxious not to be intruded upon 
as they themselves, and whose retiring presence served 
only to perfect their sense of isolation. Michael had, 
with the foresight one always forgot until he gave one 
fresh surprising evidence of it, ordered their dinner in 
advance. He produced also, from a kind of trapdoor 
in the car, a hamper of extras: bottles which Larry 
caressed with loving fingers before he ever looked for 
a corkscrew, jars of black olives (“you only get green 
ones in a place like this, you know,” Michael explained), 
tins of real Russian caviar, an elaborate machine for 
making Turkish coffee, the coffee itself, and packages 
of imported cigarettes. The dinner was homely, ample, 
and good,—the sort of dinner a German innkeeper’s 
German wife would be willing and able to produce at 
the urgency of a young man who was careful not to 
demand miracles. 

When it was over, Michael made the coffee, with 
ritualistic precision, to the accompaniment of the 
ribaldry that Alex, when properly elevated, emitted 
with a kind of melancholy gusto. And then they sat 
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about, replete and contented, drinking the coffee, which 
was really excellent, and the liqueurs in the waiting bot- 
tles, and smoking the cigarettes, and sometimes burst- 
ing into song, the songs they all knew, that drowned 
out Alex’s private solo: Christmas carols mixed indis- 
criminately with French marching-songs and snatches 
of Schubert,—‘Nous mn’irons plus au bois,” “Die 
Beiden Grenadiere,” “My father was a Spanish cap- . 
tain,” and “God rest you, merry gentlemen,” ‘Phyllis 
plus avare que tendre” and “The owl and the pussy- 
cat,” winding up, out of sheer joviality, with “Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” which brought the innkeeper’s wife 
to the door, her arms wrapped in her apron and a 
puzzled smile on her red face, and made the couple in 
the corner peek out with inquiring but benignant 
brows. 

Bianca was utterly happy. Had she ever been so 
happy before? Not when, as a little girl on Christmas | 
mornings, she had groped with clutching fingers for the 
dim, bulky form of her nobbly stocking, grey in the 
silent six-o’clock light; not when, with Nessa and 
Aileen and Marian and Beryl, she had sat about, raptly 
consuming chocolate and esthetics in indigestible quan- 
tities before a fire that was less staccato than their talk ; 
not when, in the class-room, she had watched some lec- 
turer building up airy architectonics whose erection 
affected her like the invisible pattern of profound and 
gracious music; not on any of these occasions, she felt, 
had her happiness been so intense, yet without pain; 
but this happiness had the quality of all the others. 
She could, if she pleased, discover its several elements: 
the well-being that came of good food and pleasant 
liquors, the warmth of being environed by people con- 
genially savoring the same comforts, and contributing, 
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by their shared memories and the prick of their sep- 
arate identities, to the hour’s mood,—as lighted tapers 
of varying thickness and at different heights make a 
single room glow with responsive lusters. But she 
didn’t care, really, to analyze it. She wanted just to 
sink herself in it, as in warm, tranquil, fragrant waters, 
to acquiesce in its seduction, and acknowledge its 
reality. At the same time she was aware of Michael, 
the source of these immediate bounties, sitting a 
thought withdrawn and somber, beside her, and making 
a quaint gap in the festivity he had created. He was 
dear to her at that moment, and rather puzzling. 

She sat in front, beside him, all the way home. In 
the body of the car Larry and Elizabeth, Vera and Her- 
bert, Sarah and Alex, were still talking and laughing 
and sending out snatches of trifling song. She hardly 
heard. Michael, his eyes fastened to the traffic thick- 
ening about them as they neared the city, neither looked 
at nor spoke to her. Once he turned to call out over 
his shoulder, “Which of you fellows should I drop off 
first?” As he stopped for them in turn,—for Herbert, 
who was taking the midnight express to Washington, at 
the station, for the Larrys, at their hotel, for Vera, at 
her home, for Sally and Alex, at the subway,—Michael 
listened wordlessly to their jovial thanks, flashed a 
smile at them, and turned with deeper attention to his 
wheel. For the last mile there was only Bianca beside 
him, silent as himself, wrapped in her remembering joy. 
Perhaps she hadn’t even said good-by, hadn’t even 
thanked him for it, when, at the turn of her key in the 
lock, and with a nod, and no handclasp, they had 
parted. 

Yes, certainly, she had seen Michael Saturday. That , 
was yesterday. That meant every day this week. 
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She tried to dismiss the fact—an innocent fact, 
though so attractive to Mammy’s attention—after 
flatly acknowledging it. But she couldn’t. It didn’t 
mean anything. Michael;—no one could have been 
more unromantically friendly than Michael. As for 
herself, there had been moments, there was a moment 
yesterday, more than a moment, when she had trembled 
on the edge of a new feeling for Michael. But that was 
absurd. She must stop it, before she let go. If she 
thought about it, she might find herself too deep to 
come out of it easily. And that would spoil every- 
thing. Michael had complained to her once, years ago, 
that it was impossible to have a friendship with a girl; 
they didn’t let you. He had tacitly excepted her. 
That was when she had begun to care for Larry; of 
course, she hadn’t been thinking of Michael then. — It 
would be dreadful if, because of something Mammy said, 
because of the pleasure he had given her yesterday, or 
on any other days, she should think of him, and so make 
it impossible for him to find a friend in her, either. 

When the bell rang she started. Oh, it would be too 
bad if Mammy’s words, or her own silliness, were to 
do that to her. It couldn’t be Michael again. 

When Delia brought her his name: “Mr. Morris, to 
know if you’d care to go walking, Miss Bianca,” Bianca 
was in a throb of excitement. How could she go,—how 
could she see him at all, feeling like this? 

She stood, irresolute, before the mirror, pinching her 
cheeks with cold fingers to make them less dreadfully 
pale. She darted for her hat. 

It was very cold. The cold seemed to flow around her 
ankles and up her legs, giving her a pain in the stomach. 
Michael appeared not to have put off his silent mood 
of the night before. She wondered why he had come 
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at all. She wished he would think of giving her tea 
somewhere, so that she might feel less tense, with other 
people about, and the chink of china, and a cigarette 
between her fingers. 

But he was taking her into the park. Absurd to 
walk in the park in weather like this. Nobody else was 
walking there. 

She wanted to ask him how he had managed to give 
them such a good party the night before, and yet seem 
to remain, himself, outside of it all. To-day especially 
it was as if he had been a sullen genie who had fur- 
nished them all with a feast of which he had not par- 
taken. He hated thanks. He wouldn’t know what she 
was getting at. 

“Tsn’t Elizabeth lovely?” she said at last, just to 
break the difficult silence. 

“T can’t stand the girl,” said Michael, astonishingly. 

SCan tb istand 3): 1? 

“Oh, God, I don’t know. Fact is, the party made 
me sick.” 

Bianca had nothing to say to this. She hadn’t im- 
agined he felt that way about it. 

“But, Michael,” she said, gently, tenderly even. 

“But, Bianca,” he mocked her, a deeper mockery of 
himself below his challenge. 

The words were nothing. His tone, the look in the 
eyes he turned upon her—were everything. She felt 
power flowing through her body, power shaded by a 
sense of pity for Michael. The knowledge, which had 
come to her a few times, and almost always with the 
same half-glorious, half-shamed feeling, that the in- 
flection of her voice when she spoke again, and the smile 
she would deliberately choose,—the knowledge that 
these might change the current of her life, assailed her. 


{ 
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She could sustain her moment or drop to the casual. 
She knew this with one part of her mind. With the 
other part she felt that she had experienced this scene 
in almost identical circumstances long ago, or in a 
vivid dream which had been forgotten until this revived 
its least detail. Even the pattern of the twigs against 
the immaculately blue sky, even the breath coming in 
frosty gusts from Michael’s parted lips, were the same. 

“And whom else,” she asked, with a tremor she 
thought he didn’t hear, “can’t you stand?” 

“You!” he said explosively. 

Bianca’s mouth curled proudly. He cared, he cared, 
—that was what he meant, really. He couldn’t stand 
her because he knew she knew, because he guessed she 
would play for time, oh, what did it matter “because”? 
—he cared. She only said to the dizzy world of trees 
and sky and cold and Michael’s eyes: “Yes?” 

“IT mean,” he said slowly, with a sullen, hoarse voice 
that yet managed to be tender, “I mean—why the 
devil— You can’t be friends with a woman!” 

It was what he had said te her years ago when it 
hadn’t counted, because of Larry. 

“It seems to me,” she rallied him, “you’ve been 
friends with lots of women. Aren’t you friends with 
Vera? With Sally? With—” Oh, it was wicked to 
prolong it like this. But she must. It was like nearly 
oeing drunk. And yet a corner of her consciousness 
was nibbled by a furtive fear. 

“Shucks! ‘Friends? ” 

They were coming to an arbor that would be trellised 
with wistaria in the Spring. Now it was bare, twisted 
vines, with the sky showing through. 

She ought to think. Before they got to the arbor 
she ought to know how she truly felt. How could she 
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know? It wasn’t fair to have to decide like this. And 
she was so crazily happy. And frightened. With 
Michael, it would mean only one thing: it would mean, 
forever. As much forever as there was in this finite 
chancy life. It wasn’t as if she had never considered 
the possibility. Yet now, when she was faced with it, 
it seemed as though that had been a question of some 
one else. 

They were at the entrance to the arbor. 

“T can’t,” Michael paused a second, then said 
roughly: “I won’t be friends with you.” 

They were in the arbor. 

“Won’t you?” she asked sweetly. 

He glared at her, comic tenderness in his fury. 

She touched his arm. “You needn’t be,” she said in 
a hardly audible voice. She thought her knees had 
turned to air. Her heart churned like the wheels of 
forty little watches. 

His lips were soft, his cheek cold. He smelt of shav- 
ing-soap and tweeds. 

“And then, a minute after, it wasn’t real again. It 
had happened to somebody else. 

Michael made it real. He said, “Your  hat’s 
crooked.” And there were tears in his eyes. His funny 
red-speckled eyes. 

“There isn’t a policeman around, is there?” asked 
_ Bianca. 

“Not even a squirrel,” said Michael. ‘The trees 
don’t care.” 

And yet they seemed to care, even the sky cared, 
its blue, burning cold covered you with kindness and 
beauty. 

The park was enchanted. She had seen people kiss 
in the park before. She had always vaguely pitied 
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them,—poor, vulgar, homeless things. Now she, too, 
had been kissed, had kissed, in these public, guarded 
paths. But this was different. They may have had 
the same sensations, those others, some of the others. 
But no one could duplicate your own personal minute. 
Not even Michael. 

They moved on, arm in arm. There would be difficul-, 
ties ahead, questions, plans, regrets maybe. Nothing 
could touch her now. There would be years offering— 
what was it Garibaldi offered his soldiers: wounds, dan- 
ger, death. The future lay ahead like a black forest. 
Wolves in the forest, ready to devour you. You 
couldn’t see them, but you knew they were there. But 
they couldn’t see you, either, while you were with 
Michael, moving as within a magic circle, secure, even 
from ambition’s claw, safe, even from the tooth cf 
loneliness, from the burning eyes of your own restless 


Self. 


pans 


It would never be the same again. She would never 
see it the same way. Always something, some one would 
interpose between her and the essential truth of their 
relation. It might be Mammy, with her fond anxiety 
about Bianca’s future, about the comfort and beauty, 
not too arrant for luxury, not too modest for meager- 
ness, of Bianca’s home, with her desire to meet Mrs. 
Morris halfway, and yet not seem to retreat by a hair 
from her own dignity. It might be Mr. Morris, sitting 
up in his chair, with cushions at his back and a rug over 
his knees, reminding her vaguely of Papa when he had 
been sick, and yet so unlike Papa,—an unknown person 
altogether, patting her hand gently, falteringly, staring 
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at her from under his bald brows without seeming to 
stare, full of curiosity about this strange girl whom 
his eldest son had chosen to marry, and as incapable 
of expressing and satisfying that curiosity as Bianca 
was of telling him that she understood and was sorry. 
She knew, when she was with Aunt Tracy, and Aunt 
Ada, how thankful they were that this impossible niece 
of theirs had actually managed to get herself engaged 
at last, and not to some dreadful person either, as they 
might have supposed, but to a young man who was ac- 
ceptable for all his faults (and one of these was to think 
that he could achieve happiness with a girl like Bianca, 
just as it was one of his virtues to marry into their 
family, and also, the sign of some presumption on his 
part),—a young man who brought Aunt Ada roses and 
sent Aunt Tracy the special kind of Chinese tea that 
she preferred above all others. : 
Even their own friends came between Bianca and her 
real feeling about Michael. What would Larry think 
when he heard? What was he thinking when she told — 
him, and he so astonishingly bent down and kissed her 
on the lips? Was he pitying her because she hadn’t 
been able to win him, and thinking less of Michael be- 
cause he so evidently wanted to marry her? Was he 
honestly glad for them both? What was Nessa, what 
was Eve, what was Mark thinking? Did they consider 
her a fool for marrying at all,—a renegade because she 
was so obviously slipping into the net of conventional 
domesticity prepared by the circumstances of her train- 
ing and the weakness of her character? What was Vera 
thinking,—Vera, who had so volubly resolved to marry 
for the sake of children, and so firmly asseverated the 
sacredness of marriage, and who now proved unwilling 
to think of it until she had tested it out, for a season 
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at least, of living, under the easy chaperonage of his 
married sister, with Herbert Ware? What would Lewis 
Kane think? She would have to tell Michael about 
that, one day. What would poor Lowell think? But 
he wasn’t poor Lowell any more: he was “that brilliant 
fellow, Ames,” sought after, quoted, deferred to; he 
could afford to smile now at that old wound; perhaps 
he wouldn’t even pay her the tribute of a pang, perhaps 
he would only feel superior because she had conde- 
scended to marriage while he remained aloof and free. 

There were moments when she could get clear of her 
doubts, of which she was secretly ashamed, and by 
which she was more profoundly frightened. Moments 
when she walked with Michael through the gay, bright, 
winter streets, her arm in his, his flowers pinned to her 
coat and mixing the smell of violets or little tea-roses 
with the smell of the fur and of the cold, sharp air. Mo- 
ments when they sat together in a picture-gallery, and 
instead of looking at the canvases on the walls, looked 
with severe but happy intentness at each other. Mo- 
ments when they sat, with mutual sympathy and dis- 
tress, in some unfamiliar but stereotyped reception- 
room, waiting for a remote relative or family friend to 
appear and gush over them with stereotyped phrases, 
eyeing them all the while with a concealed attentive- 
ness which would enable her to report to all her rela- 
tives and friends exactly what Bianca wore and what 
Michael looked like and what their home would look 
like and how their children would be brought up. Mo- 
ments when the light that outlined Michael’s profile, 
or the queer, faint, inexpressible cdor that clung to 
Michael’s coat, or the warmth and tightness of 
Michael’s embrace, would fill her with a sense of utter 
safety, such as a child feels with its small hand clasped 
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in its father’s big, warm, enclosing palm, with a content 
that lifted into ecstasy, unqualified by any memory or 
any fear. 

But the fear was there. Like the creak of a board 
in old flooring, forgotten for days and weeks maybe, 
but sure to sound again, sometimes without even the 
excusing pressure of a tread. It took different shapes. 
Sometimes she was afraid of Michael himself. She 
didn’t really know Michael. There was all his past in 
which she had had no part, his earliest and deepest 
memories which he could no more convey to her than she 
could convey to him the days when she had put her 
hand in the mouths of the stone gryphons and with- 
drawn it because they might, all incredibly, that instant 
come alive. There were his own secret fears and anx- 
ieties and shames, which he would always conceal from 
her, as she concealed hers from him: either because he 
didn’t want to hurt her by making her aware of them, 
or because he thought she might love him less, or be- 
cause it would give her a knowledge of him which it was 
intolerable that any person, even the nearest and best 
beloved, should have of any other. There was the plain 
fact of his masculinity. Bianca had argued over and 
over again that there was no essential difference be- 
tween the sexes, that the things which seemed to sepa- 
rate them, such as women’s greater faithfulness and 
small-mindedness, were simply the result of difference 
of training, to be overcome by education and a more 
reasonable social system. Now she was revising this 
belief along with others. Men were different. Michael 
would suffer a devastating headache sooner than take 
the most innocent medicine, just like Daddy David, as 
though it were part of his pride to avoid relief, and 
then when he did give in, he would collapse completely, 
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again like Daddy David, and like Papa, too,—the only 
men whom Bianca had seen with the same daily inti- 
macy,—and be like a baby to be coddled and coaxed 
and subdued into normal good-humoredness. His child- 
like pleasure in a new cane or new cuff-links, his infan- 
tile conservatism in the matter of collars and shoes, his 
spendthrift generosity with money, his businesslike 
economies in time, all reminded her of Daddy David, all 
astonished and perplexed and, to a degree, estranged 
her. 

But it wasn’t only of Michael that she was afraid. 
She was afraid of the whole complex of marriage. She 
hadn’t a notion of what it would be like in actuality. 
It was preposterous that you could live as long as she 
had, almost to the verge of old-maidenhood if you 
counted by years, that you could go through school 
and college and witness a war and take a job and write 
articles that were printed and stories that must be 
published some day, and read hundreds of books and 
know scores of people, some married and some with 
children and some entangled in love affairs;—and even 
have loved and been loved before,—and still be as in- 
nocent as an embryo about what living with Michael 
would mean. It wasn’t as if it were going to be for a 
week or a year. They were getting married: Bianca 
knew now why she had sworn that she would never get 
married,—now, when she was engaged, to be married 
next month. Sometimes, when Michael held her close, 
his arms shutting out the whole ugly tangle, the touch 
of his dear, square, funny hand magically erasing all 
doubt, she was ready to surrender every happiness she 
had ever known, ready to endure any grief or hurt she 
could imagine, so only that this moment might be sus- 
tained, or, however briefly and distantly, repeated. 
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And then, even while she felt his arms about her, she 
thought: but this is nothing, a breath of love, a 
snatched peace. It’s not marriage; it can’t count. 
Marriage is every day, every night,—waking on hot 
summer mornings, when the sheet is an unbearable 
weight glued to your body, when you hate being alive 
at all, and having to talk to a strange face on the 
pillow near you (Michael would always be strange, 
really) coming home from a symphony under the frosty 
glitter of stars, the music beating up against the night, 
and having to tell Michael what they played, and how, 
and whom you’d met, as though he were Mammy, or 
Daddy David, or Aunt Ada; even if he didn’t speak, 
he would be there, wanting your attention, claiming 
you, taking you away from your precious loneliness, 
sealing the springs of your secret joy. 

She tried to say something of this to Michael one 
day. His response astonished her. 

*D’you think I’m never in a funk about it?’ he had 
said. 

She had been hurt by that, although it brought him 
close. 

“Then why ever do we go ahead with it?” Bianca 
asked him. 

Michael had looked at her then, with queer, bright 
eyes. 

“Do you want to quit?” 

Bianca, unable to answer those eyes, had taken his 
head between her hands and kissed him. But while they 
talked of other things she asked herself fiercely, “Why 
didn’t I say yes? Why didn’t I say yes!” 

Another evening she sat opposite him in a restaurant. 
He had ordered one of those delicious little suppers 
which no one knew how to order so well as Michael. 
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The waiters hovered about him, solicitous, respectful. 
Bianca asked herself: Do I respect him? Or am I just 
a mirror for these servants who flourish their napkins 
to get his approval? She hid a grimace by straighten- ° 
ing her hat. She hoped Michael wouldn’t offer her a 
penny for her thoughts. He never had. But he might 
just now because she couldn’t tell him. Could she say: 
Why, I was thinking how easy it would be for me to 
use the excuse of powdering my nose, or finding a fresh 
handkerchief, and leave you sitting here at the table, 
and get up and go out,—and go out, and never come 
back. Never see you again. By the time they had 
consumed their soup,—cream of mushroom, it was,— 
the mood passed. But it returned, on other evenings, 
sometimes when she was with Michael, sometimes when 
she was with his mother, or with Mammy, or all by 
herself. 

She lay alone, in bed, with a headache that pressed 
iron bands across her brain and down over her eyes. 
' It was eleven o’clock in the morning. She couldn’t get 
up. She wondered how she could ever get up again. 
Waves of terror swept over her and were swallowed in 
waves of physical misery. All her desires for retreat, 
all her fear and bewilderment, poured over her in a 
cumulative tide. She felt that if she would ever be able 
to rise she would go at once to Michael and tell him it 
was a mistake, and impossible. Then she would have 
release from anguish. But she couldn’t rise. 

It was twelve o’clock. Delia brought in a tray with 
tea and delicate rounds of black and tawny buttered 
toast. Delia’s wide mouth was drawn with sympathy. 
“Sure, Miss Bianca, and ye’ll have to perk up against 
Mr. Morris comin’. He’ll not like you to be frettin’ like 
this, dearie.” Mammy came in, to take the tray from 
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Delia, to purse her sweet lips like Delia’s, and make a 
tender, anxious, comfortable fuss. Bianca thought: If 
I’m ill, with Michael, it won’t be like this. Mammy 
won’t be there. Michael will think I’m slacking. He 
won’t ever care the way Mammy cares. Nothing will 
be the same. It will be cold and stern and strange. I 
can’t bear it. But I’m not going to bear it. I’m not 
going to be married. As soon as I can get up I shall 
tell him. 

It was one o’clock. If only the pain would go. If 
only she could feel well enough to telephone. She 
couldn’t, of course, say anything over the telephone. 
But she could arrange to see him. 

It was two o’clock. If only she could tell Mammy 
what was the matter. Mammy, hovering, frowning, her 
little worried frown, patting Bianca’s pillow, bringing 
a cold compress, removing it, bringing a fresh one. 
Pressing soft, firm fingertips against Bianca’s eyes. 
Not speaking. Clucking sometimes with her tongue, a 
hushed, anxious cluck. Going out, to leave Bianca to 
silence and rest in the kind, darkened room. 

It was three o’clock. Aunt Ada stood in the door- 
way, her face, too, looked like Delia’s, like Mammy’s. 
“Poor Bianca! Poor child! I know what Headaches 
aa-are!” How could Bianca ever have disliked Aunt 
Ada? What did it matter if she was a dull, stupid old 
woman? She was good. She cared. She wasn’t 
strange, like Michael. 

It was four o’clock. The chimes of the hall clock 
throbbed in her temples. 

It was five o’clock. 

Mammy came in with something silky-soft and 
orchid-colored fluttering in her fingers, her brows still 
wrinkled with anxiety, a faint smile about her mouth. 
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“Do you feel just a little better, dear? Do you 
think you could manage to see Some One for just a 
minute?” 

The silky, orchid-colored thing was a nightingale. 
Mammy was putting it about her shoulders while she 
spoke. And smoothing Bianca’s eyebrows. And giv- 
ing light little pulls and pats to Bianca’s hair. 

“Could you?” she asked again, looking earnestly at 
this sad child of hers, lying pale and dull, and sud- 
denly shivering, upon her pillows. 

“Yes,” muttered Bianca. Her lips were dry. Her 
headache gave one terrific throb and then seemed to 
grow fainter. 

It was,—it must be, Michael. 

He had never seen her like this. What would he 
think? Did she look very dreadful? Or attractive, in 
an unreal, languid way? 

‘What could she tell him? 

Would this be their last time? 

He sat on the edge of the bed. He was very square 
and solid,—blinking his Reynard eyes. Bianca felt as 
though she were swiftly recalling and recognizing a face 
that she had had years to forget. 

Mammy had gone away again, after a minute, leay- 
ing them there together. His square fingers were play- 
ing with the little knots and tags of ribbon on her night- 
ingale. She caught them back, and put his hand away. 

He said no word. He might have pitied her, like 
Delia. He might have asked what he could do, like 
Mammy. He might have advised her what to take, like 
Aunt Ada. He did none of these things. He sat quite 
still, on the edge of the bed, denting the quilt with half 
his weight. 

He wasn’t strange at all. It was the others who 
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were strange,—exclaiming, inquiring, worrying. He 
was as familiar as your own hand. He was infinitely 
strong. He could take your pain away by just being 
there, sitting beside you, and looking at you with his 
brown, red-speckled eyes fringed with the short, auburn 
lashes. 

You wouldn’t have to tell him anything. And it 
wouldn’t matter if he knew. 

“Oh, Michael,—Micky dear!” Her eyelids were wet, 
not spilling her sudden tears. 

Funny, Michael had never seen her cry. He wouldn’t 
now, either. 

“Turn the faucet off!” he commanded, sharp and 
gentle at once. 

And then: “Is it as bad as all that, Bibi? Js it?” 

“No,” Bianca whispered. “It’s not bad at all. It’s 
good. It’s too good.” 

As he bent to kiss her, the golden serenity of far-off 
fairy-tales seemed to float about them like a melody, 
like a warm little tune out of Humperdinck, fragrant 
and close and rich and far away: “. .. and lived 
happily. Forever afterward.” 


IV 


Sally was right: your own home was utterly dif- 
ferent. The simplest, ugliest things became part of the 
new intimate pattern. Every time you used the narrow 
kitchenette, the copper sink, the checkered dish-towels, 
the white garbage-can that gleamed like a laboratory 
piece, you sensed the difference. Every time you let the 
water run from the bath-room tap, you felt it again. 
There was no place in the apartment that you entered 
with that faint distress you had felt in Mammy’s room: 
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oppressively gay and suave and luxurious, or in the 
library, with the innocent menace of Daddy David, : 
heavily jocular, or massively dull, intruding between 
you and your chosen pages. There was no one here to 
sweep your things away into a closet, onto your bed, 
into your drawers, anywhere so that they weren’t where 
you had placed them. There was no one to clutter up 
the pleasant spaces with expensive, distracting impor- 
tations of bronze and leather and glass and brass and 
lace. There was no one to summon you from your desk 
to the unnecessary dinner, no one to send you on stupid 
errands when you wanted just to look at the river, no 
one to ask you what people had said, when you wanted 
to be left alone with your memories of how they had 
said it. 

No one but Michael. You couldn’t think of Michael 
as you thought of Them. 

Even when he sat with you in the “common-room,” 
the long room, with the fragile, dark-poppy-colored 
curtains at the French windows, with the worn, oval, 
walnut table and the pale, smooth, rush-bottom chairs 
at one end, and Bianca’s desk near the windows at the 
other, the fire-place between, and the long low book- 
shelves on the opposite wall,—even then you felt. secure 
in your solitude, secure in the beauty of simple con- 
tours and soft, rich, untroubled color. 

Even when you went into Micky’s room, with its 
single print of a gaunt Don Quixote on a gaunt horse, 
a squat Sancho Panza in the background among rough, 
dark hills,—and its plain, narrow bed and severe high- 
boy and dented dark leather arm-chair, a monkish kind 
of room, Bianca found it, she was never depressed by 
the sense of intrusion, which she hadn’t escaped when 
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Mammy had summoned her for friendly gossip at home, 
or when Daddy David, in the genial beginnings of their 
intercourse, had invited her to watch him shave. Even 
when Michael came into her room, which was almost as 
it had always been, except for the new bed, and the 
removal of the desk, she seldom felt that he was tres-— 
passing, as she had felt so often when she heard 
Mammy delicately pattering toward her door, or the 
rap on the panels of Aunt Ada’s hesitating knuckles. 
She liked to wander in to Micky while he sat in his 

dressing-gown, one leg flung over the lumpy arm of his 
clumsy old chair, one hand holding his book, the other 
ruffling his crisp, curly, auburn hair. She liked the way 
he read on without glancing up, twisting a short tuft 
between his square fingers, while she sat silent on the 
ottoman until he was ready to fling a question or a quo- 
tation at her, or perhaps only a request for something 
“interesting”? to imbibe with his author. She liked 
having Micky stroll into her doorway while she dressed, 
watching her with amused, critical eyes—“Good Lord, 
girl, look at your nose! Who was it said: ‘Put your 
faith in God and keep your powder dry’? You women 
beat the devil!” She would throw her powdered chamois 
at him, and he would retort by pinning her arms to her 
sides, and she would love the feel of his hard, slightly 
roughened fingers on her bare flesh, just washed and 
soaped and scented, and they would scuffle and scramble 
until she was pebathlens and Michael helpless with 
silent laughter; and then he would retreat to the divan 
and watch her again with faintly scornful, delighted 
eyes while she repaired the damages, and made a more 
elaborate business of dressing than she had ever done 
in her life, than she would have made even now if 
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Michael had been only waiting for her outside, instead 
of sitting there, following her least gesture with an ab- 
sorption he didn’t admit to himself. 

Bianca felt lighter than she had ever been, like a 
bubble tossing up toward the high arched ceiling of the 
common-room, a bubble mirroring in its lustrous pallor 
the fruity red of the curtains, the spacious, homely 
hearth, the rows and rows of books, the old table, the 
old, beautiful chairs. Light as a riding bubble, and 
invulnerable. Armored in Michael’s strength, visored 
with Michael’s love. Precious Micky, magnificent 
Micky, wise,—oh, wise! with the wisdom of Ecclesiastes, 
who knew that there was time for everything, and who 
gave you the time: a time to weep, and time to laugh; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance; a time to cast 
away stones (the ormolu clock Cousin Amy had given 
you for a wedding-present) and a time to gather stones 
together (all the stones that go to the building of a 
hearth) ; a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing. He knew all that. Was there anything he 
did not know? 

Even her lonely, delicious travail remained to her. 
The book grew under her hand during the long, unspoil- 
able mornings. Mr. Powers was gone. But she 
couldn’t miss him when she had her own work crying to 
be done; when she had Michael to tease and coax, to 
scold and cherish: Michael coming home to an early 
supper that she must prepare with fussy, unskillful 
fingers: Michael saving them both with a special des- 
sert carried up from the confectioner’s: Michael sitting 
with her after the disposal of crumbs and plates 
through the hours that glowed so tranquilly for them 
in the common-room; until the night went out like the 
frantic flame of a consumed candle, at bed-time. 
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Her love for Michael grew and grew, until it was too 
big to stop with him, and had to take in all the world. 
She loved Mammy with a warmer tenderness: she under- 
stood how Mammy had been able to marry again; it 
wasn’t a betrayal of Papa, at all, it was an acknowl- 
edgment of what he had been to her: you couldn’t marry 
twice if your first marriage was unhappy; of course, it 
was hard to understand why Mammy had cared for 
Daddy David, but if you left him out, you could see; 
even if you couldn’t imagine yourself doing it, you 
could see. She could even pity Aunt Ada, and Aunt 
Tracy, cheated by their loyal widowhood, not even em- 
bittered as Bianca felt she would be embittered, in like 
case; Uncle Henry, whom she couldn’t remember, and 
Uncle Adolf, whom she remembered too well, must have 
meant, unbelievably, the same to them that Micky 
meant:now to her. Differently, of course, and not so 
deeply,—and yet, perhaps, when they were young, and 
pretty (there were old photographs that showed them 
as young and pretty, showed Uncle Henry as handsome, 
and Uncle Adolf without a cigar in his mouth)—per- 
haps it had seemed to them that they cared as she 
cared, as Micky cared. . . . She knew now why They 
had always said, “A career’s not enough for a woman.” 
She knew now why They had always asked fretfully, 
“Don’t you want to look well, Bianca?” She knew now 
why They had always insisted, “Do put things back 
decently where you took them from, do try to remem- 
ber.” 

This was what Michael wouldn’t do. It was a count 
against him. Bianca would go into his room in the 
morning to find yesterday’s socks flung anyhow over 
the chair or under the bed, when he might just as well 
have stuck them into the laundry-box. She would be 
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straightening up after dinner and find his overcoat 
lying across the couch, where he had tossed it when he 
came in, when he might easily have hung it away in 
the closet. She would be needing her copy of “Noh,” 
and search it for an hour before she discovered it lying 
forgotten under a pile of other books that Michael 
had taken from the shelves as he wanted them and 
never troubled to replace. 

She had thought, sometimes, that it was all non- 
sense, this talk about marrying your opposite: as if you 
weren’t better off by far with some one who shared your 
tastes, your convictions, your habits of mind and body. 
She began to feel that she might have been mistaken. 
She had always been lazy. It had allowed her to under- 
stand and forgive and love Micky’s laziness. Now she 
resented it. She liked to see the common-room beauti- 
ful. It couldn’t be beautiful when you cluttered it with 
gloves and caps; when you pulled the lamp half across 
the floor to look at something, and left it standing 
there, tall and ungainly as a lame stork; when you 
threw your letters on the table, torn envelopes and all, 
and piled the arm-chair with books that left gaping 
holes in the dislocated shelves. All the chaste lines of 
the room were broken, all its lovely colors stained, by 
the accumulation of tiny carelessnesses. Bianca 
couldn’t be forever following Michael up, restoring the 
order he so innocently hurt. She caught the echo of 
Aunt Ada’s wail: “Bianca, I can’t be always following 
after you, dear, I just ca-an’t!” Was she another 
Aunt Ada? The thought scratched her like the har- 
rowing squeak of chalk on slate. It swelled her resent- 
ment against Michael for making her think it. 

Michael had other ways, too, of reminding Bianca of 
herself, and angering her with the reminder. People 
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who bored her had never existed for her, even when they 
were Mammy’s friends, even when they were her own 
aunts and cousins: Aunt Ada, Aunt Tracy, Cousin 
Sara, Cousin Howard. She had always argued that 
Mammy need have nothing to do with those of Bianca’s 
friends who bored her. You couldn’t help your rela- 
tives. They were a matter of luck, usually bad luck. 
It seemed that Michael, too, was quite unwilling to be 
bored, And Michael was bored by people Bianca was 
fond of. Michael was bored by Eve! It was incredible. 
But it was true. There was nothing Bianca could do 
about it. Pointing out Eve’s charm, Eve’s humor, 
Eve’s gentle cynicism, Eve’s reticent sympathies, only 
made it worse. That bored him too. Having Eve up 
to tea, asking her for dinner with Mark and Alex to 
bring her out, and the whole night ahead for Michael 
to discover what she was really like, resulted in 
Michael’s abrupt retirement to the narrow privacy of 
his own room and the commiserating melancholy in Don 
Quixote’s eye. Bianca wondered if Eve were actually 
what she had always thought her, if she weren’t per- 
haps a bit old-maidish and odd, if her face wasn’t, after 
all, homely rather than quaint, and her habit of ask- 
ing questions hadn’t a touch of impertinence. She 
hated herself for thinking less of Eve. She blamed 
Michael for suggesting it to her. She blamed Michael 
for not seeing how good Eve was: how her curiosity 
was rooted in a sharply analytical mind, how her 
silences were full of brooding wisdom, how her wicked 
tongue never played without a play of twinkles in her 
large brown eyes. She was angry with Michael because 
he had spoiled Eve for her. Angry with Eve because 
she didn’t rise above Michael’s indifference. Angry 
with herself because she couldn’t make him see the Eve 
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she knew. Angry with Michael again because he was 
impervious to the Eve she knew. 

And there were Michael’s own friends: men Bianca 
had seen only once, or perhaps never, before he sud- 
denly decided to bring them up for a long, tedious gos- 
sip. Michael pretended he hated gossip. He didn’t 
hate it when it concerned boys he had gone to school 
with, or girls he had known at college, or stenographers 
who had worked for his father years ago, or clerks who 
had once been hands in his father’s factory. People 
whose faces Bianca couldn’t imagine, whose lives might, 
for her, have been spent on Mars. And Michael would 
sit for hours without stirring, except to get a match 
for the strange, unpleasant man sitting opposite him 
in the chair Bianca liked best, listening and listening, 
and only saying now and then: “Well, now, what do you 
think!” or “Did you ever hear from him after that?” 
or “Dammit! if I’d known, I could have stopped the 
whole thing!’ Bianca could bear family visitors 
(Micky called them visitations, whether it was her 
family or his) far more easily than these unfamiliar old 
friends. 

There were evenings with Michael’s cousin Stephen, 
who, with old Mr. Morris’s gradual withdrawal, had 
become in effect, if not in name, the senior member of 
the firm, and who condescended toward Michael ac- 
cordingly. He would bring his wife, Eleanor, a slight, 
dark, vivacious little creature, who laughed unneces- 
sarily often, and wondered how people could manage 
who didn’t care for bridge, and condoled with Bianca 
because they couldn’t afford a car, either, and envied 
Bianca her silver-service, and asked anxiously if it 
was really The Thing to have furniture dating from 
the Ark, and said nasty things about Jews until her 
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husband intimated that Bianca had a Jew in her family, 
and then grew unapologetically silent and morose. 
After a session of Stephen and Eleanor, or of Michael’s 
Uncle William, who was a dark, elderly, more tedious 
and less kind edition of Daddy David, or of Michael’s 
little sister Madge, a girl with all of Micky’s plump- 
ness and Micky’s coloring, but none of Micky’s spirit, 
none of Micky’s brains,—Bianca would stand in the 
common-room, whose peace and beauty their incursion 
had so wrecked, among the litter of ash-trays and 
empty glasses and crumby plates and wrinkled cushions, 
waiting quietly for Micky to come and put his hands 
on her shoulders and grin at her with his funny ruddy 
eyes, and say: “Good girl! You do stand up under 
them, though!” 

He wasn’t in that mood when his friends left. He 
was either tremendously absorbed in what they had 
told him: about people and events Bianca couldn’t 
realize with any vividness,—and neglectful of her alto- 
gether; or else he was restless and peevish, tramping up 
and down the length of the room, kicking the ottoman 
out of his path with a vicious little thrust, rumpling his 
hair till it stood up all over his head like a thin, 
short, brownish flame, biting his nails as he tramped, 
and finally slumping into the arm-chair next the hearth, 
his spine almost parallel to the seat, and snarling at 
his life. 

“Those guys know what they’re after! God! Did 
you hear what he said about putting on (dipus with 
nothing but a set of geometrical figures, cubes and 
squares and triangles,—building up the pattern of the 
play in the eye of the audience, as you’d build up a 
theorem. It sounds like Coupeau’s stuff, but it isn’t, 
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it?s something absolutely different. Id like to meet 
Jones. 

“Meet Jones! I might as well meet Craig and Rhein- 
hardt, I might as well meet Shakespeare, for all the 
good it’d do me. 

“Tied to the damn concern. Tied to Steve, Gawd- 
bless-’im, and to Dad. . .” 

“Tied to me,” suggested Bianca softly. She meant 
him to feel he wasn’t tied; to understand that if he 
wanted to quit,—not her, not their life together,—but 
the business, the certain income, the secure position, 
the expected loyalties, she was willing. She indicated 
her willingness with a shamed hope that the offer would 
be enough: he would see how impossible it was, throwing 
up everything they had in fact, for a foolish hazard, for 
the ghost of a hope, the shadow of a future,—but that 
he would remain grateful to her for the courage of her 
offer. 

She pitied Michael in this mood, and feared him. She 
knew he was jealous of her, of her freedom, of her 
nearly finished manuscript, of her peace. He was 
jealous of those friends of his, free in their own ways, 
poor, some of them, blithe, indifferent to what they were 
missing because of what they expected to find. He was 
jealous even of Stephen, because Stephen had no qualms 
about being a property-owner, lord over men and ma- 
chines, treating the men as if they were machines, quar- 
reling with Michael’s pet schemes for profit-sharing and 
workmen’s councils, blocking Michael, bullying Michael, 
never admitting that Michael had been right, never 
forgetting when Michael had been wrong. 

“Tied to you,” Michael admitted sullenly, but with- 

out personal rancour. * 


“Well, Micky. What shall we do about “it?” 
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Bianca’s tone was firm and friendly. She shivered 
within. With foreboding. With pity. With pity and 
foreboding. 

And Michael would grunt, and dig his body deeper 
into the great chair, and put up both hands, elbows out, 
to pull his hair, screwing up his face in a grimace of 
pain and disgust and helplessness. 

And Bianca would wait, while the fire sifted down in 
the grate with little rustling noises, while the candles 
on the book-case ran down into blobs of wax, while a 
little wind came in through the dark, thin, silken cur- 
tains to flutter the page of a book Michael had thrust 
at his departed friend,—while Michael sat and sat, not 
stirring, not speaking, so that you might think he’d 
gone to sleep with his eyes open, until the far, cold, 
sweet chime of a clock in the flat next door pierced him 
unexpectedly, and he got up, stretching and yawning, 
and put out a hand to muss Bianca’s hair with a ges- 
ture she loved, and she knew that, for this time, at any 
rate, nothing was changed. 


v 


“TI suppose I am,” Bianca admitted in a small, cold 
voice. 

She was very angry. She was very unhappy. She 
refused to look at Michael. But even without looking, 
she couldn’t help seeing him: fringed with light from 
the long windows, his ruffled hair, his elbows pointing 
out, his hands clenched in his pockets, his brows frown-: 
ing, his eyes bright and sullen, his under lip thrust for- 
ward pushing up the short, reddish mustache. She 
was angry, and she pitied him. But her resentment was 
stronger than her pity. 
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She was looking at her desk, between the windows, so 
that she needn’t face Michael. If he knew what was in 
that desk he wouldn’t have dared to speak to her like 
that. 

She would never show it to him now. Never—until 
it was published. She had expected to let him see it 
next week, when it was finished, all but her revision. 
She had expected to listen to Michael’s comment before 
she revised it. Not now. Not after that. 

“You’re just like everybody else.” Nasty remarks 
always had an echo, minutes after they were uttered. 

Was she? Was she, with the thick manuscript lying 
there swelling up to the top of the drawer? Was every- 
body else able to get a notion like that: taking a single 
event, her own twenty-first birthday, artfully con- 
cealed, a single hour,—the hour of the dinner-party, 
and presenting it, with the minuteness of a scientist 
studying a bug, from the angle of every participant, 
from the celebrant to the cook? Was everybody else 
able to catch the least flicker of sensation, to pierce 
the pregnant darkness of the most secret emotions in 
everybody else? Was everybody else able to marshal 
words that swung across the page like soldiers, in a 
steady, inevitable rhythm, with the throb of drums, a 
grim, cruel purposiveness, a glamor that sang of vic- 
tory? Was she like everybody else? 

Wasn’t she? Michael continued to stand there, by 
the windows, so that she couldn’t move her eyes without 
meeting his. Wasn’t she,—when all she demanded was 
leisure and peace for herself, for her book: not mind- 
ing what happened, so long as she could keep her morn- 
ings clear, to probe and play and probe with her firm, 
obedient pen? Not caring really if there were earth- 
quakes in China or famine in Russia or revolution in 
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Germany, if the city she lived in was a nest of disease, 
of poverty, of wrongs and griefs, so long as she was 
safe, with her thin, tough, silky-smooth pages, her in- 
tense, vivid dream riding ahead of the flow of bright 
wet ink. Relegating to Eve’s aunts and Sarah’s brother 
and to Mark the fight for other people’s peace and 
leisure and health and hope. Leaving to Mammy and 
Judith and Aunt Tracy the decencies of family life, the 
observances of domestic and social ritual. Asking 
Michael to surrender his private vision, his balked, half- 
hearted struggle for a life not bound by his father’s 
achievements and Steve’s ambitions, on one side, and 
by Bianca’s needs and weakness on the other. Put- 
ting her silly book before all the world, like Aunt Ada 
with a Headache. As selfish as Sarah’s Isaac, as selfish 
as Stephen’s Eleanor. Wasn’t she just like everybody 
else? 

Michael shifted his stance. 

“We’re a pair,” he said bitterly. 

Bianca waited, scarcely softened by Michael’s ad- 
mission, still staring at her closed desk, and avoiding 
his eyes. 

He turned away from the windows then, and sat 
down before the cold hearth. He began poking at the 
sooty ashes with restless, meaningless gestures. 

‘Suppose you told me to chuck it—chuck the whole 
dam’ show. 

“Would I? 

“Could I?” 

In the pause that followed, Biarica walked stiffly 
across the room and sat down in the other fireside chair. 
She pulled up one knee and held it with both hands. 
The feel of the rough tweed of her skirt, and the hard 
bone under the cloth and flesh gave her a sense of 
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solidity in a difficult unstable world. It was, she 
thought with sullen humor, as though if all else went, 
Michael with the rest, she would still have the com- 
radeship of her knee. 

“Couldn’t you?” she asked him at last. 

Michael dropped the poker with a thin clatter into 
the fire-iron stand and began biting what was left of 
his nails. 

“No more than before.” Before their marriage, he 
meant. “Less. 

“It’s not my factory: it’s Dad’s. I’m nothing but 
his proxy. As long as he’s sick I have to stick it. He 
won’t hear of Steve running the show alone, as Steve’d 
darn well like to. Besides, the old codger won’t admit 
that he’s out of the running. He went to the office 
twice a week for a couple of hours two years ago, and 
he’s dead sure he’s comin’ down again, oftener, for a 
longer session, too. 

“God, if he would! I could quit, then. Mom would be 
all right, and the kids. And Steve could find out where 
to get off.” 

He stopped, staring, glooming at the fire-irons. 

“But suppose he doesn’t go down again.” Suppose 
he died, Bianca meant. She could think of old Mr. 
Morris’s death without pain, with no more than a faint 
pang for her mother-in-law, who would miss him, and 
for Michael, who would have to face the stunning fact 
of death for the first time. Her father-in-law himself 
seemed to have too loose a hold on life to make it matter 
much if he quietly let go altogether. 

“Would that mean you’d have to stick on for years 
and years?” 

“Til have to stick till one of two things happens,” 
Michael answered, with a firm matter-of-fact voice that 
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sounded as though he were repeating something he had 
said to himself over and over until he knew the syllables 
backward. “If Dad ’ud retire, and let Steve run the 
business the way he liked—and he’d a dam’ sight rather 
let it go to the bloody bow-wows than give Steve a free 
hand. Or, if—when—well, when Dad’s gone, Mom’ll 
be taken care of, and so’ll the kids. Steve couldn’t very 
well kick me out, but I think he’d accept my resignation 
with—with resignation.” Michael grinned, a sad 
twisted grin. Bianca watched it leave his lips, and 
watched the pucker come back between his eyes, 
“Your father might live to be eighty.” She didn’t 
say it. But she was thinking: suppose he did; suppose 
he kept Micky with his nose to the grindstone all 
those years. How many?—well, he was fifty-three now: 
Micky was twenty-eight,—he’d be fifty-five: older than 
his father was now, before he’d have a chance. Fifty- 
five. A horrible age. And she’d be fifty-one. Fifty- 
one! What would life be like at fifty-one? She could 
imagine it at thirty, George Moore’s “woman of 
thirty.” “She is stately, she is tall. What sins, what 
disappointments, what aspirations lie in those grey 
eyes, mysteriously still, and mysteriously revealed.” 
Bianca’s eyes were grey. They were the one element 
she loved in her pale, freckled, markedly featured face. 
She could imagine life at thirty. She could imagine 
it, even, at forty-five. You’d be settled then, es- 
tablished, either in your home or in your work, either 
with children (children?)—and Micky and friends, 
weaving about you a web with recurrent and loved 
patterns, old colors, kind lines,—or else with your 
books: coming out one after the other, each resting 
more securely on the foundation of its predecessors, 
each greeted with its accustomed flutter of appreciation 
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by the critics, and building up, by a cubit (what was 
a cubit?) the monument of Micky’s pride in her, of her 
satisfying pride in herself. Yes, she could consider 
forty-five. But fifty-one. It made her think of Aunt 
Ada, Aunt Tracy. It made her think of old Mr. 
Morris. It suggested a dreary waste with nothing to 
look forward to but oblivious age, nothing to look back 
to but sapless memories. 

“Hell!” from Michael. 

Bianca’s resentment had ebbed away. Her self-pity 
swelled, until it took in Micky, too. She hugged her 
knee tighter. They must find a way out. They must 
stave it off somehow: fifty-one,—fifty-five ... Life 
had something better to offer than the half-complacent 
mediocrity she wretchedly foresaw. It mustn’t ride 
them down like this. Micky mustn’t dry up in the 
groove he’d been pushed into by a sick old man, by an 
unconsciously pitiless family, by the tender blind de- 
pendence of his mother and “the kids” and Madge. 

“But, Michael. Listen. Suppose you went to your 
father. He’s reasonable. Suppose you told him the 
whole thing. It’s not as though he really needed you. 
It’s just his silly selfish notion. You say yourself 
they’d be all right if he retired. Why can’t you make 
him retire?” 

“Why can’t I kill him?” asked Michael. 

“Don’t be absurd. People don’t die of retiring.” 

“Don’t they?” He meant they did. He meant his 
father would. “That’s the only thing that keeps him 
from falling to pieces altogether: because he won’t give 
in. D’you think Steve hasn’t put it to him, often 
enough? And cleverly, too. You’ve got to hand it to 
Steve. He’s lost where he is. Should have been in the 
diplomatic service. If Eleanor... 
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“Oh, shucks!” and Michael was at his nails again. 
At this rate, he’d have no fingers at all by the time he 
was fifty-five. 


VI 


The light waked her. The light in the common-room. 
It filled with warm pumpkin-color the chink of her door, 
ajar. She felt as though she hadn’t been asleep, the 
waking was so sharp. It must be Micky, hunting up 
a book to carry off to bed. 

Micky . . . or—a burglar? She pushed down the 
suffocating fear. You could kill terror only with 
rashness. 

She called: “Micky?” Her voice surprised her, 
coming so firm and clear. 

There was a moment of blind tension, and silence. 

Then Michael’s voice, queer, stifled, abrupt. 

“Yes. Bibi?” 

“Anything wrong?” She sat up, and poked around 
for her slippers, groped for her kimono. It had fallen 
to the floor. Before she had found them she heard 
Micky’s groan. 

She scuffed in to him, more bewildered than 
frightened. 

Had he had a nightmare? Or was it just worry and 
fret over everything that had kept him awake all these 
hours since, both feeling lonesome and stricken, they 
had taken the clock’s manning and gone to their beds. 
Or toothache? 

Not toothache. Not worry. And he hadn’t been 
to bed. He was crouching, his face strained and 
flushed, his posture twisted, his eyes bright under the 
knotted reddish brows. 
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She put a hand on his arm. He shook it off; said, 
“I’m sorry,” in a harsh voice, groaned again. 

“Michael, what is it, what is it, Micky?” hearing her 
own voice from an unimaginable distance. It was like 
a play. Life was always like that,—like a play, like 
a scene in which you watched yourself performing, 
making dictated motions, uttering prompted phrases, 
whenever you were deeply unhappy, or afraid. 

Michael twisted himself about again and stared 
at her. 

“Don’t know, Bibi,” he muttered. “Better get hold 
of—some one—doctor—” He groaned again, some- 
thing between a groan and a savage grunt. 

She was at the telephone. It must be after midnight. 
Who would come at such an hour? But a doctor— 
She’d forgotten Dr. Conrad’s number. Micky hadn’t 
any one—his father’s doctor? Coffin? Horrible name 
for a doctor. She fluttered the pages of the *phone 
book: Connor—Connolley—Conrad . . . 

“Get Coffin,” Michael commanded. 

“But—” She got Coffin. 

“Temperature?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Vomiting?” 

“N-no.” 

“Throat?” 

“JT don’t know.” What did she know, anyway? 

“He'll be right over, Micky.” She sat down, wrap- 
ing her kimono closely about her ankles, watching. She 
couldn’t ask Michael questions. She couldn’t even ten- 
der a thermometer, couldn’t so much as touch him, 
when he looked like that. The doctor would have a 
thermometer, have what-d’you-call’ems: a spatula. 

He’d know. 
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But—Michael. He’d never been sick. She’d loved 
him for that vulgar soundness of his which had always 
made him impatient of pains, headaches, colds. 

What did Coffin think? Ptomaine? But how could 
he think anything without having seen Micky? She 
was a fool. She was shaking, but not cold, not cold 
at all. Her throat was dry and clogged. Her heart, 
her body, were like the works of a crazy clock, running 
round and round, jumping and racing, so that she 
was scarcely conscious of anything but that horrible 
unconquerable sensation: like her wedding-day, while 
she had been waiting for Micky to come, like the morn- 
ing after Papa died ... It got worse. And there 
was Micky, she must keep talking somehow to Micky 
until the doctor came .. . 

“Tt’ll be all right, Micky. You'll see. You’re never 
sick, you know.” 

Suppose it was ptomaine. Could people die of 
ptomaine? If only Mammy were there! Even Aunt 
Ada— Or Mrs. Morris: she was used to sickness. 

The streets were so dead still. The darkness outside. 
Wouldn’t he ever come? 

The bell. She’d never seen him before. What would 
he be like: big and gruff and bearded—gentle and re- 
assuring like old Dr. Conrad—or little and snappy and 
horrid, frightening—Coffin— 

‘Where is the patient?” He wasn’t at all like what 
she’d expected. He was short, with a domed bald fore- 
head when he put off his hat, warm alert blue eyes 
under the whitey-blonde brows, thin firm lines from the 
fine nostrils to the fine mouth under the crisp whitey- 
blonde mustache. Thin, small, clever hands when he’d 
peeled off the fur gauntlets. Hands you could trust. 
Eyes you could trust. Not gentle but wise. Clear and 
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keen and wise. Coffin became a new word while she 
waited for him to unbutton and throw off his fur coat, 
and come in with her to Micky: a keen clear friendly 
word, stripped of its cruel associations as the moment 
was miraculously eased and aelaS of terror. 

“This way, please, doctor.” 

Mickey straightened up when the doctor came in. 
Almost grinned. 

“Never got your claws into me before, did you, 
doc?” he asked. 

Dr. Coffin smiled. He had the frosty tingling smile 
of Mr. Powers, but much briefer. = 

Everything about him was curt, polished, severe and 
serene. 

“Not my claws this time, Michael,” he said, when he 
had finished the examination. “I’m going to turn you 
over to Macklin. You'll have to have that appendix 
out. 

“The hospital’s full.” 

He glanced about the room. Brushed his hands off, 
like a teacher cleaning himself of chalk-dust. Stepped 
to Michael’s doorway and surveyed the common-room 
appraisingly. 

“Have you a kitchen?” 

“A kitchenette,” said Bianca. “Right here.” She 
took him behind the screen, wondered if he preferred 
coffee or tea. She was cold now, and yet not quite so 
terribly frightened. The clock-work action went 
diminuendo. ; 

“That’lldo. Have to. I'll have a nurse up first thing 
to-morrow morning. She’ll show you how to clean 
the place up.” * 

But that meant— 
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“Don’t know if I can get hold of Macklin in the fore- 


noon. Maybe to-morrow at five. We'll see. 

“Don’t worry,” to Bianca, kindly, and “Don’t eat,” 
to Michael, sharp but inoffensive. 

Bianca followed him to the door. Questions beat 
about her as she watched him struggle into his fur 
coat, and take up his gauntlets, his bag, his hat. 

“Tt’s not serious?” she managed to ask. 

“TI wouldn’t worry if I were you,” he said. “The 
sooner we get it out, the better. If I can get my 
surgeon in the morning, you must be ready for us. And 
you’d better turn in, and get a little sleep. And a good 
breakfast. But none for your husband, please re- 
member.” 

He was gone. 

The click of the shutting door, the muttering rumble 
and clang of the rising elevator, worked in Bianca for 
tears. <A little sleep. A good breakfast. Doctors 
were funny. They treated you as if you were a 
machine. Keeping you in good order, oiling and feed- 
ing you, so that you’d behave as they wanted you to. 
When the clock-work was faster and more distressing 
than ever. When your feet were like shapeless blocks 
of ice to be dragged into Micky’s room. When Micky 
was lying there, flushed and frowning, gasping, unaware 
of everything but his pain, waiting for to-morrow morn- 
ing, or to-morrow at five, for Macklin, for Coffin— 
And she was waiting— 

If they did it like that, here, nf once, something must 
be terribly wrong. How could she comfort Micky? 
~ What could she say to him? Would he speak to her— 
say anything that meant anything, ever again? 
She sat staring at him with wide eyes, a stiff smile 
- making her face ache faintly. 
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If she could do something for him. If she could have 
the pain, instead of Micky. She tried to hypnotize him 
into not having it: it mustn’t hurt, it mustn’t hurt, 
it must not hurt, it must Not hurt, it mustn’t,—it 
mustn’t— Her eyelids bothered her. Sticky. As 
though little grains of glue were fastening them closed. 
She forced them open. 

“Any better, Micky?” 

“M-h’m’gh.” 

“A little?” 

“Never mind, Bibi.” 

Dawn was coming. It must be dawn, seeping greyly 
between Micky’s curtains, thinning the dateless gulf of 
the dark. 


Sounds outside in the street. The rattle of a distant - 


wagon, the clop of hooves. Warming, reassuring. 
The milk. 

Soon it would be morning. The trained nurse— 
What would she be like? Bianca hoped she’d come 
_ from Dr. Coffin and not from Macklin. Macklin was 
only a fearful name, with a knife in it. Dr. Coffin was 
already a familiar, a cool, abrupt but friendly familiar. 

“Micky, ’m going to—” but he was asleep. 

She slithered softly out of the room toward the 
kitchenette, toward the jar of fine-scented coffee, the 
beaming sauce-pan, the glowing design on the breakfast 
cup, the comfort of seeing Micky’s book, with a fat — 
crumb of cake on the open page, lying there on the 
shelf. How could she ever have been angry at Micky 
for a thing like that? She loved the crumb, the soiled — 
page, the Mickyish disorder. She wanted to caress 
the book. To cry. Idiot. She mustn’t let go like 
that. She’d have to think: order for the trained nurse. 
They always ate a lot. Or perhaps it only seemed 
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so because you were never hungry when they were there. 
Extra milk. Cream. Ice: fifty pounds. She must 
be dressed when the nurse came. She wasn’t sleepy any 
more. The steam of the coffee was good in her nostrils. 

Hours and hours. It was clear blue day now. Micky 
still slept. She might phone to Mammy, or to Mrs. 
Morris. Better wait till Micky woke. Till the nurse 
came. Dr. Coffin... Awful to be alone. Impossible 
to have any one near. 

Hours. 

Micky woke. The pain was better. Much better. 
He got up, splashed around in the bath-room. Bianca 
found him a fresh pair of pajamas, changed his sheets. 
She thought of Aunt Tracy while she worked, making 
all neat against Macklin’s coming—the nurse— 

But no one came. She was glad she hadn’t tel- 
ephoned. Maybe it was a false alarm. She hoped 
nobody would drop in. But they seldom did, mornings. 

“How’s your poor book?” Micky asked. 

“How’s my poor man?” asked Bianca, smiling, no 
ache in her face now. She had forgotten her book. 
Micky hadn’t. She had forgotten the office, too. But 
that didn’t matter; Micky was on his own time. And 
when Steve found out, he’d be sorry. Steve wasn’t 
always a bad sort. It was really Eleanor. 

“Tt’s three o’clock, Micky.” 

The bell rang. They hadn’t heard the elevator be- 
cause of the clock chiming. 

Tt was the nurse. Behind her, Dr. Coffin. Behind 
him another figure—tall, thick, swarthy. Macklin. 

Bianca was back in a dream. 

They had taken the table. The nurse scrubbed it. 

“I guessed you wouldn’t have anything,” she said 
without unkindness, as she opened her suitcase to pro- 
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duce rubber sheeting, towels, yards and yards of gauze. 
She had the dark-poppy-colored curtains down without 


inquiry. The table in the center of the room. The — 


chairs backed against the walls. Every burner in use 
for boiling water. 

Bianca was helpless. 

Dr. Coffin and Macklin were in with Micky. They 
didn’t want her. The nurse didn’t need her. How they 
must hate it, operating like this, without anything— 
And if they did it, there must be a Reason. A terrible 
Reason. The clock-work anguish was beginning again, . 
choking her, shaking her, making her want to scream, 
to bury herself in the dark clothes-closet, where no 
one could see her tears, hear her sobs. She tried to 
see what the nurse wanted next, to help, to appear 
cheerful and composed, sane. It was hard to talk. 
Harder even than to move, although her body was stiff, 
as clock-works might well be. And hollow. And yet 
not hollow: as though she had swallowed a mountain, 
and the peak of it stuck in her throat. People died 
sometimes under the ether. She had never talked to 

Micky about death—funerals— 
~ “Can I help you move that lamp? I think if you 
took out the plug—” Did the nurse see she was 
trembling? 

Did Coffin know if there was any use? “TI wouldn’t 
Werty if J were you.% “The soonemeee out, the 
better.” Perhaps it was already too late. Perhaps 
that was why Micky had waked without pain pes 

“Now, Mrs. e-hrr-Morris, if you don’t mind—” 

Micky. That was Micky, walking in to—what? Up 
on the table, grinning at her. Her face ached in- 
tolerably as she smiled at him. She had to walk out 
quickly, not looking back, afraid he would see her eyes. 
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He hadn’t said a word. They hadn’t even kissed. 
She was on her knees, beside her bed, her face buried 
in the quilt. She smelt the familiar, warm, sticky smell 
of the silk. The sole of her foot itched. She mustn’t 
think of that. If she thought of that it would stop her 
from praying. She had to pray. And not cry. She 
didn’t believe. She must pretend she believed. If there 
was Anything there It might be angry at her because 
she doubted. It might punish her. She mustn’t listen. 
She kept remembering the time-Papa nearly died. She 
had been on her knees just like this, praying to Some- 
thing she didn’t truly believe in. There had been a 
hat-box. Now it was the sole of her foot. She wanted 
to take off her shoe. She mustn’t think of that. She 
must think of Micky. Dr. Coffin was clever. Macklin 
was a big man, one of the biggest. Micky had grinned. 
She must pray. It didn’t matter if there were no 
words, as long as the tension of prayer was there, push- 
ing her head down into the silky quilt, clenching her 
nails against her palms (it wasn’t true that you made 
the palms bleed: hers would be bleeding now), squeez- 
ing her eyes shut, forgetting the muffled sounds, the 
hiss of boiling water, the clink of metal, the soft padding 
strides, the soft abrupt voices, forgetting the feel of 
her body, the clock-work, the itching sole, the smell of 
the quilt. Micky Micky Micky God save him 
God save him Save Micky God Amen Micky 
Save my Michael God Oh God Amen. 


“You’d better leave him to Miss Jennnings for a bit. 
Y’ll look in again, to-night. 

“Why, there’s nothing to cry about now, my dear.” 

Bianca thought, isn’t there? ISN’T there? Suppose 
he had been your Micky. She thought, if I’d lost him, 
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I couldn’t have cried. She stumbled away. What did 
it matter now what they thought of her? It was over. 

In the kitchenette she stood,: startled. She had 
thought she might give Miss Jennings some tea. It 
would bring life back to normal again. But Miss 
Jennings didn’t want tea. She was getting rid of 
wads of bloody gauze. There was a rusty streak of 
dried blood on her bare wrist. 

It wasn’t over, really. As long as you lived, you 
were dying. But not yet. Not yet. . 

She’d tear her book into little strips. She’d take 
her fifty-first birthday to-morrow. If it would stave 
off another such hour. If it would give her Michael 
back again, safe and sound. 

While she bathed her cheeks with cold water she 
prayed again. O God, don’t forget Michael, keep and 


save him as you saved him to-day. Michael, God. 
Amen. 


VII 


Micky was to recuperate in the fishing-village 
where they had gone after the wedding. It was fit 
and proper too that their first anniversary met them 
there. Bianca thought she must always associate a 
peculiar unrepeatable happiness with the fishy but 
cleanly salty smell of these narrow angular streets, 
just within sound of the low steady rumble and wash 
of the sea, with the lounging stride of a giant in oil- 
skins, with the quaint bonnets, the quaint countenances, 
as of revived daguerreotypes, with the starred, hushed 
night-hours sliced by the recurrent flash of the light- 
house lantern. If ever she would smell that sharp 
fresh smell again; if ever she were to find a man mend- 
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ing nets as he sat on a long row-boat crusted with 
sandy seaweeds; if ever, a decade, a score of years 
hence, she were to walk down a cobbled lane and see 
at the end of it a little white wooden house with a 
chimney of lumpy stones and a scarf of grey-blue smoke 
blowing from the chimney, she knew that the old hap- 
piness would return on a gust of color and odor to 
give her back these days, impeccable as the sheer blue 
of the sky, mellow and delicate as a ripe mango. 

This was their real honeymoon,—the long idle walks 
across the beaches of a morning, the crisp smell of 
curling bacon at noon and the dank smell of peeled 
mushrooms at dusk, the long nights by the fire, with 
Micky and the manuscript, the late clear twilight when 
with aching throat and stifled heart she had made a 
little circle around the last period, and known that, 
for better or worse, for richer or poorer, she was done 
with it; the hour when Micky had taken out his stubby 
pencil and written in neat black letters: “The End”, 
which was like putting his seal upon it; when she had 
crept into his arms, and lain there, in a mood between 
peace and torment; and the fire had twitched softly, 
blinked red eyes, and rustled to rest; and they had risen 
consentingly, moving up the narrow stairs, with twined 
arms, to bed; and she had whispered to Micky, “I’d 
like to be the author of—the author of—” and stopped, 
waiting for him to understand, and he had understood, 
and held her, quiet, for a second, but his heart racing 
under her open palm, and asked in a muffled voice, 
“You’re quite sure?” And, stricken with a pang of 
fearful doubt, she had nevertheless answered, “Quite 
sure, Micky.” 

Why hadn’t she been honest, she asked herself, as 
she sat at home before the clean hearth, her chair 
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pulled about so that she could see her book, HER 
Book, between its neat green boards, with the narrow 
white label, 


BIRTHDAY 
by 


BIANCA 
ERNESTI 
MORRIS 


lying on the little table just out of arm’s reach. Why 
was getting what you wanted always flat and dreary, 
not remotely like what it had seemed in the dancing 
aura of desire? The book was a week old. She hadn’t 
seen a review yet. She wondered if she cared to see 
one. There had been a moment of bright intensity 
when the letter of acceptance came. There had fol- 
lowed the fresh pleasure of meeting her publisher, and 
the pleasant excitement of choosing the paper, the type, 
the color of the binding,—a pleasure tinged with some 
disappointment when she discovered that publishers, 
booky as they seemed on first friendly encounters, were, 
after all, more businesslike than booky. But then the 
joy and the wonder had flickered out, and Bianca was 
left with the cheated feeling that it was all not quite 
worth while. The book,—there were, after all, so 
many books. It was good: yes, it was good, Micky 
agreed with her estimate; so, with something less of 
warmth, did the publisher. But there were many better 
books. It was clever of her to get it written, get it 
accepted and printed, when she was just turned twenty- 
five. Prose, too, which some people thought harder to 
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willing other people should. But there were any 
number of cleverer girls about. She suspected that 
Eve and Vera and Sally were all cleverer than she, even 
if they hadn’t written books. She knew Micky was 
wiser, though he’d done no more than curse the net of 
circumstance that pulled him away from his enchant- 
ing difficult dream. 

She thought: when my baby is a week old, shall I 
feel like this about it? 

Almost supine, perfectly still, it seemed as though 
she shuddered. She had had a chance to say no. Micky 
had asked her,—You’re quite sure? Why had she 
answered with a lie—she knew at the time it was a lie— 
in such a firm calm voice: quite sure, Micky. Because 
the book was done, and nothing lay ahead? Because 
she had been in love with Micky that night? Be- 
cause she had known how much he wanted it, strange, 
silent, childish, helpless, hungry Micky: she had wanted 
to give him what he wanted, oh, though it were the moon. 

A baby. Incredibly part of her own sensitive, active, 
normally obedient body. Not even making her aware 
of itself yet, except in her troubled mind. Yet there 
it was. And one day it would have needs and wants 
and appetites and aversions, just as she had. They 
might be altogether foreign to hers, but they would 
be there, to be reckoned with, to make a hash of her 
life, perhaps, and of Micky’s,—of their life together, 
surely. She would have to dress it, and feed it. She. 
would have to trot it out ina carriage. She had always 
hated baby-carriages, with their smooth curves and 
their suave tires, with their lacy pillows, and their 
puffy, heavy, overflowing blankets. They were a kind 
of symbol of the triumph of the animal over. the mind 
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inman. Animal, vegetable-—that was a baby. And as 
soon as it got old enough to use its human brains, it 
would deny her. Her and Micky. The way she denied 
Mammy. The way Micky resented, even while he loved 
and protected, his father. 

It would come between her and any new book she 
wanted to write. 

It would come between Micky and his dream forever. 
Pushing his nose down to the grindstone as Bianca 
never would have been able to push it: giving him over, 
body and soul, to Stephen, to his father. 

“Go to Grandpa Morris, darling,” she could hear 
herself coaxing it, and hating it, and hating its grand- 
father, and hating herself for ever daring to trust her 
instincts instead of using her head. 

No one who used her head would ever have a baby. 
Look at Sarah and Isaac Lasky. Vera was different. 
Vera had always wanted children, and besides, she 
thought that the world was a jolly place, and at worst, 
that she and Herbert, and people like Herbert, could 
make it a jolly place for everybody, if you gave them 
time and let them run the schools and the nation. 

It wasn’t a jolly world. Except at moments, in- 
finitely brief. It was horrible. The War wasn’t over. 
People were fighting and dying of wounds and thirst 
and neglect all over the “civilized” globe. Wherever 
there was peace it was simply the silence before storm, 
the quiet, dully malicious struggle to create more nox- 
ious poisons, more frightful bombs, more vile means of 
annihilating in an hour what it took centuries of pa- 
tient, thwarted, heavy labor to create. How could you 
dare to bring a child into a world like this? Where 
only the rich were able to have what they wanted. And 
where they wanted all the wrong things. Where every 
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effort to make life decent and livable for the millions 
of “blind mouths”. was crushed down with iron and 
blood. Where most people’s children grew up on skim 
milk and canned meat, on empty curses and empty 
bellies, on the slaps of mothers irritated to the point 
of exhaustion by lack of food and sleep and a sense of 
security; in schools where their lessons were run out 
like strips of ugly cloth from a poor machine; not 
knowing that music could be anything but wheezy 
treacly stuff from a hand-organ, not ever in their lives 
seeing the ocean pound on beaches wide to the sky, or 
pictures glowing from plain burlap walls above velvet 
floors, or knowing the different joy you could get from 
Gauguin and from Rembrandt, from Beethoven and 
from Ravel, from Shelley and from Schopenhauer. 
Not knowing anything but fear and pain and hunger 
and cold, and at best, the nasty pleasures of a boat- 
ride to Coney Island, laughing at deformed creatures 
like themselves tricked out in gaudy dresses, whirling 
around in set meaningless motions in vulgar dance- 
halls, or sitting in a stuffy movie-palace while men 
hurtled custard-pies in each other’s faces and ripped 
the seat of their trousers on a nail. 


Vill 


Christmastime. ‘The last Christmas before the baby 
came. ‘Three months of aloneness with Micky left to 
her, if the doctor’s reckoning was right. After this, 
if they had a tree, it would be for the baby. If they 
hung up a stocking to fill, it would be the baby’s stock- 
ing. If there was crackling tissue paper and holly- 
colored ribbon about, it would conceal some absurd toy 
or woolly comforter for the baby,—no secret surprise 
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for Bianca, no deliciously suspected new book, no 
startlingly lovely bit of blue tile or East Indian em- 
broidery for the common-room, no square-stoppered 
crystal bottle holding a greenery-yallery liquor with 
an expensive scent to tickle Micky’s nostrils when she 
rubbed it on her ear-lobes. No: it would all be for 
the baby next Christmas. If there were to be a next 
Christmas. 

Bianca wasn’t afraid. She had been “disgustingly 
healthy.” “No,” Micky would correct her, “just 
vulgarly so, Bibi.’ “But vulgar people are always 
sick.” “Oh, then, normally well,—nothing so extraor- 
dinary as the norm, as Mr. Shaw once said, or should 
have.” Her discomfort, except for a certain tedious 
heaviness, a dislike for having always to sleep on her 
back, and an unwillingness to stir when once she was 
“settled,” like an aging lady,—her discomfort was 
chiefly mental. She could look forward to holding the 
baby, warm and cuddly and sleepy-smelling—as she 
had looked forward, before her little-girl birthdays, to 
the incommunicable ecstasy of a new doll. She could 
resent it as an intruder upon the comradeship she and 
Micky had achieved. She could be half intoxicated 
with pride over its coming. She could never feel the 
same about it for two consecutive days. 

“Better pass up the plum pudding, Bianca. The 
heir mightn’t like it.” It was easy for Micky’s father 
to say that, sitting there at the head of his great ob- . 
long table, with Eleanor on one side of him and on the 
other, Bianca, feeling enormous whenever she looked 
at her brightly-laughing, diamond-brooched, black- ~ 
haired cousin-in-law. He hadn’t got to have a baby. 
He hadn’t even had the trouble and weariness and 
pain of it when his own children were born: Madge, at 
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the other end of the table, looking plumper and more 
vegetable than ever over the holly-berries and the piled 
tangerines and red bananas and grapes; the “kids”, 
Billy and Winnie, negligible, giggling, gormandizing 
children on the edge of their teens; and Michael, sitting 
opposite her, glancing at her now and again: warning, 
tender, humorous glances that kept her soothed and 
refreshed during the long, too ample, too noisily 
vivacious family dinner. Micky’s father thought that 
by mentioning “the heir” in this jovially casual way 
he was placing himself on the side of the “advanced” 
younger generation. He didn’t see that what Bianca 
permitted Micky and their own intimates was sacrilege 
in the mouth of her father-in-law. 

But her anger was only partly because of the 
sacrilege. It was also because she disliked being re- 
minded that to people like Mr. Morris she was merely 
some one who would give Michael—and Mr. Morris— 
an heir. It was all right letting people get up for you 
in cars and busses, not because you were young and 
pretty but because you were noticeably stout; it was 
more than tolerable to know that Micky was often look- 
ing at you with that peculiar, worried, fond look in his 
red-speckled eyes. But there were times when you would 
like to forget it altogether. When you wanted to be 
Bianca Ernesti Morris, or simply Bianca Ernesti again, 
and not merely an ungainly walking incubator, a pros- 
pective mother. Michael, whatever look crept into his 
eyes, still treated her as a person. Why couldn’t every- 
body else? Particularly one’s father-in-law? It wasn’t 
his funeral, thought Bianca in Micky’s idiom. On the 
contrary. 

She was happier after dinner, when scattered nut- 
shells and raisin-stems and tawny dregs in coffee-cups 
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and wine-glasses left no further excuse for lingering at 
the half-emptied table. Mr. Morris hobbled off to his 
den for a nap, followed by his wife. Stephen and 
Eleanor soon excused themselves to pay “a thousand 
calls, my dear—and no car but a smelly taxi: such a 
bore!” The “kids” were reabsorbed by their presents, 
and the clamorous telephone. Mammy and Daddy 
David made up a foursome at bridge with Madge and 
Micky’s Uncle William. Bianca had an excuse for 
stretching out on a divan in front of the softly blooming 
fire, with Michael near her, not too deep in his book 
for casual feathers of talk to be blown across to him 
and whistled back to her. Bianca looked forward, too, 
to having somebody drop in to see them. That was 
one comfort: your friends came to see you at Father 
Morris’s almost as readily as at home,—an old habit 
that was left over from Micky’s bachelor days, when he 
had made his mother keep open house for all kinds and 
conditions of people. 

Bianca, her eyes on the fire, the back of her head, 
against the cushion, envisaging the unlighted tree in 
the corner behind them, was drowsy and wondering. 

“Michael: we’re happy, now.” 

Michael kept his eyes on the page as he answered: 
“Think so, old dear?” meaning that he thought so. 

“Shall we be,—afterwards?” 

He looked up then, with a brief quizzical smile flutter- 
ing the sensitive mouth under his little auburn mustache. 

“Tf we’re not, I’ll disown him.” 

Bianca smiled, drowsily. The fire was so clever: it 
refused to let you look at anything else; the cushions 
were so cosy; Micky was——well, Micky. In the next 
room she could hear the soft slap of the cards, and 
Mammy’s voice saying with gentle eagerness: “That 
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makes it a grand slam!’ (she pronounced it “gwand 
slam’ in that nice, funny, baby way she had), and once 
Uncle William heavily clearing his throat. Beyond 
another door, muffled by distance and brocaded drapes, 
the thudding romp and cascading laughter of the “kids” 
contributed to her sense of living on an island of repose 
in a sea of facile pleasures. But working against her 
physical comfort was the thin prick of her fear. Like 
a mean pin hidden away in the folds of her dress and 
sticking her when she made the wrong movement: a pin 
she couldn’t put her fingers on to pluck out. Like a 
_ very young mouse gnawing when it dared at a very 
large cheese. 

Michael read on. 

At the end of the chapter he looked up. 

**How’s little Billee?” (‘The heir” to every one else, 
he was “little Billee” to them always: they had, in spite 
of Micky’s Uncle William and the first William Morris, 
finally decided on that: William the Conqueror, William 
the bard, and, not least, William the Silent. It was 
impossible that he should be a girl. If he were, they 
would call her Miranda, but never until they must.) 

“He’s all right,” said Bianca. “He hops a bit when 
I lie still. Just not to let me forget him. 

“But—I don’t think he’ll ever be so happy again, 
either.” ¥ 

Michael’s eyes joined hers in contemplation of the fire. 

“No. I suppose one isn’t. 

“Still...” Micky grinned. “Maybe every time 
he jumps it’s because he’s worried. Maybe he knows 
he’s got to change from a fish to a bird, and from a 
bird to a boy, or whatever it is that they do, and he 
doesn’t admire it. Must be like a kind of intra-uterine 
adolescence.” 
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“Michael, you’re dreadful!” 

“Poor little devil,” said Michael, reflectively. 

The door-bell rang as he spoke, and Bianca shifted 
contentedly among her cushions. The fire was lapsing, 
which was pleasant, for it had been on the verge of too 
hot. The bell might mean somebody nice. In any case 
it would stop Michael from saying things that reminded 
her of the physical aspect of birth, and distressed her 
accordingly. She tried to forget the inevitable pain.’ 

Vera flung in, as merrily rosy as though she had just 
emerged from a snow-ball fight with Herbert, who tailed 
after her, looking strangely correct in knife-edged 
trousers and a dinner jacket. 

“Merry Christmas, everybody. Isn’t it a jolly day?” 

They found chairs, chocolates, cigarettes. They 
yielded to the serenity of the room and Bianca’s mood. 

They inquired, Vera inquired, with interest, about 
the heir. 

“He’s all right,” Bianca said. 

“Or maybe he isn’t,” remarked Michael, disturbingly. 

“Oh?” from Herbert. | 

“Michael means,” Bianca translated, “that we were 
just thinking this might be the best time of his life, 
and the poor creature doesn’t even know it.” 

“If he doesn’t know it, then it isn’t,” Vera decided 
promptly. 

“And if to sleep, to dream,’ —if it’s thinkable of 
the after-life, why not of the before-life?” 

“That’s not the point, is it?” asked Herbert. 

“No,” Bianca admitted, though she had savored the 
aptness of her quotation. “It isn’t. The point is: 
when we’ve got him, what are we going to do with him?” 
She didn’t like talking about him as a probability. She 
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had a superstitious dread of it. But she daren’t admit 
this to Vera. 

“Bring him up in the way he should go,” suggested 
Herbert carelessly. If he hadn’t known Vera’s feeling 
about children, this might have bored him. As it was, 
he was asquiescent. Anyway, he couldn’t have picked a 
better cigarette than the kind Mr. Morris ordered for 
his guests. Like his son Michael, the old gentleman 
didn’t smoke. Which made it nicer. Bianca, recog- 
nizing all this, took Herbert up. She was getting more 
concerned with her problem. As though it were one of 
those tiny Japanese paper flowers that you dissolved 
in water to make it unfold. As though Vera and 
Herbert provided the water. 

“But what way should he go?” she asked in a plain- 
tive tone. 

“His own way,” said Vera. The trouble with Vera 
was that she disciplined people into going their own 
ways. They didn’t enjoy it, really. 

“He won’t be able to find it, alone,” said Bianca. 

“That’s true,” from Michael. 

In the pause that followed, Bianca listened for the 
card-players in the next room. The discussion would 
die if they came in. It wasn’t their problem. They 
wouldn’t understand it at all. There was no sound of 
cards. But the desultory talk reassured her. She heard 
Mrs. Morris’s voice, and Mammy’s, in quiet counter- 
point. She smelled the cigar Daddy David had given 
Uncle William, stronger than all their cigarettes. A 
distant jazzy tinkling told her that Madge was trying 
something on her piano. The discussion was safe. 

And then the bell rang again. And Larry and 
Elizabeth strolled in. And something in Larry’s warm 
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vivid smile, in Elizabeth’s shadowless charm, made 
Bianca safer. Made her keener to talk it all out, 
for once. 

They didn’t come back to the heir immediately. 
Larry had to chaff Vera a bit first over her recent 
attachment to the ranks of the lawfully wedded. 
Elizabeth had to find herself, again, after her absence, 
in the odd but apparently pleasing atmosphere created 
by Larry’s Northern friends. Herbert had to curse 
out the Government in a few well chosen words. Vera 
had to retort to Larry’s chaffing. 

It was when Bianca sat up, and found a footstool, 
and discarded it, because the heir didn’t seem to care 
for it, and took a cigarette, with some thought of 
soothing him thereby, that they were, as she had been 
hoping, brought back to him again. 

“There you are,” said Bianca. “Trial marriage— 
and—church. Even you were united till death do you 
part, in church, Vera.” Vera admitted the soft im- 
peachment. “Suppose the heir, or heiress, if he dis- 
appoints me—suppose she comes to Micky one day 
and says she’s sorry, but she hasn’t anything to hold 
on to, and so she’s going to dispense with church, and 
with the Ethical Society, and with all our paper- 
cracker morality, and she’s going off with her handsome 
stranger for an indefinite honeymoon, and good-by, 
dear parents, I’m going to leave you now.” 

“The last phrase ought to be sung,” suggested Larry, 
whistling it. 

‘Rather a distant crisis, isn’t it?” asked Herbert. 

“No,” said Vera shortly. “Not distant at all. Not 
more than three years, I should say.” 

They all laughed. But Vera stuck to her guns: 
“Don’t you see,—as soon as that child of theirs begins 
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to talk it'll be getting some notion of the world it lives 
in, what’s white and what’s black—” 

“And what’s grey,” struck in Michael. He didn’t 
want his child to be as blind to delicate shadings as 
he found Vera. 

“Yes,” Bianca went on, excitement mounting in her, 
fanned by the pleasure of talking about herself (the 
heir would be part of herself for a while yet), fanned 
too by the dizzying joy that hung for her about certain 
argumentative moments like an aureole. “Yes, we’re 
getting at it now. The thing is that we haven’t any- 
thing to give him. We don’t ‘belong’ to anything. We 
aren’t even race-conscious. I’m of German extraction; 
Michael’s Anglo-Saxon with a dash of Flemish; my 
step-father’s a Jew, and there are times when I wish 
I were: do you remember ‘Tommy’: Anne Thompson, 
always saying that the Jews had it all over us, because 
they were so—so—you know, Larry.” 

“Sure,” said Larry, grinning. “Elizabeth married 
the Phenician in me—aren’t the Irish one of the lost 
tribes? It’s the Jew in Jesus that makes him the Son 
of Man.” 

“Well, we’ve not even got that, whatever it is,” said 
Bianca almost breathless. ‘“We’ve neither pride of 
race, nor creed, nor—nor color, I was going to say.” 

“You might as well say it,” said Micky. “We haven’t 
any color. We think we’re Reds, parlor bolsheviks, 
Gawd bless us, but we’re only a delicate shade of—of 
parlor pink.” 

“No blue blood,” sang Larry, “no faith in the white 
man’s burden, no hundred-per-cent, red-corpuscled 
Americanism, Hoo-oo-ray for the red, white and 
blue! Tough, isn’t it?” 

“The traditions are smashed, whatever they were,” 
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said Michael softly, “and we’re strapped for a new one.” 


“Transition period,” volunteered Larry. “The War. 
After Armageddon, what?” 

“T think,” countered Elizabeth in her slow rich voice, 
“you-all make the War sound so much more impo’tant 
than it was. I reckon we Southern folks know how 
much war changes things, but then, too, we know how 
it leaves certain things absolutely untouched—life, the 
life that goes on and on in the old rooted ways. Oh, 
I’ve rebelled against this stagnation sometimes, but then 
other times, I can’t help thinkin’ it’s beautiful. I s’pose 
it’s livin’ in one place for generations that helps: the 
past sort of grows into the present painlessly. And 
then, a plantation’s not like a city; all that’s so artificial 
here, the way you take your fun, for instance, is part 
of the whole scheme of things on a fa’m. And .. .” 

Larry broke in, laughing: “Betty’s a real Southern 
Democrat you see: caste and cotton, forever! Besides, 
my dear girl, you’re looking at your native soil in the 
rosy glamor of an attack of homesickness. You’ve 
forgotten a few minor details like the color 
problem .. .” 

“Ah,” put in Herbert cheerfully, “while we’ve nuts 
like that to crack we needn’t worry about what our 
children can believe in.” 

“You believe in progress,” said Bianca, almost 
scornfully. 

“T believe there’s some distance between me and the 
first amoeba,” said Herbert, “certainly.” 

“The question is,” said Larry, “which is better off: 
you or the ameba?” 

“What rot!” said Vera. “Herbert can think, can’t 
hee?’g 

“But thinking,” said Larry, “is not an obvious good. 
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In fact, we never do think until we are in difficulties. 
Consider the thoughtlessness of our first parents in the 
Garden, before Eve became aware that she was being . 
denied something,—and being balked, took thought, and 
began to fret. Utopias always seem a little dull to the 
intellectual because he has made a virtue of necessity 
and thought so long and arduously that where the 
need for thinking is no more, he will be awfully uneasy. 
An ameeba, however, could be happy even in a Utopia. 
All his needs are comprised in consumption, excretion, 
and division. How divinely simple! How serene! Do 
you remember ‘Hertha’: 


‘“ “Beside or above me 
Naught is there to go; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
I am that which unloves me and loves; I am stricken, and 
I am the blow.’ ” 


“Come back to our muttons,” said Bianca. ‘“We’re 
not divinely simple; we’re devilishly complex—and 
stupid. We'd like to be amebas, perhaps, but we can’t. 
We have brains, which help to make us miserable, and 
we don’t live in Utopia, but in a world where there’s 
poverty and disease and war for millions of us, and 
trouble and disappointment and death for everybody. 
We used to believe in grand words: evolution, science, 
art, suffrage, socialism. Then there was a war, and a 
peace, and now nothing seems worth while. We appear 
to get along well enough with nothing to hang on to; 
but when you think about the next generation, you get 
panicky: I do. Disillusion isn’t pap for babies. If 
our generation were to act according to the way it 
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feels, the only honest program would be race suicide.” 

“There’s a cheerful holiday spirit for you!” said 
Michael. 

“We’re none of us honest,” concluded Bianca. She 
was thinking with pity of the little creature that was 
to be born. Naked-new it would come into the world, 
and she wouldn’t have even a shred of faith to wrap it — 
in. It would be so cold. It would turn to her. She 
had thought Mammy omniscient, omnipotent, once. 

“This discussion reminds me of the arguments about 
free will we used to have at college,” said Herbert. 
“Except that, being carried on late at night and not 
just after a monumental dinner, they were generally 
brighter. We’d talk ourselves hoarse, but even the 
fellows who defended determinism to the last ditch had 
to admit that when it came to action, they regularly 
behaved as though the will were free. We may knock 
our breasts and tear our hair over post-war emptiness 
and anarchy, but the very fact that we go on living 
and begetting proves that, subconsciously at least, 
we’ve faith in ‘progress’.” 

“All that it proves is that the life-force is stronger 
than the human intellect,” said Larry. 

“The human intellect is just a manifestation of the 
life-force,” said Vera. 

“Put it that the life-force is a disease and the in- 
tellect is a symptomatic rash.” 

“Oh, Larry!” his wife remonstrated. 

“God in the making,” said Micky. “See H. G. 
Wells.” 

“Exactly,” said Larry. “D’you think,” he turned 
to Herbert, “that the primitive libido, Urge, Will, what- 
ever you want to call it, d’you think it will eventually 
grow a mind?” 
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“It’d make It awfully sick if It did. Imagine It 
conscious of what It had done!” 

“A mother who had overlain her baby would be 
happier,” said Bianca. 

“Now you’re crediting It with emotions, too,” said 
Larry. 

“We might as well make it easier for It when It does 
wake up,” suggested Herbert. 

“Trust It,” added Elizabeth gently. 

“Trust! You can’t worship a God that hasn’t any 
more brains than you have,’ cried Bianca. 

“Who wants to worship anything?” asked Larry. 

I do, thought Bianca in silence. And I can’t. Wor- 
ship is the core of action. Without it, you simply go 
through meaningless motions. You might as well be 
dead. You’ve no right to bring children into being. 
If I were alone with Larry I could make him see. Not 
now. Not before Elizabeth. And Vera and Herbert: 
they have faith, of a sort. That’s why they’re so sure, 
so calm, so—cocky. Listening to them makes me cold, 
like being in a laboratory, watching a scientist op- 
erating on Life to remove its mystery, as though that 
were an appendix, a useless survival. 

Elizabeth glanced at Bianca. She thinks they’re 
tirmg me, thought Bianca. They are, but not the way 
she believes. 

Bianca was relieved when, first Larry and Elizabeth, 
then Vera and Herbert, consulted watches and the 
color of the sky, and wandered off, leaving her alone 
with Michael and her mood, before the fire-bitten 
embers. 

Relieved, and gnawed by small fears. She was 
thinking. Of what, after all, she would give her baby. 
Her self: “A poor thing, but mine own,” she thought 
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with dreary mockery. A bundle of greedy selfish 
cruelties, of stifled shame and shallow arrogance; her 
passion for comfort and security (knowing that what 
counted came only of danger and risk), her constant 
desire to find words to describe the situations in which 
she found herself (a desire that was a wall between her 
and Them, even between her and Michael in intimate 
moments, perhaps between her and this child); her 
physical sloth, the vanity of the intellect, the coddled 
weaknesses of the flesh,—spirit: was there any, truly? 

And she was handing on to him not only her Self, 
and Micky’s, but Mammy’s and Papa’s,—he would be 
Aunt Tracy and Aunt Ada, he would be Grossma (hard 
to remember Grossma, would you be fond of her now?), 
he would be people unseen, unheard of: bone of their 
bone, brain of their brain. Father Morris, ill, senile be- 
fore his time, Michael’s Uncle William, snoring in the 
next room, Billy sniveling in the hall, Madge, Stephen, 
all these and the others she hadn’t known. But he would 
be Himself, too, a separate entity. The miracle that 
fashioned a new being out of this dateless germ-plasm 
might create an unforeseen person, a genius, a hero. 
They were born, these sports and spiritual freaks of 
Nature, from stock no worse than hers and Michael’s, 
—who knows how? But then, he might be crippled, or 
silly. That happened, too. No hope but was weighed 
in the balance against a terror, and found wanting. 

“Tt’s nothing, Michael.” 

Nothing? A weight pulling her down as with an 
iron ball, her body hollowed to hold the burden of de- 
pression that was a physical strain. 

She blessed the darkness of the room that would not 
let him see her face. Her mouth shut upon the utterance 
of her dread. Her eyes wide, staring, staring at the 
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blackened hearth, the dark behind her, the dark before. 

She was caught, her child was caught, like a trapped 
thing, in the meshes of the years. Life so brief for the 
individual, so fearfully stretching back into the cruel 
past, forward into the cruel future. A year—six 
months ago, it had not been. She had been alone. It 
lived in her now. Soon it would leave her body, grow 
gradually into a stranger, into, perhaps, an enemy. It 
stirred within her. It would struggle to be free of her. 
All she could ever do for it would be to help it in that 
struggle. Now it was still again, biding its time. Blind 
life within blind life. 


Ix 


Dazzling, dazzling pain hot bright and sharp as 
if it were a disc, a burning disc, magnetic pulling me 
down toward it if this were my death-agony, I 
would find right word but after, I couldn’t use it 

it has a rhythm like love push push PUSH, 
with the pain with the child struggling blind | 


Will, blind little Rhythm it’s begun it’s 
going on now tired, so tired worse than pain 
fatigue PAIN if it would stop for a sin- 


gle moment rest breathe if I could stop crying 
out I can’t help it that’s what. they mean, when 
they say, “animal cry”: the cry you can’t stop 
pain the screaming, like knives “the cry 
flowing from my lips like water from a tap you’ve 
forgotten to turn off I can’t help it against 
my will if I don’t scream, I’ll have more strength 
to work with the pain with the rhythm tired 
worse than the pain the crying no strength 

to push to speak to say: help me to rest just 
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a second help me to rest, to get strength press 
with the Pain down, forward, down, toward that 
burning centre the doctor, clear blue eyes, study- 
ing, me the nurse starched white breast press- 
ing my knees back can they tell how, far gone, I 
am? would they know if I were going to die? 
let me die, now no more pain give up 
I can’t keep my knees apart, any more 
I can’t close my knees endless agony endless 
the rhythm again strive, strive it will never 
end the pain will go on the crying will go on 
the pain will go on and on the crying go on 
‘Soon, now.” *““So0-00-00n” bite back the cry 
help It to end soon “That’s a good girl.” 
He was talking, to make you bear it you couldn’t 
bear it you must trapped you were trapped, 
and the child an animal caught anguish, never 
ending worse never ending afraid * no going 
back you must bear it, like dying if this were 
death, good send your mind away, like Noah’s 
dove tolook something, firm it keeps coming 
back no rest, nowhere to rest to the Ark: 
screaming beasts, helpless caged on the terrible 
waters all women suffer every one born came 
out of an hour like this it wasn’t worth it, their 
lives, so mean, bare: work, sickness, worry and then 
death not worth, this for most and killed, in war 
life in a factory after poor women, poor 
women send mind, away flowers comes back 
brutes, who can’t speak in pain tortured  chil- 
dren hurt them, boy dropped stone on cat’s back 
and for nothing nowhere, to rest his eyes 
like twin blue fires, studying he’s moving hand 
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whisper nurse crackles “The head.” . she 
nodded he must have touched it “It'll be over 
very soon now.” the head of the child _ strive, 
strive, work with the pain, for the child: the head 
of the child soon? hours hours of It hours 
very soon hours a trapped animal release 
of death a sick animal, hunted screaming but you 
suffer for the child the child, has no pain _ it’s not 
enough this should pay for more than a child, 
one life if it would redeem the world, like Christ 
you could bear it but every horror will be there, 
when this is over now, tenements, sick old men, 
afraid of death men, born like this, living to tend 
machines men, born like this, bayoneted, gassed 
prisons, full hospitals, asylums born like this crip- 
ples, old scrubwomen suicides: men, born like this 


their mothers it will go on’ when this is over 

it’s not enough work with the pain work help 
him, struggling I’m trying to, trying “Very 
soon.” She strove. She cried. Striving, she 
panted, striving, striving. She wanted to watch 
herself: the heaving body, the miracle, in which she 
was caged. 


A thin brief cry: not hers. “It’s a boy!” 

The moment was cloven like a clown’s face, half black 
with pain, half white with peace. It was over, the agony 
was over, not to be renewed. It was finished. 

They were so long about showing him to her. Was 
he all right? They fussed so, the doctor, the nurse. 
At peace, frightened, happy,— Now: the nurse laid 
him on her arm. 

Big, she found him. Smooth, perfect little body, little 
chinless face, wide staring eyes, dark. The little thing. 
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Michael? 
She was too tired to touch him, even. He lay there, 
quiet, breathing. : 

Did it seem strange to him? After wrestling in the 
narrow cavern of her flesh—this empty air, light, 
breath— 

A boy: he would never have to bear a child. Still, 
he must suffer,—only her weak hands between him and 
the fate of all alive. 

Michael. Beside the bed, the same Michael she had 
always known. He looked tired, too, and his eyes were 
queer. Hard to look at him now, to talk. He was 
staring at the small, wide-eyed face, the little piece of 
flesh and bone lying on her arm, lying so softly on her 
arm. Poor little lonely thing. Pain, cold, heat,—she 
would never feel them with his nerves any more. 
Bitterly lonely, mother and child. 

She had been afraid, she remembered. That this hour 
would alter painfully all her life: that it would mean 
coming second, always; being troubled, always, about 
the baby, the future; it would mean the end of youth, 
the passing of love; age—her little doom. Michael 
had known her fear. 

She felt suddenly light and free. Birth. Out of the 
mindless dark she had been born again. 

Michael leaning toward her, bent over the child. His 
face close to hers, his ear, flat, pointed, with its tiny 
tuft of red hair, at her lips. She whispered, he would 
understand: “It’s—the beginning.” 


‘THE END 
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